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LORD CHESTERFIELD 


LE TT ER S. 


LETTER cLXxxx. 


London, March the 29th, O. S. 17 30. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OU are now, I ſuppoſe, at Naples, in a new 

\ ſcene of Virtù, examining all the curioſities 
of Herculaneum, watching the eruptions of 
Mount Veſuvius, and ſurveying the magnificent 
churches and public buildings by which Naples is 
diſtinguiſhed. You have a Court there into the bar- | 
gain, which, I hope, you frequent and atrend to, 

_ Polite manners, a verſatility of mind, a complaiſance 
even to enemies, and the volte ſciolto, with the penfieri 
frretti, are only to be learned at Courts ; and muſt be 
well learned by whoever would either ſhine or thrive 
in them, Tho' they do not change the nature, they 
ſmooth and ſoften the manners of mankind. Vigi- 
lance, dexterity, and flexibility ſupply the place of 
natural force; and it is the ableſt mind, not the 


ſtrongeſt body, that prevails there, Monſieur and 
Vor. III. T0 © Madame 
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more or leſs obſerved by their reſpective tyrants. In 


world that can properly be ſaid to have a conſtitu- 


Madame Fogliani will, I am ſure, ſhow you all the 
politeneſs of Courts; for I know no better bred people 
than they are, Domeſticate yourſelf there while you- 
Nay at Naples, and lay aſide the Engliſh coldneſs and 
formality. You havealſoa letter to Comte Mahony, 
whoſe houſe I hope you frequent, as it is the reſort of 
the beſt company. His ſiſter, Madame Bulkeley, is 
now here, and had I known of your going ſo ſoon to 
Naples, I would have got you, ex abundanti, a letter 
from her to her brother. The converfation of the 
moderns in the evening, is full as neceſſary for you, 
as that of the ancients in the morning. 

You would do well, while you are at Naples, to 
read ſome very ſhort hiſtory of that kingdom. It has. 
had great variety of maſters, and has occaſioned many 
wars; the general hiſtory of which will enable you to 
aſk many proper queſtions, and to receive uſeful in- 
formations in return. Inquire into the manner and 
form of that government; for conſtitution.ithasnone; 
being an abſolute one; but the moſt abſolute govern- 
ments have certain cuſtams. and, forms, which are 


China it-is the faſhion for the Emperors, abſolute as 
they are, to govern with juſtice and equity; as in the 
other oriental monarxchies it is the cuſtom to govern 
by violence and cruelty, The king of France, as 
abſolute, in fact, as any of them, is by cuſtom only 
more gentle; for I know of no conſtitutional bar to- 
his will. England is now the only monarchy in the 


tion ; for the people's rights and liberties are ſecured 
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by laws. I cannot reckon Sweden and Poland to be 
monarchies; thoſe two Kings having little more to 
ſay than the Doge of Venice. I do not preſume to ſay 
any thing of the conſtitution of the empire to you, 
who are juriſperitorum Germanicoruni facile prinreps. 

When you write to me, which, by the way, you 
do pretty ſeldom, tell me rather whom you ſee, than 
what you ſee. Inform me of your evening tranſac- 
tions and acquaintances; where, and how you paſs 
your evenings; what Engliſh people you meet with, 
and a hint of theit characters; what people of learn- 
ing you have made acquaintance with: and, if you 

will truſt me with ſo important an affair, what belle 
paſſion in flames you. I intereſt myſelf moſt in what 
perſonally concerns you moſt; and this is a very cri- 
tical year in your life. To talk like a virtuoſo, yout 
canvas is, I think, a good one, and Raphael Harte 
has drawn the outlines admirably ; nothing is now 
wanting but the colouring of Titian, and the graces, 
the morbidezza of Guido; but that is a great deal. 
Vou muſt get them ſoon, or you will never get them 
at all. Per la lingua Italiana ſono firuro ch'ella n adi 
profeſſore, a ſegno tale ch'io non ardiſca' dirle altra an in 

uella lingua fe non. 
q gua ſe * e 
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| MY DEAR FRIEND, 
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DET E R K ee 
Lebdün, April the 26th, O. S. 1750. 
| ? (ali 4443) 1] 1411 bs 


8 your journey to Paris approaches, and as that 
period will, one way or another, be of infinite 


conſequence to you, my letters will henceforwards be 


principally calculated for that meridian. You will be 
left there to your own diſcretion, inſtead of Mr. 
Harte's ; and you will allow me, I am ſure, to diſ- 
truſta little the diſcretion of eighteen, You will find 
in the Academy a number of young fellows much lefs 
diſcreet than'yourſelf, Theſe will all be your ac- 
quaintances ; but look about you firſt and inquire in- 
to their reſpeclive characters, before you form any 
connections among them; and, ceteris paribus, fingle 
out thoſe of the moſt conſiderable rank and family. 
Shew them a diſtinguiſhing attention; by which 
means you will get into their reſpeRive houſes, 
and keep the ' beſt company. All thoſe: French 
young fellows are exceſlively #tourdis: be upon your 
guard againſt ſcrapes and quarrels : have no cerpo- 
ral pleaſantries with them, no jeux de main, no coups 

de chambritre, which frequently bring on quarrels, 
Be as lively as they, if you pleaſe, but at the ſame time 


be alittle wiſer than they. As to letters, you will find 


moſt of them ignorant; do not reproach them with 
that ignorance, nor make them feel your ſuperiority. 
Tt is not their fault, they are all bred up for the army; 
but, on the other hand, do not allow their ignorance 

and 


— 
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and idleneſs to break in upon thoſe morning houts 
which you may be able to allot to your ſerious ſtu- 
dies, No breakfaſtings with them, which conſume 
a great deal of time; but tell them (not magiſterially 
and ſententiouſly) that you will read two or three 
hours in the morning, and that for the reſt of the day 
you are very much at their ſervice. Though, by the 
way, 1 _ you will keep wiſer company in the 
evenings. 

I muſt infiſt upon your never going to what i is call- 
ed the Engliſh coffee- houſe at Paris, which is the re- 
ſort of all the ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo of the fugitive 
and attainted Scotch and Iriſh : party quarrels, and 
drunken ſquabbles are very frequent there ; and I do 
not know a more degrading place in all Paris, Cof- 
-fee-houſes and taverns are by no means creditable at 
Paris. Be cautiouſly upon your guard againſt the in- 
finite number of fine-drefled and fine-ſpoken cheva- 
liers d induſtrie and aventuriers, which ſwarm at Paris; 
and keep every body civilly at arms length, of whoſe 
real character or rank you are not previouſly informed. 
Monſieur le Comte or Monſieur le Chevalier in a 
handſome laced coat, et tris bien mis, accoſts you at 
the play, or ſome other public place; he conceives at 
firſt ſight an infinite regard for you, he ſees that you 
are a ſtranger of the firſt diſtinction, he offers you his 
ſervices, and wiſhes nothing more ardently than to 
contribute, as far as may be in his little power, to 
procure you les agremens de Paris. He is acquainted 
with ſome ladies of condition, qui preferent une petite 
Kefir agrtable, et des petits ſoupers aimables d' honn#tes 
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gens, au tumulte et a la diſſipation de Paris; and he will 
with the greateſt pleaſure imaginable have the ho- 
nour of introducing you to theſe ladies of quality. 
Well, if you were to accept this kind offer, and 
go with him, you would find au troiſieme a handſome, 
painted, and p—d ſtrumpet, in a tarniſhed ſilver or 
gold ſecond-hand robe; playing a ſham party at 
cards for livres, with three or four ſharpers well dreſ- 
ſed enough, and dignified by the titles of Marquis, 
Comte, and Cheyalier. The lady receives you in the 
moſt polite and gracious manner, and with all thoſe 
compliments de routine which every Frenchwoman 
has equally. Though ſhe loves retirement and ſhuns 
le grand monde, yet ſhe confeſſes herſelf obliged to the 
Marquis for having procured her ſo ineſtimable, ſo 
accompliſhed an acquaintance as yourſelf ; but her 
concern is how to amuſe you, for ſhe never ſuffers 
Play at her houſe for above a livre; if you can amuſe 
yourſelf with that low play till ſupper, 4 la bonne heure. 
Accordingly you ſit down to that little play, at which 
the good company takes care that you ſhall win fif- 
teen or ſixteen livres, which gives them an opportu- 
nity of celebrating both your good luck and your 
good play. Supper comes up, and a good one it is, 
upon the ſtrength of your being to pay for it. La 
Marquiſe en fait les honneurs au mieux, tal ks ſentiments, 
meurs, et morale; interlarded with enjou?ment, and 
accompanied with ſome oblique ogles, which bid 
you not deſpair in time. After ſupper, pharaon, lanſ- 
quenet, or quinze happen accidentally to be men- 


tioned: the Chevalier propoſes playing at one of 
them 
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them for half an hour; the Marquiſe exclaims againſt 
it, and vows ſhe will not ſuffer it, but is at laſt pre- 
vailed upon by being aſſured gue ce ne ſera que pour des 
riens. Then the wiſhed-for moment is come, the 
operation begins : you are cheated, at beſt, of all 
the money in your pocket, and, if you ſtay late, very 
probably robbed of your watch and ſnuff-box, poſ- 
ſibly murdered for greater ſecurity. This, I can 
aſſure you, is not exaggerated, but a literal de- 
ſcription of what happens every day to ſome raw and 
inexperienced ſtranger at Paris. Remember to.re- 
ceive all theſe civil gentlemen, who take ſuch a fancy 
to you at firſt ſight, very coldly, and take care al- 
ways to be previouſly engaged, whatever party they 
propoſe to you. You may happen ſometimes in very 
great and good companies to meet with ſome dex- 
terqus gentlemen, who may be very defirous, and alfa 
very ſure, to win your money, if they can but en- 
gage you to play with them. Therefore lay it down 
as an invariable rule never to play with men, but 
only with women of faſhion, at low play, or with 
women and men mixed. But at the ſame time, 
whenever you are aſked to play deeper than you 
would, do not refuſe it gravely and ſententiouſſy, al- 
ledging the folly of ſtaking what would be very in- 
convenient to one to loſe, againſt what one does not 
want to win ; but parry thoſe invitations ludicrouſly, 
et en badinant. Say that if you were ſure to loſe, you 
might poſſibly play, but that as you may as well 
win, you dread Pembarras des richeſſes ever ſince. you 
| have ſeen what an incumbrance they were to poor 
B 4 Har- 
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Harlequin, and that therefore you are determined 
never to ventũre the winning above two Louis a day: 
this ſort of light trifling way of declining invitations 
to vice and folly, is more becoming your age, and at 
the ſame time more effectual, than grave philoſophi- 
cal refuſals. A young fellow who ſeems to have no 
will of his own, and who does every thing that is 
aſked of him, is called a very good-natured, but at 
the ſame time is thought a very filly young fellow. 
Act wifely, upon ſolid principles, and from true 
motives, but keep them to yourſelf, and never talk 
ſententiouſly. When you are invited to drink, ſay 
you wiſh you could, but that ſo little makes you 
both drunk and ſick, que le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle. 

Pray ſhow great attenti>n, and make your court to 
Monſieur de la Gueriniere ; he is well with Prince 
Charles, and many people of the firſt diſtinction at 
Paris; his commendations will raiſe your character 
there, not to mention, that his favour will be of uſe 
to you in the Academy itfelf. For the'reaſons 
which I mentioned to you in my laft, I would have 
you be interne in the Academy for the firſt fix 
months ; but after that, I promiſe you that you ſhall 
have lodgings of your own dans un hotel garni, if in 


the mean time I hear well of you, and that you fre- 


quent, and are eſteemed in the beſt French compa» 
nies. You want nothing now, thank God, but ex- 
terior advantages, that laſt poliſh, that fournure du 
monde, and thoſe graces, which are ſo neceſſary to 
adorn, and * efficacy to the moſt ſolid merit. 

They 
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They are only to be acquired in the beſt companies, 
and better in the beſt French companies than in any 
other. Vou will not want opportunities, for I ſhall 
ſend you letters that will eſtabliſh you in the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed companies, not only of the beau monde, 
but of the beaux eſprits too. Dedicate therefore, I 
beg of you, that whole year to your on advantage 
and final improvement, and do not be diverted from 
thoſe objects by idle diſſipations, low ſeduction, or 
bad example. After that year, do whatever you 
pleaſe; I will interfere no longer in your conduct: 


for I am ſure both you and I _ be ſafe then. 
Adieu. WIE 


nigra r ee 
ks | London, April 30, O. S. 1750, 

M DEAR FRIEND, | 
"R. Harte, who in all his letters gives you 
| ſome daſh of panegyrie, told me in his laſt 
a thing that pleaſes me extremely ; which was, that 
at Rome you had conſtantly preferred the eſtabliſhed 
Italian aſſemblies, to the Engliſh conventicles ſet 
up againſt them by diſſenting Engliſh ladies. That 
ſhows ſenſe, and that you know what you are ſent 
abroad for. It is of much more conſequence to 
know the Mares multorum hominum than the Urbes. 
Pray continue this judicious conduct wherever you 
go, eſpecially at Paris, where, inſtead of thirty, you 
will 
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will find aboye three hundred Engliſh, herding fed . 
gether, and converſing with no one French body, 
The life of les Milords Anglois is regularly, or if 
you will irregularly, this. As ſoon as they riſe, 
which is very late, they breakfaſt together, to the 
utter loſs of two good morning hours. Then they 
go by coach-fulls to the Palais, the Invalides, and 
Notre-Dame; from thence to the Engliſh coffee- 
bouſe, where they make up their tavern party for 
dinner, From dinner, where they drink quick, 
they adjoura in cluſters to the play, where they crowd 
up the Kage, dreſt up in very fine clothes, very ill 
made by a Scotch or Iriſh taylor. From the play.to 
the tavern again, where they get very drunk, and 
where they either quarrel among themſelves, or ſally 
forth, commit ſome riot in the ſtreets, and are taken 
up by the watch. Thoſe who do not ſpeak French 
before they go, are fure to learn none there. Their 
tender vows are addreſſed to their Iriſh laundreſs, un- 
leſs by chance ſome itinerant Engliſh woman, eloped 
from her huſband, or her creditors, defrauds her of 
them. Thus, they return home, more petulant, but 
not more informed, than when they left it; and 
ſhow, as they think, their improvement, by affe- 
edly both ſpeaking and drefling in broken French. 


Hunc tu Romane cave. 


Conne& yourſelf, while you are in France, intirely 
with the French; improve yourſelf with the old, di- 
vert yourſelf with the young ; conform chearfully to 
their cuſtoms, even to their little follies, but not to 

3 hs , their 
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: their vices, Do not howeyer remonſtrate or preach 
againſt them, for remonſtrances do not ſuit with your | 
age. In French companies in general you will not 
find much learning, therefore take care not to bran- 
diſh yours in their faces. People hate thoſe who 
make them feel their own inferiority. Conceal all 
your learning carefully, and reſerye it for the com- 
pany of les Gens dEgliſe, or les Gens de Robe; and 
even then let them rather extort it from you, than 
find you over willing to draw it. You are then 
thought, from that ſeeming unwillingneſs, to have 
{till more knowledge than it may be you really have, 
and with the additional merit of modeſty into the 
bargain. A man who talks of, or even hints at his 
bonnes fortunes, is ſeldom believed, or, if believed, 
much blamed : whereas a man who conceals with 
care is often ſuppoſed to have more than he has, and 
his reputation of diſcretion gets him others. It is juſt 
ſo with a man of learning; if he affeQs to ſhow it, 
it is queſtioned, and he is reckoned only ſuperficial; 
but if afterwards it appears that he, really has it, he 
is pronounced a pedant. Rea] merit of any kind, 

ubi oft non poteſt diu celari ; it will be diſcovered; and 
nothing can depreciate it, but a man's exhibiting it 
himſelf. It may not always be rewarded as it ought ; 
but it will always be known. You will in general 

find the women of the beau monde at Paris, more in- 
ſtructèd than the men, who are bred up ſingly for the 
army, and thrown into it at twelve or thirteen years 
old ; but then that ſort of education, which makes. 

them ignorant of books, gives them a great know - 
ledge 
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ledge of the world, an eaſy addreſs, and polite man- 
ners. 7 
Faſhion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any 
other place in the world; it governs even more ab- 
ſolutely than their King, which is ſaying a great deal. 
The leaſt revolt againſt it is puniſhed by proſcription. 
You muſt obſerve, and conform to all the minuties 
of it, if you will be in faſhion there yourſelf; and if 
you are not in faſhion, you are nobody. Get there- 
fore, at all events, into the company of thoſe men 
and women qui donnent le ton; and though at firſt you 
ſhould be admitted upon that ſhining theatre only as 
a perſona muta, perſiſt, perſevere, and you will ſoon 
have a part given you. Take great care never to 
tell in one company what you ſee or hear in another, 
much leſs to divert the preſent company at the ex- 
pence of the laſt ;. but let diſcretion and ſecrecy be 
known parts of your character. They will carry you 
much farther, and much ſafer, than more ſhining ta- 
lents. Be upon your guard againſt quarrels at Paris; 
honour is extremely nice there, though the aſſerting 
of it is exceedingly penal. Therefore point de mau- 
vaiſcs plaiſanteries, point de jeux de main, et point de 
raillerie piguante. | 
Paris is the p!ace in the world where, if you pleaſe, 
you may the beſt unite the tile and the dulce. Even 
your pleaſures will be your improvements, if you 
take them with the people of the place, and in high 
life. From what you have hitherto done every where 
elſe, 1 have juſt reaſon to believe, that you will do 
every thing you ought at Paris. Remember that it is 
your 
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your deciſive moment; whatever you do there will be 
known to thouſands here, and your character there, 
whatever it is, will get before you hither. You will 


meet with } it at London. May you and 1 both have 


reaſon to rejoice at that meeting! Adieu. 
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CET Funn 
aden May the Sth, 0. 8. 17.50. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
T your age the love of pleaſures is extremely 
natural, and the enjoyment of them not un- 
becoming: but the danger, at your age, is miſtaking 
the object, and ſetting out wrong in the purſuit. 
The character of a man of pleaſure dazzles young 
eyes; they do not ſee their way to it diſtinctly, and 
fall into vice and profligacy. I remember a ſtrong 
inſtance of this a great many years ago. A young 
fellow, determined to ſhine as a man of pleaſure, was 
at the play, called the Libertine deſtroyed, a tranſlation 
of le Feſtin de Pierre of Moliere's, He was ſo ſtruck 
with what he thought the fine character of the Liber- 
tine, that he ſwore he would be the Libertine deſtroyed. 
Some friends aſked him, whether he had not better 
content himſelf with being only the Libertine, with- 
out being deſtroyed? to which he anſwered with great 
warmth, ** No, for that being deſtroyed was the 
90 perfection of the whole.” This, extravagant as 
it ſeems in this light, 'is really the caſe” of many 
an unfortunate young fellow, who, captivated by 
the 
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the name of pleaſures, ruſhes indiſcriminately, and 
without tafte, into them all, and is finally deſtroyed. 

I am not ſtoically adviſing, nor parſonically preaching 
to you, to be a Stoic at your age; far from it: I am 
pointing out to you the paths to pleaſures, and am 
endeayouring only to quicken and heighten them for 
you. Enjoy pleaſures, but let them be your own, 
and then you will taſte them: but adopt none; truſt 
to nature for genuine ones. The pleaſures that you 
would feel, you muſt earn ; the man who gives him- 
ſelf up to all, feels none ſenfibly. Sardanapalus, I 
am convinced, never in his life felt any. 'T hoſe 
only who join ſerious occupation with pleaſures, 
feel either as they ſhould do. Alcibiades, though 
addicted to the moſt ſhameful exceſles, gave ſome 
time to philoſophy, and ſome to buſineſs. Julius 
Cæſar joined, buſineſs with pleaſure ſo properly, 
that they mutually aſſiſted each other; and, though 
he was the. huſband of all the wives at Rome, he 
found time to be one of the beſt Scholars, almoſt 
the beſt Orator, and abſolutely the beſt General there. 
An uninterrupted life of pleaſures is as inſipid as 
contemptible. Some hours given every day to ſerious 
buſineſs, muſt whet both the mind and the ſenſes, to 
enjoy thoſe of pleaſure, A ſurfeited glutton, art 
emaciated fot, and an enervated, rotten whore-maſter, 
never enjoy the pleaſures to which they devote them- 
ſelves; they are only ſo many human ſacrifices to 
falſe Gods. The pleaſures of low life are all of 
this miſtaken, merely ſenſual, and diſgraceful nature; 
whereas thoſe of high life, * in- good company 


(though 
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{though poffibly in themſelves not more moral) are 
more delicate, more refined, leſs dangerous, and lefs 
diferaceful ; and, in the common gpurſe of things, 
not reckoned diſgraceful at all. In ſhort, pleaſure 
muſt not, nay cannot, be the buſineſs of a man of 
ſenſe and character; but it may be, and is, his relief, 
his reward. It is particularly ſo with regard to the 
women, who have the utmoſt contempt for thoſe 
men, that, having no character nor conſideration with 
their own ſex, frivolouſly paſs their whole time in 
ruelles, and at toilettes. They look upon them as 
their lumber, and remove them whenever they can 
get better furniture. Women chooſe their favourites 
more by the ear than by any other of their ſenſes, x 
even their underſtandings. The man whom they 
hear the moſt commended by the men, will always 
be the beſt received by them. Such a conqueſt 
flatters their vanity, and vanity is their univerſal, if 
not their ſtrongeſt paſſion, A diſtinguiſhed ſhining 
character is irreſiſtible with them; they crowd to, 
nay, they even quarrel for the danger, in hopes of 
the triumph. Though by the way (to uſe a vulgar 
expreſſion) ſhe who conquers only catches a Tartar, 
and becomes the ſlave of her captive, Mais cg la 
leur affaire. Divide your time between uſeful occu- 
pations and elegant pleaſures, The morning ſeems” 
to belong to ſtudy, buſineſs, or ſerious converſations 
with men of learning and figure; not that I ex- 
clude an occaſional hour at a zoifette. From fitting 
down to dinner, the proper buſineſs of the day is 
pleaſure, unleſs real buſineſs, which muſt never be 


poſtponed 
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poſtponed for pleaſure, happens accidentally to in- 
terfere. In good company, the pleaſures of the table 
are always carried to a certain point of delicacyand 
gratification, but never to exceſs and riot. Plays, 
operas, balls, ſuppers, gay converſations in polite and 
chearful companies, properly conclude the evenings 
not to mention the tender looks that you may direct, 
and the ſighs that you may offer, upon theſe ſeveral 
occaſions, to ſome propitious or unpropitious female 
Deity ; whoſe character and manners will neither 
diſgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the life of a 
man of real ſenſe and pleaſure ; and by this diſtri- 
bution of your time, and choice of your pleaſures, / | 
you will be equally qualified for the buſy, or the 
beau monde. You ſee I am not rigid, and do not 
require that you and I ſhould be of the ſame age. 
What I ſay to you, therefore, ſhould have the more 
weight, as coming from a friend, not a father, But, 
low company, and their low vices, their indecent 
riots, and profligacy, I never will bear, nor forgive, 
I have lately received two volumes of Treatiſes, in 
German and Latin, from Hawkins, with your orders, 
under your own hand, to take care of them for you, 
which orders I ſhall moſt dutifully and punctually 
obey ; and they wait for you in my library, together 
with your great collection of rare books, which your 
Mamma ſent me upon removing from her old houſe. 
I hope you not only keep up but improve in 
your German, for it will be of great uſe to you when 
you come into buſineſs, and the more ſo, as you will 
be almoſt the only Elumen who either can ſpeak 
2 or 


To HIS SO. 3 
dr underſtand it. Pray ſpeak it conſtantly to all 
Germans, wherever you meet them, arid you will 
meet multitudes of them at Paris. Is Italian now 
become eaſy and familiar to you? Can you ſpeak it 
with the ſame fluency that you can ſpeak German ? 
You cannot conceive what an advantage it will give 
you, in negotiations, to poſſeſs Italian, German, and 
French perfectly, ſo as to underſtand all the force 
and fineſſe of thoſe three languages. If two men ot 
equal talents negotiate together, he who beſt under- 
ſtands the language in which the negotiation is car- 
ried on, will infallibly get the better of. the other. 
The ſignification and force of one fingle word is of- 
ten of great conſequence in a treaty, and even in a 
letter. % 

Remember the graces, for without — ogni ail 
e vana, Adieu. 4 


LETTER CXClII. 


London, May the 17th, O. 8. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR apprenticeſhip is near out, and you are 

ſoon to ſet up for yourſelf ; that approaching 
moment 1s a critical one for you, and an anxious one 
for me. A tradeſman who would ſucceed in his way, 
muſt begin by eſtabliſhing a character of integrity 
and good manners: without the former, nobody will 
go to his ſhop at all; without the latter, nobody will 
Vor, III. C go 
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go there twice. This rule does not exelude the fair 
arts of trade. He may ſell his goods at the beſt 
price he can, within certain bounds. He may avail 
himſelf of the humour, the whims, and the fantaſtical 
taſtes of his cuſtomers; but what he warrants to be 
good muſt be really fo, what he ſeriouſly aſſerts muſt 
be true, or his firſt fraudulent profits will ſoon end 
in a bankruptcy. It is the ſame in higher life, 
and in the great buſineſs of the world. A man who. 
does not ſolidly eftabliſh, and really deſerve, a cha- 
rater of truth, probity, good manners, and good 
morals, at his firſt ſetting out in the world; may 
impoſe, and ſhine like a meteor for a very ſhort 
time, but will very ſoon vaniſh, and be extinguiſhed 
with contempt. People eaſily pardon, in young men, 
the common irregularities of the ſenſes ; but they do 
not forgive the leaſt vice of the heart. The heart 
never grows better by age; 1 fear rather worſe ; al- 
ways harder. A young liar, will be an old one ; and 
a young knave, will only be a greater knave as he 
grows older. But ſhould a bad young heart, accom- 
panied with a good head (which, by the way, very 
ſeldom is the caſe) really reform in a more advanced 
age, from a conſciouſneſs of its folly, as well as of 
its guilt; ſuch a converſion would only be thought 
prudential and political, but never fincere, T hope 
in God, and I verily believe, that you want no moral 
virtue. But the poſſeſſion of all the moral virtues, 
inattu primo, as the logicians call it, is not ſ ufficient; 
you muſt have them in au ſecund too: nay, that 
is not ſufficient neither; you muſt have the reputa- 
tion' 
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tion of them alſo. Vour character in ho 8 muſt 
be built upon that ſolid foundation, or it will ſoon 
fall, and upon your, own. head. Vou cannot there- 
fore be too careful, too nice, too ſcrupulous, i mm eſta- 
bliſhing this character at firſt, upon which your whole 
depends. Let no converſation, no example, no fa- 
ſhion, no ben mot, no filly deſire of ſeeming, to, he 
above, what moſt knaves, and many fools, call pre- 
judices, ever tempt you to avow, excuſe, extenuate, 
or laugh at the leaſt breach of morality ; but ſhow 
upon all occaſions, and take all occaſions to ſhow a 
deteſtation and abhorrence of it. There, though 
young, you ought to be ſtrict ; and there only, while g 
young, it becomes you to be ſtrict and ſevere. But 
there too, ſpare the perſons, while you laſh the 
crimes. All this relates, as you eaſily judge, to 
the vices of the heart, ſuch as lying, fraud, en- | 
vy, malice, detraction, c. and I do not extend it 
to the little frailties of youth, flowing from high ſpi- * 
rits, and warm blood. It would ill become you, at 
your age, to declaim againſt them, and ſententiouſly 
cenſure a gallantry, anaccidental exceſs of the table, 

a frolic, an inadvertency : no, keep as free from 
them yourſelf, as you can ; but ſay nothing againſt 
them in others. They certainly mend by time, of- 
ten by reaſon ; and a man's worldly character is not 
affected by them, provided. it be Pure in all other 
reſpects. . — 

To come now oa point of much Yell but yet of 
very great conſequence, at your firſt ſetting out. Be 
extremely upon your guard againft vanity, the com- 

C 2 mon 
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mon failing of,unexperienced youth; hut particu- 
larly ;again{t that kind of vanity, that dubs a mana 
coxcomb; a character which, once acquired, is more. 


indelible. than that of the prieſthood. It is not, to 


be imagined, by how many different ways yanity 
defeats its own... purpoſes. One man decides pe- 
remptorily upon every ſubject, betrays his ignorance 
upon many, and ſhows a diſguſting preſumption 
upon the reſt. Another deſires to appear ſucceſsful 
among the women; he hints at the encouragement 
he has received, from thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
rank and beauty, and intimates a particular connec- 
tion with ſome one; if it is true, it is ungenerous; 
if falſe, it is infamous: but in either caſe he deſtroys 
the reputation he wants to get. Some flatter their 
vanity, by little extraneous objects, Which haye not 
the leaſt relation to themſelves; ſuch as being de- 
ſcended from, related to, or acquainted with people 
of. diſtinguiſhed merit, and eminent characters. 
They talk perpetually of their grandfather ſuch- a- 
one, their uncle ſuch-a-one, and their intimate 
friend, Mr. ſuch- a- one, with whom, poſſibly, they 
are hardly acquainted. But admitting it all to be 
as they would have it, what then? Have they the 
more merit for theſe accidents ? Certainly not. On - 
the contrary, their taking up adventitious, proves 
their want of intrinſic merit; a rich man never 
borrows. Take this rule for granted, as a never- 
failing one - That you muſt never ſeem to affect the 
character in which you have a mind to ſhine. 
Modeſty is the only ſure bait, when you angle for 

10 pPraiſe. 
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praiſe The affectation of courage will make even 
a brave man paſs only for à bully; as the affecta- 
tion of wit will make a man of parts paſs for a cox- 
comb. By this modeſty, Ido not mean — 4 
and awkward baſnifulneſs. On the contraty, be in- 
wardly firm and ſteady, know your dw value, 
whatever it may be, and act upon chat principle ; 
but take great care to let nobody diſcover that you 
do know your own value. Whatever real merit you 
have, other people will diſcover ; and people always 
magnify their own. bee HN as they leſſen thoſe 
of others. Muß bit Ant 

For God's ſake revolve all theſe things ſeriouſly 
in your thoughts, before you launch out alone into 
the ocean at Paris. Recollect the obſervations that 
you have yourſelf made upon mankind, compare 
and connect them with my inſtructions, and then 
act ſyſtematically and conſequentially from them; 
not an Jour Ia journte. Lay your little plan now, 

which vo will hereafter extend and improve by 
your on obſervations, and by the advice of thoſe 


who can never mean to miſtend N ; 1 mean Mr. 
ry and: 9 1 bog biete! 
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NOM 
L L T T E K cxciv. 
E C11 £31 \ London, May the can, 0. 8. 17560 
My DEAR FRIEND, | 
I Received yeſterday your letter of the 7th, N. 8. 
from Naples, to which place I find you haye tra- 
velled, claſſically, critically, and da virtuoſo. You 
did right, for whatever is worth ſeeing at all, is 
worth ſeeing well, and better than moſt people ſee it. 
It is a poor and frivolous excuſe, when any thing 
curious is talked of, that one has ſeen, to ſay, 1 aw 
it, but really I did not much mind it. Why did they 
go to ſee it, if they would not mind it? or why 
would. they not mind it when they ſaw it? Now 
you are at Naples, you paſs part of your time there, 


en honnete homme, da garbato cavaliere, in the Cou rt, | 


and the beſt companies. I am told th at ſtrangers ; are 
received with the utmoſt hoſpitality, at Prince 
gue lui il fait bonne chere, et gue madame 2 Princeſſ 
donne chere entitre z mais que ſa chair 75 plus q we ba- 
zardee ou  martifite, meme ; which in plain Engtith 
means, . that ſhe is not only tender, but rotten. If 
this be true, as I am pretty ſure it is, one may ay 


to her in a literal ſenſe, juvenumgue prodis, Publica 
cura. 


Mr. * informs me that you are clothed in 


ſumptuous apparel ; a young fellow ſhould be fo, 
. eſpecially abroad, where fine clothes are ſo generally 


the faſhion. Next to their being fine, they ſhould 


þe well made, and worn eaſily : for a man is only 
| the 
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the leſs genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he 
ſhows a regard for it, 07 is not as s caſy i in it as if it 
were a plain n.. 4 .! 

I thank you for your W which Lam impa- 
tient to ſee, and which I ſhall hang up in a new gal- 
lery that I am building at Blackheath; and very fond 
of; but I am ſtil! more impatient for another copy, 
which I wonder I have not yet received, I mean 
copy of your countenance, I believe, were that a 
whole length, it would ſtill fall a good deal ſhort of 
the dimenſions of the drawing after Dominichino, 
which you ſay is about eight feet high; and I take 
you, as well as myſelf, to be of the family of the 
Piccolomini, Mr. Bathurſt tells me, that he thinks 
you rather taller than I am; if ſo, you may very 
poſſibly get up to five feet eight inches, which I 
would compound for, though I would wiſh you five 
feet ten. In truth, what do I not wiſh you, that has 
a tendency to perfection; I ſay a tendency only, for 
abſolute perfection is not in human nature, fo that it 
would be idle to wiſh it. But I am very witling to 
compound for your coming nearer to perfection, than 
the generality of your cotemporaries : without a 
compliment to you, I think you bid fair for that, 
Mr. Harte affirms, (and, if it were conſiſtent with 
his character, would I believe ſwear) that you have 
no vices of the heart; you have undoubtedly a ſtock 
both of ancient and modern learning, which, I will 
venture to ſay, nobody of your age has, and which 
muſt now daily increaſe, do what you will. What 
then do you want towards that praQticable degree of 
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perfection which 1 with you? Nothing, but the 
Knowledge, the turn, and the manners of the world 
I mean the bean monde. Theſe, it is impoſſible that 
you can yet have quite right: they are not given, 
they muſt be learned. But then, on the other hand, 
it is impoſſible not to acquire them, if one has a mind 
to them ; for they are acquired inſenſibly, by keep- 
ing good company, if one has but the leaſt attention 
to their characters and manners. Every man be- 
comes, to a certain degree, what the people he gene- 
rally converſes with are. He catches their air, their 
manners, and even their way of thinking. If he ob- 
ſerves with attention, he will catch them ſoon, but if 
he does not; he will at long run contract them inſen- 
ſibly. 1-know nothing in the world but poetry, that 
is not to be acquired by application and care. The 


ſum total of this is a very comfortable one for you, 


as it plainly amounts to this, in your favour; that 
you now want nothing but what even your pleaſures, 
if they are liberal ones, will teach you. I congratu- 
late both you and myſelf, upon your being in ſuch a 
ſituation, that, excepting your exerciſes, nothing is 
now wanting but pleaſures to complete you. Take 
them, but (as J am ſure you will) with people of 
the firſt faſhion, wherever you ate, and the bufineſs 
is done; your exerciſes at Paris, which I am-ſure you 
will attend to, will ſupple and faſhion- your body; 


and the company you will keep there will, with 


ſome degtee of obſervation on your part, ſoon give 


you the air, addreſs, manners, in ſhort, le ton de la 
, banne compagnie, Let not thoſe eonſiderations, how- 


ever 2 
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ever, make you vain; they are only between you ang 


me: but as they are very comfortable anes, they may 


juſtly give you a manly aſſurance, a fixmneſs, a ſtæa- 
dineſs, without which a man can neither be well bred, 
or in any light appear to advantage, or really what he 
is. They may juſtly remove all timidity, awkward 
baſhfulneſs, low diſſidence of one's ſelf, and mean 
abject complaiſance to every or any body's opinion. 
La Bruyere ſays, very truly, on ne vaut dans ce 
monde, que ce que Jon veut valor : It is a right prin- 
ciple to proceed upon in the world, taking care 
only to guard againſt. the appearances and outward 
ſymptoms of vanity. Your whole then, you ſee, 
turns upon the company you keep for the future. 1 
have laid you in variety of the beſt at Paris, where, 


very different ſorts of people, as beaux aſprits, ſgavants, 
et belles dames. Theſe, if you will frequent them, 
will form you, not only by their examples, but by 
their adyice, and admonitions in private, as Lhave 


deſired them to do; and conſequently add cht a 


you: have, the only one thing now needful. 

Pray tell me what Italian books you haye read, and 
whether that language is now become familiar to you. 
Read Arioſto and Taſſo thorough, and then you will 
haye read all the Italian poets who, in my opinion, 
are worth reading. In all events, when; you get to 
Paris, take a good Italian maſter to read Italian with 
you three times a week; not only to keep what you 
have already, which you would otheryiſe forget, but 
alſo to perfect you in the reſt, It i is a great pleaſure, 

as 


at your arrival, you will find a cargo of letters, to 
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ag well as a great advantage, to be able to/ſpeak to 
people of all nations, and well, in their own language. 
Aim at perfection in every thing, though in moſt 
things it is unattainable; however, they who aim at 
it, and perſevere, will come much nearer it, than 
thoſe, whoſe lazineſs and deſpondency make them 
give it up as unattainable. Magnis tamen excidit auſis is 
a degree of, praiſe which will always attend a noble 
and ſhining temerity, and a much better ſign in a 
young fellow, than ſerpere humi, tutus nimium timi- 
duſſue procell. For men, as well as women, 
born to be controul'd, | 7. 


. On 
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- Amanwhoſets out in the world with real timidity 
and diffidence, has not an equal chance in it; he will 
be diſcouraged, put by, or trampled upon. But to 
ſucceed, a man, eſpecially a young one, ſhould have 
inward firmneſs, ſteadineſs, and intrepidity; with 
exterior modeſty, and ſeeming diffidence. He muft 
modeſtly, but reſolutely, aſſert his own rights and 
privileges.  Suaviter in modo, but fortitir in re. He 
ſhould have an apparent frankneſs, and openneſs, but 
with inward caution and cloſeneſs. All theſe things 
will come to you by frequenting and obſerving good 
company. And by good company, I mean that ſort 
of company, which is called good company by every 
body: of that place. When all this is over, we ſhall 
meet; and then we will talk over, téte-d- tete, the va» 
rious little finiſhing ſtrokes, which converſation and 
acquaintance occaſionally ſuggeſt, and which can- 
not be methodically written, | 


T ell 
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Tell Mr. Harte that I have received his two letters 
of the zd and 8th, N. 8. which, as ſoon as 1 have 
received a third, I will RN? eng my dear 
1. u you will * een 2+ 31 egi 
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London, June the 5th, 0. 8. 7 YL 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I 


Have received your picture, which I 0 long 

waited for with impatience: I wanted to ſee 
your countenance, from whence I am very apt, as 
believe moſt people are, to form ſome general 
opinion of the mind. If the painter has taken you, 
as well as he has done Mr. Harte, (for his picture is 
by far the moſt like I ever ſaw in my life) I dra 
good concluſions from your countenance, which has 
both ſpirit and fre in it. In bulk you are pretty 
well increafed ſince I faw you; if your height is 
not increaſed in proportion, I deſire that you will 
make haſte to complete it. Seriouſſy, I believe 
that your exerciſes at Paris will make you ſhoot up 
to a good fize ; your legs, by all accounts, ſeem to 
promiſe it. Dancing excepted, the wholeſome part, 
is the beſt part of thoſe academical exerciſes. Il de- 
graiſſent leur homme. ¶ propos of exerciſes; I have 
prepared every thing for your reception at Monſieur 
de la Gueriniere's, and your room, c. will be ready 
at $ com: arrival, I am ſure you muſt be ſenſible how 
much 
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much better jt will be for you: to be intem in the 


Academy, for the firſt fix or ſeven months nt leaſt; 


than to be en botel garni, at ſome diſtance from it, and 
obliged to go to it every morning, let the weather be 
what it will, not to mention the loſs of time too; 
beſides, by living and boarding in the Academy, 
you will make an acquaintance with half the young 
fellows of faſhion at Paris; and in a very little 
while be looked upon as one of them in all French 
companies; an advantage that has never yet hap- 
pened to any one Engliſhman that I have known. I 
am ſute you do not ſuppoſe that the difference of the 
expence, which is but a trifle, has any weight with 
me in this reſolution. Vou have the French lan- 
guage ſo perfectly, and you will acquire the French 
tournure ſo ſoon, that I do not know any body likely 
to paſs his time ſo well at Paris as yourſelf. Our 
young countrymen have generally too little French; 
and too bad addreſs, either to preſent themſelves, or 
be well received in the beſt French companies; and; 
as a proof of it, there is no one inſtance of an Eng- 
liſhman's having ever been ſuſpected of a gallantry 
with a French woman of condition, though every 
French woman of condition is more than ſuſpected 
of having a gallantry, But they take up with the 
diſgracetul and dangerous commerce. of proſtitutes, 
actreſſes, dancing -· women, and that ſort of traſh 4 

though if they had common addreſs, better at- 
chievements would be extren;elyicafy. In arrange- 
ment, which is in plain Engliſh, a gallantry, is, at 


F aris, as neceſſary a part. of à woman of faſhion's 


eſtabliſhment, 
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eſtabliſhment, as her houſe; table, cench, Gel A 


young fellou/ muſt therefore be a very awkward one; 
to be reduced to, or of a very ſingular taſte, to pre- 
fer drabs and danger to a commerce (in the courſe o 
the world not diſgraceful) with a woman of health, 4 
education, and rank. Nothing ſinks a young man 
into low company, both of women and men, fo futely 
as timidity, and diffidence of himſelf. If he thinks 
that he ſhall not, he may depend upon it he will not 
pleaſe. | But with proper endeavours to pleaſe, and a 
degree of perſuaſion that he ſhall, it is almoſt certain 
that he will. How many people does one meet with 
every-where, who with very moderate parts, and very 
little knowledge, puſh themſelves pretty far, ſingly 
by being ſanguine, enterprizing, and perſevering'? 
They will take no denial from man or woman; dif- 
ficulties do not diſcourage them; repulſed twice or 
thrice, they rally, they charge again, and nine times 
in ten prevail at laſt. The ſame means will much 
ſooner, and more certainly, attain the ſame ends, with 
your parts and knowledge. You have a fund to be 
ſanguine upon, and good forces to rally. In buſi- 
neſs (talents ſuppoſed) nothing is more effectual, or 
ſucceſsful,: than a good, though concealed, opinion 
of one's ſelf, a firm reſolution, and an unwearied 
perſeverance. None but madmen attempt impoſſibi · 
lities; and whatever is poſſible, is one way or ano - 
ther to be brought about / If one method fails, tryano· 
ther, and ſuit your methods to the characters you 
have to do with. At the treaty of the Pyrenees, which 
Cn, Magen and Don Louis de Hare conclud- 
80 ed, 
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ed, dans {Ie des Faiſans; the latter carried ſume 
Wie Nein by * N and 11 _— 
The Cardinal had all ta Italian BHS and im- 
patience; Don Louis all the Spaniſh phlegm and te- 
naciouſneſs. The point which the Cardinal had moſt 
at heart was, to hinder the re- eſtabliſument of the 
Prince of Conde, his implacable enemy; but he was 
in haſte to conclude, and impatient to return to Court, 
where abſence is always dangerous. Don Louis ob- 
ſerved this, and never failed at every conference to 
bring the affair of the Prince of Conde upon the taps. 
The Cardinal for ſome time refuſed even to treat 
upon it; Don Louis, with the ſame ſang froid, as con- 
ſtantly perſiſted, till he at laſt prevailed; contrary 
to the intentions and the intereſt both of the Cardi- 
nal and of his Court. Senſe muſt diſtinguiſh between 
what is impoſſible, and what: is only difficult; and 
ſpirit and perſeverance will get the better of the lat- 
ter. Every man is to be had one way or another, and 
every woman almoſt any way. I muſt not omit one 
thing, which is previouſly neceſſary to this, and in- 
deed to every thing elſe ; which is attention, a flexi- 
bility of attention; never to be wholly engroſſed by 
any paſt of future object, but inſtantly directed to 
the preſent one, be it what it will. An abſent man 
can make but few obſervations ; and thoſe will be 
disjointed and imperfect ones, as half the circun- 
ſtances muſt neceſſarily eſcape him. He can purſue 
nothing ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make him lofe 
be way. They are N diſagreeable, and hardly 8 
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be tolerated in old age; but in youth they cannot 
be forgiven. If you find that you have the leaſt ten- 
dency to them, pray watch yourſelf very carefully, 
and you may prevent them now]; but if you let 
them grow into -a habit, you will find it very diff 
cult to eure them hereafter'; ond 4 e gel 
do not know, 09 etRW 3189138 
I heard with great fatisfaQion the other di ay, from 
one who has been lately at Rome, that nobody was 
better received in the beſt companies, than yourſelf, 
The ſame thing, I dare ſay, will happen to you at 
Paris:; where they are particularly kind to all ſtran- 
gers, who will be civil to them, and ſhow a deſire of 
pleaſing. But they muſt be flattered à little, not 
only by words, but by a ſeeming preference given to 
their country, their manners, and their cuſtoms; 
which is but a very ſmall price to pay for a very 
good reception. Were I in Africa, I would pay it 
to a negro for his good-will. Adieu. 


” 1 
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HE Preſident Monteſquieu (whom you will 
be acquainted with at Paris) after having laid 
a in his book de PEfprit des Loix, the nature 
and priveiptes of the three different kinds of govern- 
ment, viz, the democratical, the monarchical, and the 


6 deſpotic ; 
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deſpotic treats of the education neceſſary foreach 
reſpective form. His chapter upon the, education 
proper for the monarchical, I thought worth tran- 
ſcribing, and ſending to you. You will obſerve that 

the monarchy which he has in his eye is France, 

Ce n'eſt point dans les maiſons publiques ou l'on 
inſtrult benfance, que l'on regoit dans les monarchies 
la principale education; c'eſt lorſque l'on entre dans le 
monde que l' ẽducation en quelque fagon commence, 
La eſt I'Ecole de ce que l'on appelle l'honneur, ce 
maitre univerſel, qui doit partout nous conduire. 
C'eſt là que Von voit et que l'on entend toujours 
dire trois choſes, qu'il faut mettre dans les vertus une 
certaine nobleſſe, dans les mœurs une certain frany 
chiſe, dans les manieres une certaine politeſſe. 
Les vertus qu'on nous y montre ſont toujours 
moins ce que l'on doit aux autres, que ce que Fan ſe 
doit a ſoi-meme, elles ne ſont pas tant ce qui nous 
appelle vers nos concitoyens, que ce qui nous en 
diſtingue. TRESS 
| On 


* In monarchies, the principal branch 6f education is not 
taught in colleges or academies. It commences, in ſome mea- 
ſure, at our ſetting out in the world; for this is the ſchool of 
what we call honour, that univerſal preceptor, which 3 
every where to be our guide. 

Here it is that we conſtantly hear three rules or maxims 3 3 viz. 
That we ſhould have a certain nobleneſs in our virtues, a kind | 
of frankneſs in our morals, and a particular politeneſs in our 
behaviour. 

The virtues we are here- ur are leſs what we owe to 
others, than to ourſelves ; they are not ſo much what dfaws us 
towards ſociety, as what diſti e us from our fellow-citizehs. 
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on n wee pas les actions des hommes comme 


bonnes, mais comme belles; comme Juſtes,, mais 
comme grandes; 2 comme raiſonnables, mais s COMM 
extraordinaires. * 
Des que Phonneur y peut trouver EE choſe 
de noble, it eſt ou le; juge qui les rend légitimes, an 
te ſophiſte qui les juſtifie. 

II permet la galanterie lors qu'elle eſt unie A 1 ike 
du ſentiment du cœur, ou à Pidee de conquete x et 
c'eſt la vraie raiſon pour laquelle les mœurs ne font 
jamais ſi pures dans les monarchies, que dans les 
gouvernemens rẽpublicains. 

It permet la ruſe, lorfqu'elle eſt jointe à Yidee de 
la grandeur de Veſprit ou de la grandeur deg affaires, 
comme dans 14 politique dont les fineſſes ne Voffen- 
ſent pas. 

Il ne defend Fadulation que lorſqu'elle eſt ſe "OA 


die 
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Here the actions of men are judged, not as virtuous, but as 


ſhining ; not as juſt, but as great; not as as but as 
extraordinary. 


A 


When honour here meets with any thing noble i in,our vac. 


. * 4 - 


they are excuſed. «+ * 16.6 


It allows of gallantry, when united with the iden of ſebftble 
affeftion, or with that of conqueſt z this is the reaſon why we 
never FS with ſo ſtrict a purity of morals in TY as w in 
republican governments... rr 

It allows of cunning and craft, * joined — 1 
of greatneſs of ſoul or importance of affairs; as fot ITE fo in 
politics, with .whoſe fiveſles it 1s {ar from being offended.” 


It does not forbid | agulation, but when ſeparate from the idea 
Vor. III. D of 
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de Videe, d'une grande fortune, et n'eſt jointe ng 
ſentiment de fa propre baſſeſſe. 

A Vegard des mceurs, j'ai dit que Nedacetion 4 
monarchies doit y mettre une certaine franchiſe. On 
y veut donc de la verite dans les diſcours. Mais eſt- 
ce par amour pour elle? point du tout. On la veut 
parce qu'un homme qui eſt accoutume à la dire pa- 
roĩt ètre hardi et libre. En effet, un tel homme 
ſemble ne dependre que des choſes, et non pas de la 
maniere dont un autre les regoit. 

C'eſt ce qui fait qu'autant que Von y recommande 
cette eſpece de franchiſe, autant on y mepriſe celle 
du peuple, qui n'a que la verité et la lmplicits pour 
objet. | 
Enfin I'&ducatton dans les monarchies e exige dans 
les manieres une certaine politeſſe. Les hommes nes 
pour vivre enſemble, ſont nẽs auſſi pour ſe plaire; et 

cy 


of a large fortune, and ng only with the ſenſe of our 
mean condition. 

With regard to morals, I have obſerved, that the vi 
of monarchies ought to admit of a certain frankneſs and open 
carriage. Truth therefore in converſation is here a neceſſary 
point, But is it for the ſake of truth? By no means. Truth is 
requiſite only, becauſe a perſon habituated to veracity has an 
air of boldneſs and freedom. And indeed, a man of this ſtamp 
ſeems to lay a ſtreſs only on the things themſelves, not on gh 
manner in which they are received. | 102 

Hence it is, that in proportion as this kind of franknetf' is 
commended, that of the common people is deſpiſed, w nn has 
nothing but truth and ſimplicity for its object. | 

In fine, the education of monarchies requires à certain po- 


liteneſs of behaviour. Man, a ſociable animal, is formed to 
pleaſe 
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celui qui n'obſerveroit pas les bienſceances, choquant 
tous ceux avec qui il vivroit, ſe decrediteroitau point 
qu'il deviendroit incapable de faire aucun bien. 

Mais ce n'eſt pas d'une ſource ſi pure que la poli- 
teſſe a couttime de tirer ſon origine. Elle nait de 
Fenvie de ſe diſtinguer, C'eſt par orgueil que nous 
ſommes polis: nous nous ſentons flates d'avoir des 
manieres qui prouvent que nous ne ſommes pas dans 
la baſſeſſe, et que nous n'avons pas veEcu avec cette 
ſorte de gens que l'on a abandonnes dans tous les 
ages. | 
Dans les monarchies la politeſſe eſt naturaliſee à la 
cour. Un homme exceſſivement grand rend tous 
les autres petits. De 1a les egards que l'on doit a 
tout le monde; de- là nait la politeſſe, qui flatte 
autant ceux qui ſont polis que ceux a l' ẽgard de qui 

8 IF | | 11s 


pleaſe in ſociety; and a perſon that would break through the 
rules of decency, ſo as to ſhock thoſe he converſed with, would 
lole the public eſteem, and become incapable-of doing any 
good. | 
But politeneſs, generally ſpeaking, does not derive its origi- 
nal from ſo pure a ſource, It riſes from a deſire of diſtinguiſh- 
ing ourſelves. It is pride that renders us polite : we are flat- 
tered with being taken notice of for a behaviour that ſhows we 
are not of a mean condition, and that we have not been bred up 
with thoſe who in all ages are conſidered as the ſcum of the 
people. | 

Politeneſs, in monarchies, is naturalized at Court. One man 
exceſſively great renders every body elſe little. Hence that re- 
gard, which is paid to our fellow- ſubjects : hence that 
politeneſs, equally pleaſing to thoſe by whom, as to thoſe to- 
wards whom, it is practiſed : becauſe it gives people to under- 
ith D 2 - "ſang, 
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ils le font, PATFR, gu 'elle fait comprendre qu'on eſt 
de la cour, ou qu'on eſt digne d'en etre, 
Lair de la cour conſiſte a quitter ſa grandeur 
propre pour une grandeur emprunt&e. Celle-ci flatte 
plus un courtiſan que la ſienne meme. Elle donne 
une certaine modeſtie ſuperbe qui ſe rẽpand au- loin, 
mais dont l'orgueil diminue inſenſiblement, à pro- 
portion de la 1 Bb ou l'on eſt de la ſource de cette 
grandeur. 
On trouve à la cour une délicateſſe de goũt en 
toutes choſes, qui vient d'un uſage continuel des 
ſuperfluites d'une grande fortune, de la varietẽ et ſur- 
tout de la laſſitude des plaiſirs, de la multiplicite, de 
la confuſion mème des fantaiſies, qui, lorſqu'elles 
ſont agreables y ſont toujours recues. 

C'eſt ſur toutes ces choſes que l' education ſe porte 
pour faire ce qu'on appelle Phonnete homme, qui a 


toutes 


ſtand, that a perſon actually belongs, or at leaſt deſerves to be- 
long, to the Court. 

A Court air, conſiſts in quitting. a real for a borrowed * 
neſs. The latter pleaſes the Courtier more than the ſormer. 
It inſpires him with a certain diſdainful modeſty, which ſhews 
itfelf externally, but whoſe pride inſenſibly diminiſhes in pro- 
portion to its diſtance from the ſource of this greatneſs. 

At Court we find a delicacy of taſte in every thing, a delicacy 
ariſing from the conſlant uſe of the ſuperfluities of life, from the 
variety, and eſpecially the fatiety of pleaſures, from the multi- 
plicity and even confuſion of fancies, which, if they. are but 
agreeable, are ſure of being. well received, | 
— Theſe are the things which properly fall within the province 
of education, in order to form what we call a man of honour, 2 

man 
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toutes les quelités et toutes les vertus que Yon de- 
mande dans ce gouvernement. 

IQ, Phonneur ſe mèlant par- tout entre dans toutes 
les fagons de penſer et toutes les manieres de ſentir, 
et dirige meme les principes. 4 

Cet honneur biſarre fait que les vertus ne ſont que 
ce qu'il veut et comme il les veut ; il met de ſon chef 
des regles à tout ce qui nous eſt preſcrit ; il etend ou 
il borne nos devoirs 2 fa fantaiſie, ſoit qu'ils aient 
leur ſource dans la religion, dans Ja politique, ou 
dans la morale. 

Il n'y a rien dans la monarchie que les loix, 1a re- 
ligion, et l'honneur preſcrivent tant que Vobcifſance 
aux volontés du Prince: mais cet honneur nous 

dicte que le Prince ne doit jamais nous preſcrire 
une action qui nous deſhonore, parce qu'elle nous 

rendroit incapable de le ſervir. 


Gruillon 
man poſſeſſed of all the qualities and virtues requiſite in this 
kind of government. ? 


Here it is that honour interferes with every thing, mixing 
even with people's manner of thinking, and directing their very 
principles, / 

To this whimſical honour it is owing that the virtues are 
only juſt what it pleaſes ; ; it adds rules of its own invention to 
every thing preſeribed to us; it extends or limits our duties ac- 
eording to its own fancy, whether they proceed from religion, 
politics, or morality, 

There is nothing ſo ſtrongly inculcated in monarchies, by 
the laws, by religion, and honour, as ſubmiſſion to the Prince's 
will; but this very honour tells us, that the Prince never ought 
to command a diſhonourable aRion, becauſe this would render 
us incapable of ſerving him. 


D 3 Crillon 


r 


guenots, le Vicomte Dorte, qui commandoit dans 
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Gruillon refuſa d'aſſaſſiner le Due de Guiĩſe, mais 
il offrit a Henri Trois de fe battre contre lui. 
Apres la Saint Barthelemi, Charles Neuf ayant éerit 
a tous les gouverneurs de faire maſſacrer les Hu- 


Bayonne, &ccrivit au Roi: Sire, je n'ai trouve 
ce parmi les habitans et les gens de guerre, que de 
bons citoyens, de braves ſoldats, et pas un bour- 
« reau ; ainſi eux et moi ſupplions votre Majeſte 
« ꝗd'employer nos bras et nos vies a choſes faiſables.“ 
Ce grand et genereux courage regardoit une Jachete 
comme une choſe impoſſible. | | 
Il n'y a rien que l'honneur preſcrive plus à la 
Nobleſſe, que de ſervir le Prince à la guerre. En 
effet, c'elt la profeſſion diſtinguee, parce que' ſes 
haſards, ſes ſucces, et ſes malheurs meme condu- 
| | iſent 


Crillon refuſed to aſſaſſinate the duke of Guile, but offered 
to fight him. After the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles IX. 
having ſent orders to the Governors in the ſeveral provinces 
for the Hugonots to be murdered, Viſcount Dort, who com- 
manded at Bayonne, wrote thus to the king: Sire, among the 
© inhabitants of this town, and your Majeſty's troops, I could 
© not find ſo much as one executioner ; they are honeſt citizens 
% and brave ſoldiers, We jointly therefore beſeech your Majeſty 
* to command our arms and lives in things that are practi- 
«© cable.” This great and generous ſoul looked upon a baſe 

action as a thing impoſſible, « 

There is nothing that honour more ſtrongly recommends ta 
the Nobility, than to ſerve their Prince in a military capacity. 
And indeed this is their favourite profeſſion, becauſe its dan» 
gers, its ſucceſs, and even its miſcarriages, are the road to 

grandepr, 


iſent + la grandeur. Mais en impoſant cette Idi, 
Phonneurveut en étre -Varbitre, et s'il ſe trouve 
choque, il exige ou permet qu'on ſe retire chez ſoĩi. 
Il veut qu'on puiſſe indifferemment aſpirer aux 
emplois ou les refuſer; il tient eette libertẽ au deſſus 
de la fortune meme. | Pork Be EIS 
L'honneur a donc ſes regles ſupre ese et Fedu- 
cation eſt obligee de's'y conformer. Les principales 
ſont, qu'il nous eſt bien permis de faire cas de notre 
fortune, mais qu'il nous eſt ſouverainement defendu 
d'en faire aucun de notre vie, | 9.300 
La ſeconde eſt, que lorſque nous avons ẽtẽ une 
foi places dans un rang, nous ne devons rien faire ni 
ſouffrir qui faſſe voir que nous nous tenons infé- 
rieurs a ce rang meme. 

La troiſieme, que les choſes que Phonneur defend, 
ſont plus rigoureuſement defendues, lorſque les Loix 
ne 
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grandeur: Yet this very law of its own making, honour chooſes 


to explain; and in caſe ys any ee it ts or permits 
us to retire. n 


It inſiſts alſo, that we ſhould be at liberty either to ſeek or to 
reject employments ; a liberty which it FR even to an mages 
fortune. 

Honour therefore has its ſupreme laws, to which education is 
obliged to conform. The chief of theſe are, that we are per- 
mitted to ſet a value upon our fortune, but are 2 for- 
| bidden to ſet any upon our lives. 

The ſecond is, That when we are raiſed to a poſt or prefer- 
ment, we ſhould never do or permit any thing, which may ſeem 
to imply that we look upon ourſelves as inferior to the rank we 
hold, | 
The third is, That te things, which honour forbids, are more 

D 4 rigorouſly 
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ne concourent point à les proſcrire, et que celles 
qu'il exige ſont plus fortement exigees, nee 
Loix ne le demandent pas. ! 


Though our government differs conſiderably from 
the French, inaſmuch as we have fixed laws, and 
conſtitutional barriers, for the ſecurity. of our liber- 
ties and propereies; yet the Preſident's obſervations 
hold pretty near as true in England, as in France. 
Though Monarchies may differ a good deal, Kings 
differ v very little. Thoſe who are abſolute, deſire to 
continue ſo, and thoſe, who are not, endeavour, to 
become ſo; hence, the ſame maxims and manners 
almoſt in all Courts: voluptuouſneſs and profuſion 
encouraged, the one to ſink the people into indo- 
lence, the other into poverty, conſequently into de- 
pendency. The Court is called the World here, as: 
well as at Paris; and nothing more is meant, by 
ſaying that a man knows the World, than that he 
knows Courts. In all Courts you muſt expect to 
meet with connections without friendſhip, enmities; 
without hatred, honour. without yirtue, appearances: 
ſaved, and realities ſacrificed ; good manners, with 
bad morals; and all vice and virtue ſo diſguiſed; 
that whoever has only reaſoned upon both, would 
know, ncither, when he firſt met them at Court. It 
is well that you ſhould know the map of that; 


rigor ouſly ſorbidden, when the laws do not concur in the pro- 
hibition ; and thoſe it commands, are more ftrongly inſiſted, 
upon, when they happen not to be commanded by law. 
Mr. NucexT's Tranſlation. 


country, 
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country, chat when you come to travel 1 in it 17 
may do it with greater ſafety. . FE . 

From all this, you will of yourſelf draw this ob- 
vious concluſion, That you are in truth but now go- 
ing to the great and important ſchool, the World; 
to which Weſtminſter and Leipſig were only. the 
little preparatory ſchools, as Mary-le-bone, Wand- 
ſor, &c. are to them. What you have already 
acquired, will only place you in the ſecond form of 
this new ſchool, inſtead of the firſt. But if you 
intend, as I ſuppoſe you do, to get into the ſhell, 
you have very different things to learn from Latin 
and Greek; and which require much more ſagacity 
and attention, than thoſe two dead languages : the 
language of pure and ſimple nature : the language of 
nature variouſly modified, and corrupted by paſſions, 
prejudices, and habits : the language of ſimulation, 
and difimulation ; very hard, but very neceſſary to 
decypher. Homer has not half ſo many, nor ſo dif- 
ficult dialects, as the great book of the ſchool you are 
now going to. Obſerve therefore progreſſively, and 
with the greateſt attention, what the beſt ſcholars in 
the form immediately above you do, and ſo on, till 
you get into the ſhell yourſelf. Adieu. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte, that T have received his letter 
of the 27th May, N. S. and that I adviſe him never 
to take the Engliſh news-writers literally, who never 
yet inſerted any one thing quite right. I have both 
his patent and his mandamus,. in both which he is 
Walter, let the news-papers call him what they 
pleaſe, | 
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SHOU LD not deſerve that pelle ea in re- 
turn from you, if I did not freely and explicitly, 
inform you of every corrigible defect, which I may 
either hear of, ſuſpe&, or at any time diſcover in 
you, Thoſe who in the common courſe of the 
world will call themſelves yobr friends - or whom, 
according to the common notions of friendſhip, 
you may poſſibly think ſuch, will never tell you of 
your faults, ſtill leſs of your weakneſſes. But on 
the contrary, more deſirous to make you their 
friend, than to prove themſelves yours, they will 
flatter both, and, in truth, not be ſorry for either. 
Interiorly, moſt people enjoy the inferiority of theit 
beſt friends. The uſeful and eſſential part of friend- 
ſhip, to you, is reſerved ſingly for Mr. Harte and 
myſelf: our relations to you ſtand pure, and un- 
ſuſpected of all private views. In whatever we ſay 
to you, we can have no intereſt but yours. We 
can have no competition, no jealouſy, no fecret envy. 
or malignity. We are therefore authorized to re- 
preſent, adviſe, and remonſtrate; and your reaſon 
muſt tell you that you ought to attend to, and be- 
lieve us. 11 
I am credibly informed, that there is ſtill a 
confiderable hitch or hobble in your enunciation; 
and that when you ſpeak faſt, you ſometimes: 
| ſpeak 
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ſpeak unintelligibly. I have formerly and fre- 
quently laid my thoughts before you ſo fully upon 
this ſubject, that I can ſay nothing new upon it now. 
I muſt therefore only repeat, that your whole 
depends upon it. Your trade is to ſpeak well, 
both in public and in private. The manner of 
your ſpeaking is full as important as the matter, 
as möre people have ears to be tickled, than 
underſtandings to judge. Be your productions 
ever ſo good, they will be of no uſe, if you. 
ſtile and ſtrangle the in their birth. The beſt 
compoſitions of Corelli, if ill executed, and played 
out of tune, inſtead of touching, as they do when 
well performed, would only excite the indignation 
of the hearers, when murdered by an unſkilful 
performer. But to murder your own productions, 
and that coram populo, is a Medean cruelty, which 
Horace abſolutely forbids. Remember of what 
importance Demoſthenes, and one of the Gracchi, 
thought enunciation; read what ftreſs Cicero, and 
Quintilian lay upon it; even the herb-women at 
Athens were correct judges of it. Oratory with 
all its graces, that of enunciation in particular, 
is full as neceſſary in our government, as it ever 
was in Greece or Rome. No man can make a 
fortune or a figure in this country, without ſpeak- 
ing, and ſpeaking well in public. If you will 
perſuade, you muſt firſt pleaſe; and if you will 
pleaſe, you muſt tune. your voice to harmony, 
you muſt articulate every ſyllable diſtinctly, your 
emphaſes and cadences muſt be ſtrongly and pro- 
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perly marked; and the whole together muſt be 
graceful and engaging ; if you do not ſpeak in 
that manner, you had much better not ſpeak at 
all. All the learning you have, or ever can have, 
* 3s not worth one groat without it. It may be a 
comfort and an amuſement to you in your cloſet, 
but can be of no uſe to you in the world, Let 
me conjure you, therefore, to make this your only 
object till you have abfolutely conquered it, for 
that is in your power; a nothing elſe, read 
and fpeak for nothing elſe!” Read aloud, though 
alone, and read articulately and diſtinctly, as if you 
were reading in public, and on the moſt impor- 
fant occaſion. Recite pieces of eloquence, declame 
ſcenes of tragedies to Mr. Harte, as if he were a 
numerous audience. If there is any particular con- 
fonant which you have a difficulty in articu- 
lating, as I think you had with the X, utter it 
millions and millions of times, till you have uttered 

it right. Never ſpeak quick, till you have firſt 
learned to ſpeak well. In ſhort, lay aſide every 
book and every thought, that does not directly tend 
to this great object, abſolutely deciſive * 
future fortune and figure. 

The next thing neceſſary in your deſtination, is, 
writing correctly, elegantly, and in a good hand too; 
in which three particulars, I am forry to tell you, 
that you hitherto fail. Your hand- writing is a very 
bad one, and would make a ſcurvy figure in an 
office- book of letters, or even in a lady's pocket- book. 
But that fault is eaſily cured by care, ſince every 
| man 
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man who has the uſe of his eyes and of his right 

| „ tage) bee 

"A P k A e. As to the correctneſs and elegancy 

of your writing, attention to grammar does the one, 

and to the beſt authors the other. In your letter to 

me of the 27th June, N. S. you omitted the date of 

the place, ſo that I only conjectured from the con- 
tents, that you were at Rome. 

Thus I have with the truth and freedom of the 
tendereſt affection, told you all your defects, at 
leaſt all that I know or have heard of, Thank God, 
they are all very curable; they muſt be cured, and 1 
am ſure you will cure them. That once done, no- 
thing remains for you to acquire, or for me to wiſh 
you, but the turn, the manners, the addreſs, and the 
graces of the polite world; which experience, obſer- 
vation, and good company will inſenſibly give you. 
Few people at your age have read, ſeen, and known 
ſo much as you have, and conſequently few. are ſo 
near as yourſelf to what I call perfection, by which I 
only mean being very near as well as the belt, Far, 
therefore, from being diſcouraged by what you ftill 
want, what you already have ſhould encourage you 
to attempt, and+convince you that by attempting 
you will inevitably obtain it. The difficulties 
which you have ſurmounted were much greater 
than any you have now to encounter. Till very 
lately, your way has been only through thorns and 
briars; che few that now remain are mixed with 
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roſes. Pleaſure is now the principal remaini ng 
part of your education. It will ſoften and po- 
liſh your manners; it will make you- purſue and 
at laſt overtake the | graces, Pleaſure is neceſſarily 
reciprocal ; no one feels who does not at the ſame 
time give it. To be pleaſed, one muſt pleaſe. 
W hat pleaſes you in others, will in general pleaſe 
them in you. Paris is indiſputably the ſeat of the 
graces; they will even court you, if you are not 
too coy. Frequent and obſerve the beſt companies 
there, and you will ſoon be naturalized among 
them ; you will ſoon find how particularly attentive 
they are to the correctneſs and elegancy of their 
language, and to the graces of their enunciation; 
they would even call the underſtanding of a man in 
queition, who ſhould neglect, or not know. the 
infinite advantages ariſing from them. Narrer, Me. 
citer, diclamer bien, are ſerious ſtudies amon g them, 
and well deſerve to be ſo every where. The con- 
verſations even among the women, frequently turn 
upon the elegancies, and minuteſt delicacies of 
the French language. An enjouement, a gallant turn 
prevails in all their companies, to women, with 
whom they neither are, nor pretend to be, in love 
but ſhould you (as may very poſſibly happen) fall 
really in love there, with fome woman of faſhion 
and ſenſe, (for I do not ſuppoſe you capable of 
falling in love with a ſtrumpet) and that your rival, 
without half your parts or knowledge, ſhould 
get the better of you, merely by dint of manners, 
enjouement, badinage; &c. how would you regret not 
having 
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having criti theſe accompliſhments 
which you deſpiſed» as ſuperficial and trifling, but 
which you would then find of real conſequence in 
the courſe of the world | And men, as well as wo- 
men, are taken by theſe external graces. Shut up 
your books then now as a buſineſs, and open them 
only as a pleaſure : but let the great book of the 
World be your ſerious ſtudy; read it over and over, 
get it by heart, adopt its ſtyle, and make it your 
own. | 

When I caſt up your account as it now ſtands, I 
rejoice to ſee the balance ſo much in your favour; 
and that the items per contra are ſo few, and of ſuch a 
nature, that they may be very eaſily cancelled. By 
way of debtor and creditor, it ſtands thus: | 


Creditor By French. Debtor To Engliſh. 
German. _ Enunciation, 
Italian. | Manners. 
Latin. | : 
Greek. 
Logic. 
Ethics. 
Hiſtory. 
Naturæ. 
Jus Gentium, 
Publicum. 


This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and a 
very encouraging one for you. A man who owes 
ſo little, can clear it off in a very little time, and 
if he is a prudent man, will; whereas a man, who 
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by lung negligence owes à great deal, deſpairs of 
ever being able to pay; and thetefote never fooks 
into his accounts at all. 

When you go to Genoa, pray obſerye carefully 
all the environs of it, and view them with ſomebody 
who can tell you all the ſituations and operations of 
the Auſtrian army, during that famous ſiege, if 
it deſerves to be called one; for in reality the town 
never was beſieged, nor had the Auftrians any 'one 
thing neceſſary for a ſiege. If Marquis Cehrurie 
who was laſt winter in England, ſhould happen to 
be there, go to him with my compliments, and he 
will ſhow you all imaginable civilities. * 

I could have ſent you ſome letters to Florence, 
but that I knew Mr. Mann would be of more uſe 
to you than all of them. Pray make him my | com 
pliments. Cultivate your Italian, while you are 5 
Florence; where it is ſpoken in its utmoſt purity, 
but ill pronounced, 

Pray fave me the ſeed of ſome of the beſt melons 
you eat, and put it up dry in paper, You need 
not ſend it me; but Mr. Harte will bring it in his 
pocket when he comes over. © I ſhould likewiſe be 
glad of ſome cuttings of the beſt figs, eſpecially. FI 
Fico gentile, and the Maltheſe; but as this is not the | 
ſeaſon for them, Mr. Mann will, I dare ſay, under- 
take that commiſſion, and ſend them to me at the 
proper time by Leghorn. Adieu. Endeavour to 
pleaſe others, and divert yourſelf as much. as ever 
you can, en henne te et ran EN | 
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P. S, I ſend you. the eneloſed to deliver eber 
Rochford, upon ur arrival at urin. 318 1219 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, | 1 
INC E your letter from Sienna, which quveimb 
Da very imperfeR account both of your illneſs and 
your recovery, I have not received one word either 
from you or Mr. Harte. I impute this to the cares 
leſſneſs of the poſt ſingly; and the great diſtance 
between us, at preſent, expoſes our letters to thaſe 
accidents. But when you come to Paris, from whence 
the letters arrive here very regularly, I ſhall. inſift 
upon your writing to me conſtantly once a week; and 
that upon the ſame day, for inſtance, every Thurs 
day, that I may know by what mail to expect 
your letter. 7 ſhall alſo, require you to be more 
minute in your account of yourſelf than you have 
hitherto been, or than I have required; becauſe of 
the informations which I have received from time to 
time from Mr. Harte. At Paris you will be out of 
your time, and muſt ſet up for yourſelf: it is then 
that I ſhall be very ſolicitous to know how you carry 
on your buſineſs. While Mr. Harte was your part - 
ner, the care was his ſhare, and the profit yours. 
But at Paris, if you will have the latter, you muſt 
take the former along with it. . It will be quite A 
Vor. III, E new 
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new. world to you; very different from the little 
world, that yeu have hitherto ſeen; ànd you will 
have much more to do in it. Vou muſt keep your 
little aceounts conſtantly every morning, if you would 
not have them run into confuſion, and ſwell to a 
bulk that would frighten you from ever looking into 
them at all. You muſt allow ſome time for learn- 
ing what you do not know, and ſome for keep- 
ing what you do know: and you muſt leave a great 
deal of time for your pleaſures; which (I repeat it 
again) are now become the moſt neceflary part of 
your education. It is by converſations, dinners, 
ſuppers, entertainments, Cc. in the beſt companies; 
that you muſt be formed for the world. Les mani- 
eres, les agrimens, les graces, cannot be learned by 
theory; they are only to be got by uſe among thoſe 
who have them; and they are now the main object 
of your life, as they are neceſſary ſteps to your 
fortune. A man of the beſt parts, and the greateſt 
learning, if he does not know the World by his o. 
experience and obſervation, will be very abſurd; 
and conſequently very unwelcome in company. He 
may ſay very good things: but they will pro- 
bably be ſo ill- timed, miſplaced, or - improperly 
addreſſed, that he had much better hold his tongue. 
Full of his own matter, and uninformed of, or inat- 
tentive to the particular circumſtances and ſituations 
of the company, he vents it indiſcriminately-: he 
puts ſome people out of countenance ; he ſhocks 
others ; and frightens all, who dread what may come 
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gut next. The moſt general rule that Jean give 
you for the World, and which your experience will 
convince you of the truth of, is, Never to give the 
tone to the company, but to take it from them; 
and to labour more to put them in conceit with 
themſelves, than to make them admire you. Thoſe 
whom you can make like themſelves better, will, I 
promiſe you, like you very well. 

A Syſtem-monger, who, without knowing any 
thing of the World by experience, has formed a ſyſ- 
tem of it in his duſty cell, lays it down, for example, 
that (from the general nature of mankind) flattery 
is pleaſing. He will therefore flatter. But how? 
Why, indiſcriminately. And, inſtead of repairing 
and heightening the piece judiciouſſy, with ſoft co-—- 
lours, and a delicate pencil; with a coarſe bruſh, 
and a great deal of white-waſh, he daubs and be- 
ſmears the piece he means to adorn. His flattery 
offends even his patron; and is almoſt too groſs for 
his miſtreſs. A Man of the World knows the force 
of flattery as well as he does; but then he knows 
how, when, and where to give it; he proportions 
his doſe to the conſtitution of the patient. He flat - 
ters by application, by inference, by compariſon, by 
hint; and ſeldom directly. In the courſe of the 
world there is the ſame difference, in ur thing, 
between ſyſtem and practice. | 

long to have you at Paris, which is to be your 
great ſchool; you will 8 then in a manner Within, 
reach e bs > 41. 35414 

Tell me, are you perso recovered, or do you 
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ain gad any remaining complaint u upon 1 your ling 
Your diet ſhould be cooling, and at the fame tine 
nouriſhing... Milks of all kinds are proper for you 3 
wines of all kinds bad, A great deal of gentle, and 
no violent exerciſe, is good for you. Adieu. Gra- 
40 . en contingat abunde 1 Na 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, + 4 
\HIS letter will, I am perfuaded, find you, ati 

I hope ſafely, arrived at Montpellier; from 
Rr I truſt that Mr. Harte's indiſpoſition will, by 
being totally removed, allow you to get to Paris be- 
fore Chriſtmas, You will there 2100 two people, who, 
though both Engliſh, I recommend in the flrongeft 
manner poſſible to your attention ; and adviſe you th 
form the moſt intimate connections with them both, 
in their different Ways. The one is a min whom you 
already know ſomething of, but not near endugh: It 
is the Earl of Huntingdon ; who, next to you, is the 
trueſt object of my affection and eſteem; and who 
(Lam proud to ſay it) calls me, and conſiders me as 
his adopted father. His parts are as quick, as his 
knowledge is extenfive ; and if quality were worth 
putting into an account, where every other item is {6 
much more valuable, his is the firſt almoſt in this 


country: the figure he will make, ſoon after he returns 
9 to 
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to it, will, if I am not more mi ſtaken chan cher I was 
in my life, equal his birth and r my hopes. Such 2 
connection will be of infinite e to your ; and, 
I can aſſure you, that he is extremely diſpoſed to form 
it upon my account z and will, I hope and believe, 
deſire to improve and cement it upon your own. 

In our parliamentary government, connections are 
abſolutely neceſſary; and, if prudently formed, and 
ably maintained, the ſucceſs of them is infallible, 
There are two forts of connections, which I would 
always adyiſe you to have in view. The firſt I will 
call equal ones; by which I mean thoſe, where the 
two connecting parties reciprocally find their account, 
from pretty near an equal degree of parts and abili- 
ties. In thoſe, there muſt be a freer communi@a- 
tion; each muſt ſee that the other is able, and be 
convinced that he is willing to be of uſe to him; 
Honour muſt be the principle of ſuch connections; 
and there muſt be a mutual dependence, that preſent 
and ſeparate intereſt ſhall not be able to break them, 
There myſt bea joint ſyſtem of action; and in caſe 
of different opinions, each muſt recede a Nittle, i in'or- 
der at laſt to form an unanimous one. Such, 1 hope, 
will be your connection with Lord Huntingdon. Vou 
will both come into parliament at the ſame time; and 
if you have an equal ſhare of abilities and applica- 
tion, you and he, with other young people, whom 
you will naturally aſſociate, may form a band which 
will be reſpected by any Adminiſtration, and make 
a figure in the public. The other ſort of connections 
call unequal ones; that is, where the parts are all 
E 3 on 
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on one · ſide, and the rank and fortune on the other. 
Here, the advantage is all on one ſide; but that 
advantage muſt be ably and artfully concealed. Com- 
plaiſance, and an engaging manner, and a patient tole- 
ration of certain airs of ſuperiority, muſt cement them. 
The weaker party muſt be taken by the heart, his 
head giving no hold; and be muſt be governed, by 
being made to believe that he governs. Theſe peo- 
ple, ſkilfully led, give great weight to their leader. 
I have formerly pointed out to you a couple that T 
take to be proper objects for your ſkill; and you 
will meet with twenty more, for they are very rife. 
The other perſon, whom I recommend to you, is 

a woman; not as a woman, for that is not immedi- 
ately my buſineſs; beſides, I fear ſhe is turned of 
fifty. It is Lady Hervey, whom I directed you to 
call upon at Dijon; but who, to my great joy, be- 
cauſe to your great advantage, paſſes all this winter 
at Paris. She has been bred all her life at Courts; 
of which ſhe has acquired all the eaſy good-breeding, 
and politeneſs, without the frivolouſneſs, ©, She has 
all the reading that a woman fhould have; and mote 
than any woman need have; for ſhe underſtands 
Latin perfectly well, though ſhe wiſely conceals it. 
As ſhe will look upon you as her ſon, I defire that 
you will look upon her as my delegate: truſt, con- 
ſuit, and apply to her without reſerve, No woman 
ever had, more than ſhe has, le ton de la parfaitement 
bonne compagnie, les manieres engageantes, et le je ne 
fears quoi qui plait. Deſire her to reprove and cor- 
rect any, and every, the leaſt error and inaccuracy 
TO in 
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in your manners, air, addreſs, c. No woman in 
Europe can do it ſo well none will do it more will- 
ingly, or in a more proper and abliging manner. 
In ſuch, a caſe, ſhe will not put you! out of coun- 
tenance, by telling. you of it in company; but either 
intimate it by ſome ſign, or wait for an opportunity 
when you are alone together. She is alſo in the 
beſt French company, where ſhe will not only intro- 
duce, but puff you, if 1 may uſe ſo low a word. 
And ] can aſſure you, that it is No little help, in the 
beau monde, to be puffed there by a faſhionable wo- 
man. I ſend you the encloſed, billet to carry her, 
only as a certificate, of the identity of your perſon, 
which I take it for Granted, ſhe. could not know 
again. enn 
Lou would be ſo much prise to receive a 
whgle, letter from me, without any mention of the 
exterior ornaments neceſſary for a gentleman, as 
manners, elocution, air, addreſs, graces, Oc. that, 
to comply with your expectations, Iwill touch upon 
them; and tell you, that, when you come to Eng- 
land, I will ſhow you ſome people whom I do not 
now care to name, raiſed to the higheſt ſtations ſingly 
by thoſe exterior and adventitious ornaments; whoſe 
parts would never have entitled them to the ſmalleſt 
office in the exciſe. Are they then neceſſary, and worth 
acquiring, or not? You will ſee many inſtances of this 
kind at Paris, particularly a glaring one, of a perſon * 
raiſed to the higheſt poſts and dignities in F. maetes 


* Mr, le Marechal de Richelieu. b va 
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well as to be abſolute ſouereign of the beau monde; 
ſingly; by the graces of his perſon and addreſs; by 
wamaa's chit · chat, accompanied with important geſ - 
tures; by an impoſing air, and pleaſing abord. Ney, 
by theſe, helps he even paſſes for a wit, though he 
hath certainly no uncomman ſhare of it. I will not 
name him, - becauſe it would be very imprudent in 
you to do it. A young fellow at his firſt entrance 
into the beau monde muſt not offend the king de fatto 
there. It is very often more neceſſary to conceal 
contempt than reſentment, the former being never 
forgiven, but the latter ſometimes forgot. 

There is a ſmall quarto book, intitled Hiſtoire Chro- 
nologique de la France, lately publiſhed by le Preſident 
Henault ; a man of parts and learning, with whom 
you will probably get acquainted at dat Pavia: : T'defirg 
that it may always lie upon your table, for yo 
recourſe as often as you read hiſtory. The chronology, 
though chiefly relative to the hiſtory of France, is 
not ſingly confined to it; but the moſt intereſting 
events of all the reft of Europe are alſo inſeetedy, 
and many of them adorned by ſhort, pretty, and 
juſt reflections. The new edition of e Memoires ae 
Sully, in three quarto volumes, is alſo extremely well 
worth your reading, as it will give you a clearer and 
truer notion of one of the moſt intereſting periods of 
the French hiſtory, than you can yet have formed, 
from all the other books you may have read upon the 
ſubject. That Prince, I mean Henry the Fourth, had 
all the a 0 vz of ann " ofa. 
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Ring; and almoſt of a man. The laſt ure the moſt 
rarely ſean ; may you poſſeſs them all! Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and let 
him know that I have this moment received his letter 
of the 22th,: N. S8. from Antibes. It requires nd 
immediate anſwer, I ſhalb therefore delay mine till 
have another from him. Give him e 


re 
which I have e c _ _ * 
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LET TEA * 


ten Londdh, \Novenber the iſ, ©. 8. 5 8 
MY DEAR FRIEND, © | 


1 


HOPE this letter will not find you fill at Mont- 
pellier, but rather be ſent after you from thence - 
to Paris, where I am perfuaded ' that Mr. Harte 
could find as good advice for his leg as at Mont- 
pellier, if not better; but if he is of a different 
opinion, I am fure you vaght to ſtay there as long 
as he defires, ; 

While you are in Prance, I could wiſh that the 
hours you allot for hiſtorical amuſement, ſhould be 
intirely devoted to the hiftory of France. One al- Fe 
ways reads hiſtory to moſt advantage in that country | 
to which it is relative; not only books, but perfons | 
being ever at hand, to folve the doubts and clear up 
diffculties. I do by no means adviſe you to throw 
away your time in ranſacking, like a dull antiquarian, 
the minute and unimportant parts of remote and fa- 
bulous 
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bulous times. Let blockheads read what block+ 
heads wrote. A general notion of the hiſtory of 
France, from the conqueſt. of that country by · the 
Franks, to the reign of Lewis the XIth, is ſufficient 
for uſe, conſequently ſufficient for you. There are 
however, . in thoſe remote times, ſome remarkable 
ras, that deſerve more particular attention; I mean 
thoſe in which ſome notable alterations happened in 
the conſtitution and form of government. As for 
example, the ſettlement of Clovis in Gaul, and the 
form of government which he then eſtabliſhed; for, 
by the way, that form of government differed in this 
particular from all the other Gothic governments, 
that the people, neither collectively nor by repre- 
ſentatives, had any ſhare in it. It was a mixture of 
monarchy and ariſtocracy ; and what were called the 
States General of France, conſiſted only of the Nobi- 


lity and Clergy, till the time of Philip le Bel, in the 


very beginning of the fourteenth century; who fuſt 
called the people to thoſe aſſemblies, by no means 
for the good of the people, who were only amuſed by 
this pretended honour ; but, in truth, to check the 
Nobility and Clergy, and induce them to grant the 


money he wanted for his profuſion; this was 
ſcheme of Enguerrand de Marigny his Miniſter, who 


governed both him and his kingdom to ſuch a degree, 
as to be called the co- adjutor and governor, of the 
kingdom. Charles Martel laid aſide theſe aſſemblies, 
and governed by open force. Pepin reſtored them, 
and attached them to him, and with them the nation; 
bywhic h means he depoſed Childeric, and mounted 
8789 the 
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over the common run of events. Some people read 
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the throne,” This is a ſecond period worth your. 
attention. The third race of Kings, which begins 
with Hugues Capet, is a third period. A judieious 
reader of hiſtory will ſave himſelf a great deal of 
time and trouble, by attending with care only to 


thoſe intereſting. periods of hiſtory, which furniſh 


remarkable events, and make æras; going lightly 


hiſtory, as others read the Pilgrim's Progrefs:; 
giving equal attention to, and indiſcriminately load- 
ing their memories with every part alike. But I 
would have you read it in a different manner: 
take the ſhorteſt general hiſtory you can find of 
every country; and mark down: in that hiſtory the 
moſt important periods, ſuch as conqueſts, changes 


of Kings, and alterations of the form of govern- 


ment; and then have recourſe to more extenſive 
hiſtories, or particular treatiſes, relative to theſe 


great points. Conſider them well, trace up their 


cauſes, and follow their conſequences, For inſtance, 
there is a moſt excellent, though very ſhort hiſtory 


of France, by le Gendre. Read that with attention, 


and you will know enough of the general hiſtory; 
but when you find there ſuch remarkable periods as 
are above mentioned, conſult Mezeray, and other the 
beſt and minuteſt hiſtorians, as well as political trea- 
tiſes upon thoſe ſubjects. In later times, Memoirs, 
from thoſe of Philip de Commines, down to the in- 
numerable ones in the reign of Lewis the XIV th, 


have been of great uſe, and thrown great light * 


particular parts of hiſtory. 


Conver- | 
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Convexſation in France, if you have the addreſs 
and dexterity to turn it upan uſeful ſubjects, will 
exceedingly improve your hiſtarical knowledge ; for 
people there, however claffically ignorant they may 
be, think it a ſhame to be ignorant of the hiſtory of 
their own country: they read that, if they read no- 
thing elſe, and having often read nothing elſe, are 
proud of having read that, and talk of it willingly; 
even the women are well inſtructed in that ſort of 
read ing. I am far from meaning by this, that you 
ſhould always be talking wiſely, in company, of 
books, hiſtory, and matters of knowledge. There 
are many companies which you will, and ought to 
keep, where ſuch converſations would be miſplaced 
 andill-timed; your own good- ſenſe maſt diftinguifh 
the company, and the time, You muſt trifle. with 
triflers; and be ſerious only with the ſerious, but 
dance to thoſe who pipe. Cur in theatrum Cato ſavere 
wveni/ti ? was juſtly ſaid to an old man: how much 
more ſo would it be to one of your age ? From the 
moment that you are dreſt, and go out, pocket all 
your knowledge with your watch; and never pull it 
out in company unleſs deſired: the produging of 
the one unaſked, implies that you are weary of the 
company; and the producing of the other unre- 
quired, will make the eompany weary of you. Com- 
pany is a republic too jealous of its liberties, to ſuffer 
a dictatot even for a quarter of an hour; and yet in 
that, as d alli republics, there are fome fow who. 
really govern j hut then it is by ſeeming to diſclaimy 
inſtead of attempting to uſurpæbe power: that is the 
occaſion 
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occaſion in which manners, dekterity; addreſs; and 
the undefineuble fe ne Mf quoi triumph y if'property 
exerted, their conqueſt is ſure, and the more laſting 
for not being pererived. Remember; that this is not 
only your firſt and greateſt; but ought to be almoſt 
your only object, while you are in Frances, -- + 


12 
I know that many of your countrymen are apt to 
call the freedom and vivacity of the French; petu« 
lancy and ill- breeding; but ſhould ydu think ſo, 1 
defire upon many accounts that you will not ſay ſo : 
I admit that it may be ſo, in ſome inſtances of petiti 
martres ctourd#s, and in ſome young people unbroken 
to the world; but I ean aſſure you that you will 
find it much otherwiſe with people of a certain ran 
and age, upon whoſe model you will do very well 
to form yourſelf,” We call their Ready affurance 
impudence : Why? Only, becauſe what we. calk 
modeſty is awkward baſhfulneſs, and mauvaiſe hontt. 
For my part, I ſee no impudence, but, on the con- 
| tracy, infinite utility and advantage, in preſenting 
one's ſelf with the ſame coolneſs and unconcern, in 
any, and every company: till one can do that, I 
am very ſure that one ean never preſent one's ſelf 
well. Whatever is done under concern and embar- 
raſſment, muſt be ill-done; and, till a, man is abſo- 
lutely eaſy and unconcerned in every company, he 
will never be thought to have kept good, nor be 
very weleome in it. A fteady aſſurance, with: ſeem - 
ing modeſty, is poſſibly the moſt uſeful qualification 
that a man can have in every part of life. A man 
would certainly make a very conſiderable fortune and 
figure 


—ͤ—T— — — —— — —— — 


pliſhments, and you will think right, for I never 


you have already made. To have it ſaid and believed 


poſition of a character, as I never yet knew any one 


ardently wiſh, that you may. Abſolute perfection 
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figure. in, the world, whoſe modeſty, and timidity 
ſhould often, as baſhfulneſs always does, put him 
in the deplorable and lamentable ſituation of the 
pious Æneas, when ob/ftupuit fleteruntque come, et 
vox faucibus hæſit. Fortune (as well as women) 
born to be controul dd. 
Stoops to the forward and the bold. f 


Aſſurance and intrepidity, under the white bantesbd 
ſeeming modeſty, clear the way for merit, that would 
atherwiſe be diſcouraged by difficulties in its journey 
whereas barefaced impudence is thenoify and/bluſters. 
ing harbinger of a worthleſs and ſenſeleſs uſurper- 

You will think that I ſhall never have done ro- 
commending to you theſe exterior worldly; accom· 


ſhall; they are of too great conſequence to you, for 
me to be indifferent or negligent about them : the 
ſhining part of your future figure and fortune de- 
pends now wholly upon them. Theſe are the acqui - 
ſitions which muſt give efficacy and ſucceſa to thoſe 


that you are the moſt learned man in England, would 
be no more than was ſaid and believed of Dr. Bent; 
ley: but to have it ſaid, at the ſame time, that you 
are alſo the beſt-bred, moſt polite, and agreeable 
man in the kingdom, would be ſuch a happy com- 


man deſerve; and which I will endeavour, as well as 


is, I well know, unattainable: but I know too, 
that a man of parts may be unweariedly aiming at, 
and 
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and arrive pretey near it. "Try," labour, p 
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8 8 London, Nov. $th, 0. 8. 1750. 
My DEAR emmy dz xe — — 


EFORE you get to Parts bbs you will 

ſoon be left to your on diſeretion, if you have 
any, it is neceſſary that we ſhould underſtand one 
another thoroughly; which is the moſt probable 
way of preventing diſputes. Money, the cauſe of 
moſt miſchief in the world, is the cauſe of moſt 
quarrels between fathers and ſons; the former com- 
monly thinking, that they cannot give too little, and 
the latter, that they cannot have enough: both 
equally in the wrong. You muſt do me the juſtiee 
to acknowledge, that I have hitherto neither ſtinted, 
nor grudged any expence that could be of uſe, or 
real pleaſure to you; and I can aſſure you, by the 
way, that you have travelled at a much more conſi- 
derable expence than I did myſelf : but I never fa 
much as thought of that, while Mr. Harte was at 
the head of your finances; being very fure, that the 
ſums granted were ſcrupulouſly applied to the uſes 
for which they were intended. But the cafe will ſoon 
be altered, and you will be your own receiver and 
treaſurer. However, I promiſe you, that we will 
not quarre] fingly upon the gzanium, which ſhall be 
| chearfully 
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chearfully and freely granted; the application and 
appropriation of it will be the material point, which 


1 am now going to clear up, and finally ſettle with 
you. I will fix, or even name, no ſettled allows 
ance, though I well know in my own mind what 
would be the proper one; but I will. fiſt try your 
draughts, by which I can in a good degree judge of 
your conduct. This only I tell you in general, that, 

ir the channels through which my money is to go 
are the proper ones, the ſource ſhall not be ſcanty; 
but ſhould it deviate into dirty, muddy, and obſqurs 
ones, (which by the bye it cannot do for a week, 
without my knowing it) I give you fair and timely 
notice, that the ſource will inſtantly, be dry. Mr, 
Harte, in eſtabliſhing you at Paris, will point gut 
to you thoſe proper channels: he will leave you there 
upon the foot of a man of faſhion and I will con- 
tinue you upon the ſame : you will have your coach, 
your valet de chambre, your own footman, and 
a valet de place; which by the way is one ſervant 
more than I had, I would have you very well dreſt; 
by which I mean, dreſt as the generality of people of 
faſhion are; that is, not to be taken notice of, for 
being either more or leſs fine than other people: it 48 
by being well dreft, · not finely dreſt, that a gentle- 
man ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. . You muſt frequent 
tes ſpeftacles, which expence I ſhall willingly ſupply. 
You muſt play @ a des petits jeux de commer ce, in mix- 
ed companies; that article is trifling ; I ſhall pay it 
chearfully. All the other articles of pocket- money 
are very inconſiderable at Paris, in compariſon of 

T3) What 


U,, en by 


what they are here; the filly cuſtom of gi ne mo- 
ney wherever one dines or ſups, and the expenſive 
importunity of ſubſcriptions, not being yet intro- 
duced there. Having thus reckoried up all the de- 
cent expences of a gentleman, which I will mol 
readily defray ; T come now to thoſe which I* Wi l1 
neither bear nor ſupply.” The firſt of theſe 1 is gam: 
ing, of which, though I haye not the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect you, I think it neceffary eventually to aſſure 
you, that no conſideration in the world ſhall. ever 
make me pay your play-debts : ſhould you ever urge 
to me that your honour is pawned, l ſhould moſt 
immoveably anſwer you, that it was your honour, 
not mine, that was pawned : and that your creditor 
might e en take the pawn for the debt. ; 
Low company, and low pleaſures, are always much 
more coſtly than liberal and elegant ones. The diſ- 
graceful riots of a tavern, are much more expenſive, 
as well-as diſhonourable, than the (ſometimes par- 
donable) exceſſes in good company.. I muſt abſo- 
lutely hear of no tavern \ſcrapes and {quabbles, 3 
come now to another and very material point ; 
I mean women; and I will not addreſs myſelf to you 
upon this ſubjeR, either in a religious, a moral, or a 
parental ſtyle, I will even lay aſide my age, remem- 
ber yours, and ſpeak to you, as one man of pleaſure, 
if he had parts too, would ſpeak to another. I will 
by no means pay for whores, and their never- failing 
conſequences, ſurgeons ; nor will I, upon any ac- 
count, keep fingers, dancers, actreſſes, and id genus 
omne; and, independently of the expence, I muſt tell 
Vol. III, F you, 
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you, that ſuch connections would give me, and all 


His health, and ruin his fortune, with ſuch ſort of 
creatures; in ſuch a place as Paris eſpecially, whete 
gallantry is both the profeſſion and the practice of 
"every woman of faſhion. To ſpeak plainly; I will 
will your conſtitution forgive them you. "Theſe dit- 


upon the lungs. This argument, I am ſure, ouZht 


your money in baubles at toy-ſhops. Have one 


not to ſupply the profuſion of a Rake. This, 'you 


ſenſible people, the utmoſt contempt for your parts 
and addreſs : a young fellow muſt have as little ſenſe 
as addreſs, to venture, or more properly to ſacrifice 


not forgive your underſtanding c—s and ps; nor 
tempers, as well as their cures, fall nine times in ten 


to have weight with you; for I proteſt to you that 
if you meet with any ſuch accident, I would not ihe 
one year's purchaſe for your life. Laſtly, there is 
another ſort of expence that Iwill not allow, only 
becauſe it is a filly one; I mean the fooling ' away 


handſome ſnuff-box (if you take ſnuff) and one hand- 
ſome ſword ; but then no more very pretty and ver) 
uſeleſs things. p, natur 
By what goes before, you will eaſily perceive, that 
T mean to allow you whatever is neceſſary, not only for 
the figure, but for the pleaſures of a Gentleman, and 


muſt confeſs, does not ſavour of either the ſeverity'or 


parſimony of old age. I conſider this agreement be- 
tween us, as a ſubſidiary treaty on my part, for ſer- 
vices to be performed on yours. I promiſe you, that 

I will be as punctual in the payment of the ſubſidies, 


as e has been during the laſt war; but then! 
f give 
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give you notice, at the ſame time, that I, require a 
much more ſcrupulous execution of the treaty on your 
part, than we, met with on that of our allies; ox elſe 
that payment will be ſtopped. I hope all that I have 
now ſaid, was abſolutely unneceſſary, and that ſen- 
timents more worthy and more noble than pecuniary 
ones, would of themſelves have pointed out to you the 
conduct I recommend ; but, in all events, I reſolved 
to be once for all explicit with you, that in the worſt 
that can happen, you may not plead ignorance, and 
complain that I had not ſufficiently explained to you 
my intentions. | 
Having mentioned the word Rake, I muſt ſay a 
word or two more upon that ſubject, becauſe young 
people too frequently, and always fatally, are apt to 
miſtake that character for that of a man of pleaſure; 
whereas, there are not in the world two characters 
more different. A rake is a compoſition of all the 
loweſt, moſt ignoble, degrading, and ſhameful vices; 
they all conſpire to diſgrace his character, and to 
ruin his fortune ; while wine and the p—x contend 
which ſhall ſooneſt and moſt effectually deſtroy his 
conſtitution. A diſſolute, flagitious footman, or por- 


ter, makes full as good a rake as a man of the firſt 
quality. By the bye, let me tell you, that in the 


wildeſt part of my youth, I never was a rake, but, 


on the contrary, always deteſted and en the 


character. 


A man of pleaſure, though not aan ſo . 
lous as he ſhould be, and as one day he will wiſh he 


had been, refines at leaſt his pleaſures by taſte, ac- 
2 | companies 
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companies them with decency, and enjoys them with 
dignity. Few men can be men of pleaſure, every 
man may be a rake. Remember that I ſhall know 
every thing you ſay or do at Paris, as exactly as if, 
by the force of magic, I could follow you every 
where, like a Sylph or a Gnome, inviſible myſelf. 
Seneca ſays, very prettily, that one ſhould aſk no- 
thing of God, but what one ſhould be willing that 
men ſhould know; nor of men but what one ſhould 
be willing that God ſhould know : I adviſe you to 
ſay or do nothing at Paris, but what you would be 
willing that I ſhould know. I hope, nay, I believe, 
that will be the caſe. Senſe, I dare ſay, you do not 
want; inſtruction, I am ſure, you have never wanted; 
experience you are daily gaining; all which toge- 
ther muſt inevitably (I ſhould think) make you both 
reſpectable et aimable, the perfection of a human cha- 
racter. In that caſe, nothing ſhall be wanting on my 
part, and you ſhall ſolidly experience all the extent 
and tenderneſs of my affection for you; but dread 
the reverſe of both! Adieu. nen T6 


P.S. When you get to Paris, after you have "a 
to wait on Lord Albemarle, go to ſee Mr, Yorke, 
whom I have particular reaſons for deſiring that you 
ſhould be well with, as I ſhall hereafter explain to 
you. Let him know that my orders, and your own 
inclinations conſpired to make you defire his friends 
ſhip and protection. 
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my DEAR FRIEND, .. 7 


Have ſent you ſo many preparatory letters for 
Paris, that this, which will meet you there, tay 
only be a ſummary of them all, 


You have hitherto had more liberty than any * 
of your age ever had; and I muſt do you the juſtice 
to own, that you have made a better uſe of it than 
moſt people of your age would have done; but then, 
though you had not a jailer, you had a friend with 
you. At Paris, you will not only be unconfined, 
but unaſſiſted. Your own good- ſenſe muſt be your 
only guide; I have great confidence in it, and-am 
convinced that I ſhall receive juſt ſuch accounts of 
your conduct at Paris as I could wiſh ; for I tell you 
beforchand, that I ſhall be moſt .minutely informed 
of all that you do, and almoſt of all that you ſay there. 
Enjoy the pleaſures of youth, you cannot do better ; 
but refine and dignify them like a' man of parts : 
let them raiſe and not ſink, let them adorn and not 
vilify your character ; let them, in ſhort, be the 
pleaſures of a gentleman, and taken with your equals 
at leaſt, but rather with your ſuperiors, and thoſe 
chiefly French. 

Inquire i into the characters of the ſeveral academi- 
cians, before you form a. connection with any of 
them ; and be moſt upon your guard againſt thoſe 
who make the moſt court to you, 

Vou cannot ſtudy much in the academy; but you 
F 3 may 
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may ſtudy uſefully there, if you are an cxconomilt 
of your time, and beſtow only upon good books thoſe 
quarters and halves of hours, which occur to every 
body in the courſe of almoſt every day; and which, at 
the year's end, amount to a very conſiderable ſum of 
time. Let Greek, without fail, ſhare ſome part of 
every day: I do not mean the Greek poets, the 
catches of Anacreon, or the tender complaints of 
Theocritus, or even the porter-like language of Ho- 
mer's Heroes ; of whom all ſmatterers in Greek know 
a little, 3 5 often, and talk of always; but I mean 
Plato, Ariſtoteles, Demoſthenes, and Thucydides, 
whom none but adepts know. It is Greek that muſt 
diſtinguiſh you in the learned world, Latin alone will 
not. And Greek muſt be ſought to be retained, for 
it never occurs like Latin. When you read hiſtory, 
or other books of amuſement, let every language you 
are maſter of have its turn; ſo that you may not only 
retain, but improve in every one. I alſo deſire that 
you will converſe in German and Italian, with all the 
Germans and the-Italians, with whom you converſe 
at all. This will be a very agreeable and flattering 
thing to them, and a very uſeful one to you. 

Pray apply yourſelf diligently to your exerciſes ; 
for though the doing them well is not ſupremely 
meritorious, the doing them ill is illiberal, vulgar, 
and ridiculous. _ 

I recommend theatrical repreſentations to you 
which are excellent at Paris. The tragedies of Cor- 
neille and Racine, and the comedies of Moliere, well 
attended to, are admirable leſſons, both for the ** 

an 
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and the head. There 1s not, nor ever „ was, an 
theatre comparable to the French. If the muſic's 
the French operas does not "pleaſe your Ttalian e car; 
the words of them, at leaſt, are ſenſe and poetry, 
which is much, more than I can ſay of any Italian 
opera that I ever read or heard in my life. 

I ſend you the encloſed letter of recommendation, 
to Marquis Matignon, which I would baye you de- 
liver to him as ſoon as you can: you will, T am ſure, 
fee] the good effects of his warm friendſhip for Abr 
and Lord Bolingbroke; who has alſo wrote to him 
upon your ſubject. By that, and by the other let- 
ters which J have ſent you, you will be at once ſo 
thoroughly introduced into the beſt French com- 
pany, that you muſt take ſome pains if you will keep 
bad; but that is what I do not ſuſpe& you of. You 
151 I am ſure, too much right ambition, to prefer 
low and diſgraceful company, to that of your ſupe- 
riors, both in rank and age. Your character, and 
conſequently your fortune, abſolutely depends upon 
the company you keep, and the turn you take at 
Paris, I do not, in the leaſt, mean a grave turn; 
on the contrary, a gay, a ſprightly, but at the ſame 
time, an elegant and liberal one. | } 

Keep carefully out of all ſcrapes and quiathcls. 
They lower a character extremely; and are particu- 
larly dangerous in France; where a man is diſho- 
noured by not reſenting an affront, and utterly ruined 
by reſenting it. The young Frenchmen are haſty, 
giddy, and petulant : extremely national, and avan- 
tageux, F orbear from any national jokes or refleg- 
heb Fu tions, 
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tions, which are always improper, and commonly 
unjuſt. The coider northern nations generally look 
upon France, as a whiſtling, ſinging, dancing, fri- 
volous nation: this notion i very far from being a 
true one, though many petits maitres by their beha- 
viour ſeem to juſtify it; but thoſe very petits _ 
when mellowed by age and experience, very of 
turn out very able men. The number of great Ge- 
nerals and Stateſmen, as well as excellent Authors, 
that France has produced, is an undeniable proof, 
that it 18 not that frivolous, unthinking, empty na- 
tion that northern prejudices ſuppoſe it. Seem to 
like and approve of every thing at firſt, and I pro- 
miſe you, that you will like and approve of many 
things afterwards. 
I expect that you will write to me conſtantly once 
every week, which I deſire may be every Thurſday : 
and that your letters may inform me of your perſonal 
tranſactions z not of what you ſee, but of whom * 
ſee, and what you do. 
Be your own monitor, now that you will have no 
other. As to enunciation, I muſt repeat it to you 
again and again, that there is no one thing ſo neceſ- 
ſary ; all other talents, without that, are abſoluny 
uſeleſs, except in your own cloſet. 
It ſounds ridiculouſly to bid you ſtudy with your 
dancing-maſter ; and yet I do. The bodily carriage 
and graces are of infinite conſequence to every buy 
and more particularly to you. 
Adieu for this time, * dear child. Yours 
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1 London, Nov. _ we; - 756. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 51 
OU will poſſibly think, that this 1058 turns 
upon ſtrange, little trifling objects; and you 
will think right, if you conſider them ſeparately: but 
if you take them aggregately, you will be con- 
vinced, that as parts, which conſpire to form that 
whole, called the exterior of a man of faſhion, they 
are of importance. I ſhall not dwell now upon thoſe 
perſonal graces, that liberal air, and that engaging 
addreſs, which 1 have ſo often recommended to you; 
but deſcend ſtill lower, to your dreſs, << : 
and care of your perſon. 
When you come to Paris, you wulbnale care to 
be extremely well dreſt; that is, as the faſhionable - 
people are: this does by no means conſiſt in the 
finery, but in the taſte, fitneſs, and mannerof wear- 
ing your clothes: a fine ſuit ill made, and ſlatternly, 
or ſtifly worn, far from adorning, only expoſes the 
awkwardneſs of the wearer. Get the beſt French 
taylor to make your clothes, whatever they are, in 
the faſhion, and to fit you: and then wear them, 
button them, or unbutton them, as the genteeleſt 
people you ſee do. Let your man learn of the beſt 
friſeur to do your hair well, for that is a very material 
part of your dreſs. Take care to have your ſtock- 
ings well gartered up, and your ſhoes well buckled; 
for nothing gives a more ſlovenly air to a man than 
1 | ill- 
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ill-drefled legs. In your perſon you muſt be ac. 
curately clean z, and your teeth, hands, and nails 
ſhould be ſuperlatively ſo : a dirty mouth has real il 
conſequences to the owner, for it infallibly cauſe 
the decay, as well as the intolerable pain of the teeth; 
and it is very offenſive to his acquaintance, for it will 
moſt inevitably ſtink. I inſiſt, therefore, that you 
waſh your teeth the firſt thing you do every morn- 
ing, with a ſoft ſpunge and warm water, for four or 
five minutes; and then waſh your mouth five or fix 
times. Muton, whom TI deſire you will fend for 
upon your arrival at Paris, will give you an opiate, 
and a liquor to be uſed ſometimes. Nothing looks 
more ordinary, vulgar, and illiberal, than dirty 

bands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged nails: I do 
not ſuſpect you of that ſhocking, awkward trick, of 


biting yours; but that is not enough: you mul ll 


keep the ends of them ſmooth and clean, not tipped 
with black, as the ordinary people's always are, 
The ends of your nails ſhould be ſmal} ſegments 0 of 
circles, which, by a very little care in the cutting, 
they are very eaſily brought to; every time that you 
wipe your hands, rub the ſkin round your nails 
backwards, that it may not grow up and ſhorten 
your nails too much. The cleanlineſs of the reſt of 
your perſon, which by the way will conduce greatly 
to your health, I refer from time to time to the 
bagnio. My mentioning theſe particulars ariſes {| 
freely own) from ſome ſuſpicion that the hints are 
not unneceſſary; for when you was a ſchool-boy, 


vou were floyenly and dirty, above your fle 0 
e 
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uſt add another cautivh, Which is, that upon no 
account whatever, you put your fingers, 'as too 
any people are apt to do, in your noſs or ears. It 
s the moſt ſhocking, naſty,” vulgar tudenefs, that 
an be offered to company; it diſguſts one, it turns 
one's ſtomach ; and, for wy own part, I would much 
ather know that a man's fingers were actually in his 
breech, than ſee them in his noſe. Waſh your ears 
ell every morning, and blow your noſe in your 
handkerchief whenever you have occaſion ; but by the 
ay, without looking at it afterwards. There ſhould 
be in the leaſt, as well as in the greateſt parts of a 
oentleman, les manieres nobles. Senſe will teach you 
ſome, obſervation others : attend carefully to the 
manners, the diction, the motions, of people of the 
firſt faſhion, and form your own upon them. On 
che other hand, obſerve a little thoſe of the vulgar, 
in order to avoid them: for though the things which 
they ſay or do may be the ſame, the manner is al- 
ways totally different: and in that, and nothing elſe, 
conſiſts the characteriſtic of a man of faſhion. The 
loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, moves, dreſſes, eats, and 
drinks, as much as a man of the firſt faſnion; but 
does them all quite differently ; ſo that by doing and 
ſaying moſt things in a manner oppoſite to that of 
the vulgar, you have a great chance of doing and 
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ſaying them right. There are gradations in awk- 
wardneſs and vulgariſm, as there are in every thing 
elſe. Les manieres de Robe, though not quite right, 
are ſtill better than les manieres Bourgeoiſes; : and theſe, 
though bad, are ſtill better than Jes nanieres de Cam- 


Pagne. 
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Pogue, But the! anguage, the air, the dreſs, and the 


culem is an old and true ſaying, and very applicably 
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manners of the Court, are the only true ſtandard d 
manieres nobles, et d un bonnite homme. Ex pede Hen 


to our preſent ſubjet; for a man of parts, who h 
been bred at Courts, and uſed to keep rhe beſt com: 
pany, will diſtinguiſh himfelf, and is to be knomilf 
from the vulgar, by every word, attitude, geſtun 
and even look. cannot leave theſe ſeeming minutia 
without repeating to you the neceſſity of your can 
ing well; which is an article, little as it is, that 
uſeful twice every day of one's life; and the doing 
it ill is very troubleſome to one's ſelf, and very diſs 
greeable, often ridiculous, to others. 00 f 

Having ſaid all this, I cannot help reflecting, whit 
a formal dull fellow, or a cloiſtered pedant, woul 
ſay, if they were to ſee this letter: they would Jod 
upon it with the utmoſt contempt, and ſay, dh 
ſurely a father might find much better topics 
advice to a ſon. I would admit it, if I had pival 
you, or that you were capable of receiving nd 
better; but if ſufficient. pains. have been taken 
form your heart and improve your mind, and; 
hope, not without ſucceſs, I will tell thoſe fol 
Gentlemen, that all theſe trifling things, as dhe 
think them, collectively form that pleaſing je ue ſui 
guoi, that enſemble, which they are utter ſtrangers 
both in themſelves and others. The word aimabliv 
not known in their language, or the thing in the 
manners. Great uſage of the world, great attention) 
and a great defire of . can alone give it 
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nd it is no trifle. It is from vid people's looking 
pon theſe things as triſſes, or not thinking of them 
t all, that ſo many young people are ſo awk ward, 
nd ſo ill-bred. Their parents, often careleſs and 
inmindful of them; give them only the common 
un of education, as ſchool, univerſityy and then 

Wravelling ; without examining, and very often with. 
ut being able to judge, if they did examine, what 
rogreſs they make in any one of theſe ſtages; Then, 
hey careleſsly comfort themſelves, and ſay, that 
heir ſons will do like other people's ſons; and ſo 
hey do, that is commonly very ill. They correct 
one of the childiſh naſty tricks, which they get at 
chool ; nor the illiberal manners which they con- 
ract at the univerſity; nor the frivolous and ſuper- 
icial pertneſs, which is commonly all that they ac- 
zuire by their travels. As they do not tell them of 
e things, nobody elſe can; ſo they go on in the 
practice of them, without ever hearing, or knowing, 
hat they are unbecoming, indecent, and ſhocking. 
or, as I have often formerly obſerved to you, no- 
body but a father can take the liberty to reprove a 
oung fellow grown up, for thoſe kind of inaecu- 
acies and improprieties of behaviour. The moſt 
ntimate friendſhip, unaſſiſted by the paternal ſupe- 
iority, will not authorize it. I may truly ſay, 
herefore, that you are happy in having me for a 


incere, friendly, and quick - ſighted monitor. No- 
ling will eſcape me: I ſhall pry for your defects, in 


order to correct them, as curiouſly as I ſhall ſeek 
ior your perfections, in order to applaud and re- 
ths ward 
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ward them; with this difference only, that Iſhal 
publickly mention the latter, and never hint at the 
former, but in a letter to, or a tite- a- tit with you 
I will never put you out of countenance before com. 
pany; and d hope you will never give me reaſon ty 
be out of countenance for you, as any one of | the 
above-mentioned defects would make me. Præin 
non curat de minimis, was a maxim in the Roma 
law ; far cauſes only of a certain yalue were tried by 
him; but there were inferior juriſdictions, that took 
cognizance of the ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, 
not only as a Prætor in the greateſt, but as Cenlg 
in leſſer, and as the loweſt magiſtrate in the leak 
caſes. 

I have this moment received Mr. Harte” 8 letterg 
the iſt November, New Style; by which I am yg 
glad to find that he thinks of moving towards Paris 
the end of this month, which looks as if his leg yer 
better; beſides, in my opinion, you both of ya 
only loſe time at Montpellier; he would find bette 
advice, and you better company, at Paris, .In.the 
mean time, I hope you go into the beſt company 
there is at Montpellier, and there always is ſome# 
the Intendant's or the Commandaat's, You wil 
have had full time to have learned, Jes petites, chanjus 
Languedocieunes, which are exceeding pretty ones 
both words and tunes. I remember, when J was in 
thoſe parts, I was ſurpriſed at the difference which] 
found between the people on one ſide, and thoſe on 
the other ſide of the Rhone. The Provenceaux welt, 
in general, ſurly, ill-bred, ugly, and ſwarthy : the 
Langue- 
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Languedociens che very reverſe ; a chearful, wells | 
bred, handſome 4a nt ae mos "_ 
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London, Nov. the roth, O. 8. 17 50. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Was very glad to find, by your letter of the 12th, 
N. S. that you had informed yourſelf ſo well of 
the ſtate of the French marine at Toulon, and of the 
commerce at Marſeilles: they are objects that deſerve 


the inquiry and attention of every man, who in- 
tends to be concerned in public affairs. The French 


dare now wiſely attentive to both; their commerce is 
N incredibly increaſed, within theſe laſt thirty years: 
© they have beaten us out of great part of our "Levant 
| trade; their Eaſt-India trade has greatly affected ours: 
0 


and, in the Weſt Indies, their Martinico eftabliſh- 
ment ſupplies, not only France itſelf, but the 
greateſt part of Europe, with ſugars : whereas our 
iſlands, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward, 
have now no other market for theirs but England. 
New France, or Canada, has alſo greatly leſſened 
our fur and ſkin trade. It is true (as you ſay) that 
10 We 
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we have no treaty of commerce ſubliſting (L dne 
ſay with Marſeilles) but with France There Was 
treaty of commerce made, between England ani 
France, immediately after the treaty of Utrecht ; bit 
the whole treaty was conditional, and to depetil 
upon the Parliament's enacting certain things, whilth | 
were ſtipulated in two of the articles: the Parlli- 
ment, after a very famous debate, would not do it; 
fo the treaty fell to the ground: however the out · lines 
of that treaty are, by mutual and tacit conſent; the 
general rules of our preſent commerce with France. 
It is true too, that our commodities, which'got 
France, muſt go in our bottoms ; the French having 
imitated, in many reſpects, -- our famous Act d 
Navigation, as it is commonly called. This Ad 
was made in the year 1652, in the Parliament 
held by Oliver Cromwell. It forbids all foreig 
ſhips. to bring into England any merchandize a 
commodities whatſoever, that were not of the growth 
and produce of that country to which thoſe ſhip 
belonged, under penalty of the fotfeiture of "ſac 
ſhips. This Act was particularly levelled at the Dutch, 
who were, at that time, the carriers of almoſt al 
Europe, and got immenſely by freight. 'Upod 
this principle, of the advantages ariſing from 
freight, there is a proviſion in the ſame Act, tha 
even the growth and produce of our own Ccolonit 
in America ſhall not be carried from thence® 
any other country in Europe, without firſt 'touet- 
ing in England; but this clauſe has lately been r. 
pealed, in the inſtances of ſome periſhable con: 
5 modities 
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modities, ſuch as rice, c. which are allowed to 
be carried directly from our Amerienn colbmies to 
other countries. The Act alſo provides, that two 
thirds, I thin * of thoſe who navigate the ſaid 
ſhips, ſhall be Britiſh ſubjects. There is ah ex- 
cellent, and little book, written by the famous : 
Monſieur Huet Eveque d'Avranches, ſur le com- 
merce des anciens, which is very well worth your read- 
ing, and very ſoon read, Tt will give you a cleat 
notion of the riſe and progreſs of commerce. There 
are many other books, which take up the hiſtory of 
commerce where Monſieur d'Avranches leaves it, 
land bring it down to theſe times: I adviſe you to 
read ſome of them with care; commerce being a 
very eſſential part of political knowledge in every 
country; but more — in e er oWes 
all its riches and power to it. 5 RE 
I come now to another part of your letter; 
which is the orthography, if I may call bad fpell- 
ing orthography. You ſpell induce, enduce 5 and 
grandeur, you-ſpell grandure z two faults, of which 
few of my houſe-maids would have been guilty. 
I muſt tell vou, that orthography, in the true ſenſe 
of the word, is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for a man 
of letters, or a gentleman, that one falſe ſpell- 
ing may fix a ridicule upon him for the reſt of his 
life; and I know a man of quality, who never re- 


4 overed the ridicule of 8 755 r e _ 
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el Reading with care, will ſecure every body from 
in WW! © ſpelling; for books are always well ſpelled, 
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according to the orthography of the times. Some 
words are indeed doubtful, being ſpelled differently 
by different authors of Aa authority; but thoſe 
art few; and in thoſe caſes every man has his 
option, deczule he may plead his authority either 
way; but where there is but one right way, a8 
in the two words above-mentioned, it is un- 
pardonable and ridiculous, for a gentleman , to, 
miſs it: even a woman of a tolerable education, 
would deſpiſe and laugh at a lover, who ſhould 
ſend her an ill-ſpelled billet-douxs, 1 fear, and 
ſuſpect, that you have taken it into your head, in 
moſt caſes, that the Matter is all, and the Man- 
ner little or nothing. If you have, undeceive your-: 
ſelf, and be convinced, that, in every thing, the. 
| Manner is full as important as the Matter, If 
| you ſpeak the ſenſe of an angel, in bad words, and” 
with a diſagreeable utterance, nobody will hear you 
twice, who can help it. If you write epiſtles as 
well as Cicero; but in a very bad hand, and very | 
ill-ſpelled, whoever receives, will laugh at them ; 
and if you had the figure of Adonis, with an awk- 
ward- air and motions, it will diſguſt inſtead of 
pleaſing. Study Manner therefore in every thing, 
if you would be any thing. My principal in- 
quiries of my friends at Paris, concerning you, will 
be relative to your Manner of doing, whatever 
you do. I ſhall not inquire, whether you under- 
ſtand Demoſthenes, Tacitus, or the jus publicum 
imperti; but I ſhall inquire, whether your utterance 
is pleaſing, your ſtyle, not only pure, but elegant, 
FX} | your 
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To His Son, $3 
your manners noble and eaſy, your air and addreſs, 
engaging z in ſhort, whether you are a gentleman, 
a man of faſhion, and fit to keep good company, 
or not; for, till I am ſatisfied in theſe particulars, . 
you and I muſt by no means meet ; I could not, 
poſſibly ſtand it. It is in your power to be- 
come all this at Paris, if you pleaſe. Conſult with 
Lady Hervey and Madame Monconſeil upon all. 
theſe matters z and they will ſpeak to you, and ad- 
viſe you freely, Tell them, that bi/ogna compatire 
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ancora, that you are utterly new in the world, that 


you are deſirous to form yourſelf, that you beg 
they will reprove, adviſe, and correct you, that you 
know that none can do it ſo well; and that you 
will implicitly follow their directions. This, to- 
gether with your careful obſeryation of the man- 
ners of the beſt company, will really form you. 
Abbe Guaſco, a friend of mine, will come to you, 
as ſoon as he knows of your arrival in Paris; he is 


well received in the beſt companies there, and will 


introduce you to them, He will be deſirous to do 
you any ſervice he can; he is active and curious, 
and can give you information upon moſt things. He 
is a ſort of complaiſant of the Preſident Monteſquieu, 
to whom you have a letter, 

imagine, that this I&ter will not wait for you 
very long at Paris, where I reckon you will be in 
about a fortnight, Adieu 
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| Fo Us voila a la fin Parifen,at il faut Sadeef, 
\'VY/''- fer à un Pariſien en Frangois. Vous youdrez 
dien auſſi me repondre de meme, puiſque je ſerai 
bien aiſe de voir à quel point vous poſſedea Iele. 
gance, la delicateſſe, et l'ortographe de cette langue 
qui eſt devenue pour ainſi dire la langue univerſelle 
de l'Europe. On m'afſure que vous la parlez fort 
bien, mais il y a bien et bien. Et tel paſſera pour 
la bien parler hors de Paris, qui paſſeroit lui- meme 
pour Gaulois a Paris. Dans ce pais des modes, 
le langage meme a la ſienne, et qui change preſqu 
auſſi ſouvent que celle des habits, * e 
T' affetts, le pricieux, le neologique, y ſont trop 
la mode d' aujourd'hui. Connoiſſez les, rematques 
les, et parlez les meme, a la bonne heure, mais ne 
vous en laiſſez pas infecter: l'eſprit auſſi a ſa mode, 
et actuellement a Paris, c'eſt la mode d'en avoir, ill 
en dẽpit meme de Minerve; tout le monde gau ll 1 
apres l'eſprit, qui par paranthéſe ne ſe laiſſe jamais 
attraper; s'il ne ſe preſente pas on a beau couri- e 
Mais malheureuſement pour ceux qui courent apres I. 
ils attrapent quelque choſe qu'ils prennent pour de 
Peſprit, et qu'ils donnent pour tel. C'eſt tout a0 
plus la bonne fortune d' Ixion, c'eſt une vapeur quiib 
embraſſent, au lieu de la deefle qu'ils pourſuivent 


De cette erreur reſultent ces beaux ſentimens qu on 
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n'a jamais ſenti, ces penſces fauſſes que ; nature 
n'a jamais produite, et ces expreſſions entortillees et 
obſcures, que non ſeulement on n' entend point, mais 
qu'on ne peut pas'meme dechiffrer ni deviner. C'eſt 
de tous ces ingrediens que ſont compoſes les deux 
tiers des nouveaux livres Francois qui patoiff * 
C'eſt la nouvelle cuiſine du Parnaſſe, ou Pala 
travaille au lieu du pot et de la broche, et ou les 
quinteſſences et les extraits dominent. N. * L 
Attique en eſt banni. 

Il vous faudra bien de tems en tems manger dacitte 
nouvelle cuiſine, Mais ne vous y laifſez pas cor- 
rompre le gout. Et quand vous voudrez donner à 
manger 4 votre tour, Etudiez la bonne vieille cuiſine 
du tems de Louis quatorze. II y avoit alors des 
chefs admirables, comme Corneille, Boileau, Racine, 
et la Fontaine. Tout ee qu'ils appretoient ẽtoit fim- 
ple, ſain, et ſolide. Sans metaphore, ne vous laiſſez 
pas Eblouir par le faux brillant, le recherche, les 
antitheſes a la mode; mais ſervez vous de votre pro- 
pte bon ſens, et appellez les anciens à votre ſecours, 
pour vous en garantir. D'un autre cote,' ne vous 
moquez pas de ceux, qui s'y ſont laiſfes ſeduire ; 
vous ètes encore trop jeune pour faire le critique, 
et pour vous Eriger en vengeur ſevere- du bon ſens 
leze, Seulement ne vous laiſſea pas pervertir, mais 
ne ſongez pas A convertir les autres. Laiſſez les 
jouir tranquillement de leurs erreurs dans le gout, 
comme dans la religion. Le gout en France a depuis 
un ſiecle et demi, eu bien du haut et du bas, auſſi 
bien que la France meme. Le bon gout commenga 

893 ſeulement 
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ſeulement 3 ſe faire jour, ſous le regne, je ne dia pas 
de Louis treize, mais du Cardinal de Richelieu, et 
fut encore epure ſous celui de Louis quatorze, grand 
Roi au moins, s'il n'ctoit pas grand homme. Cor- 
neille ẽtoit le reſtaurateur du vrai, et le fondateur 
du theatre. Frangois ; ſe reſſentant toujoigs un peu 
des Concetti des Italiens et des Agudeze s Eſpag- 
nols; z tẽmoin les Epigrammes qu'il fait dEbiter a Chi- 
mene dans tout I'exces de ſa douleur. 
Mais avant ſon tems, les Troubadours, et les Ro- 
manciers Etoient autant de fous, qui trouvoient des 
ſots pour les admirer, Vers la fin du regne du Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, et au commencement. de celui de 
Louis quatorze, I'Hotel de Rambouillet toit le 
Temple du Gout, mais d'un gout pas encore tout 
a fait Epure, C'etoit plũ - tõt un laboratoire d'eſprit, 
ou l'on donnoit la torture au bon ſens, pour en tiret 
une eſſence ſubtile. Voiture y travailloit, et ſuoit 
meme à groſſes gouttes pour faire de l'eſprit. Mais 
enfin Boileau et Moliere fixẽ rent le gout du vrai en 
depit des Scuderys et des Calprenedes, &c. Ils de- 
confirent et mirent en fuite les Artamenes, les. Jubas, 
les Oroondates, et tous ces heros. de Romans, qui 
valoient pourtant chacun ſeul un armee. . Ces fous 
chercherent dans les bibliotheques un azyle qu'on leur 
refuſa; et ils n' en trouverent que dans quelques ru- 
elles. Je vous conſeille pourtant de lire un tome de 
Cleopatre et un de Clélie, ſans quoi il vous ſera im- 
poſſible de vous former une idee de ces extravagances j 
mais Dieu vous garde d'aller juſqu' au douzieme, ., 


Le gout reſta pur et vrai | pendant preſque tout le 
| regne 
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rezne de Louis quatsrze, et juſqu'à ce qu un tres 
beau genie y donna (mais ſans le vouloir)* quelque 
atteinte ' C'\&oit Monſieur de Fontenelle, qul abet 
tout Veſprit du monde, et un grand ſcavoir, ſacrifioft 
peut tre un peu trop aux graces, dont il ẽtoit le 
nouriſſonʒ et I'eleve favori. Admire avec raiſon, on 
voulut PMiter, mais malheureuſement pour le ſiecle, 
Pauteur des Paſtorales, de PHiftoire des Oracles, et 
du theatre Frangois, trouva moins d'imitateurs, que 
le Chevalier d' Her ne trouva de ſinges. Contrefait 
depuis, par mille auteurs, il n'a FR ct rite +50 
je ſcache par un ſeul. | 

A Pheure qu'il eft, Vempire du vrai bout ne me 
paroit pas trop bien affermi en France; il ſubſiſte 4 
la verits, mais il eſt dechire par des partis; il y a le 
parti des petits maitres, celui des caillettes, celui 
des fades auteurs dont les ouvrages ſont, verba et 
voces et præterea nihil, et enfin un parti nombreux 
et fort a la mode, d' auteurs qui debitent dans un 
galimatias metaphyſique leurs faux raffinemens, ſur 
les mouvemens et les Wann de Fame, du a 
et de Pefprit. W wh lens hendny 

Ne vous en haiſſez pas impoſer par la mode; ni par 
des cliques que vous pourrez frẽquenter; mais effaiez 
toutes ces diferentes eſpẽces, avant que de les rege- 
voir en paiement au coin du bon ſens et de la raiſon; 
et ſoiex bien perſuadẽ que, rien n'eft beau que le vrai. 
Tout brillant qui ne refulte pas de la ſolidité et de 
la juſteſſe de la penſce, n'eſt qu'un faux brillant. 
Le mot Italien fur le diamant eſt bien vrai à cet 
ẽgard, quanto pid Jodtzza, tanto pid ſplendore. 
N G 4 Tout 


Parlez epigrammes avec les petits maitres, ſentis: 
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Tout ceei n' empeche pas que vous ne deviea vou 
conformer extẽrieurement aux modes et aux tons 
des differentes compagnies ou vous vous trouverez. 


mens faux avec les caillettes, et galimatias avec des 
beaux efprits par ẽtat. A la bonne heure; à votre 
age, ce weſt pas a vous A donner le ton à la com- 
pagnie, mais au contraire à le prendre. Examinez 
bien pourtant, et peſez tout cela en vous meme; 
diſtinguez bien le faux du vrai, et ne prenez pas le 
clinquant du Taſſe pour Por de Virgile. 

Vous trouverez en mème tems à Paris, des au- 
teurs, et des compagnies tres ſolides. Vous n'en- 
tendrez point de fadaiſes, du precieux, du guinds, 
chez Madame de Monconſeil, ni aux hotels de Ma- 
tignon et de Coigny, ou elle vous préſentera; le 
Preſident Monteſquieu ne vous parlera pas pointes. 
Son livre de l' Eſprit des Loix Ecrit en langue vul- 
gaire, vous plaira, et vous inſtruira également. 

Frequentez le theatre quand on y jouera les pieces 
de Corneille, de Racine, et de Moliere, ou il n'y a 
que du naturel et du vrai. Je ne pretends pas par la 
donner Vexcluſion a pluſieurs pieces modernes qui 
ſont admirables, et en dernier lieu, Cénie, piéte 
pleine de ſentimens, mais de ſentimens vrais, natu- 
rels, et dans leſquels on ſe reconnoit. Voulez vous 
connoitre les caractéres du jour, liſez les ouvrages 
de Crebillon le fils, et de Marivaux. Le premier et 
un peintre excellent ; le ſecond a beaucoup studie et 
connoit bien le eceur, peut-&tre meme un peu trop. 


Les é ne du cœur et de Veſprit par Crebillon 
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eſt un livre excellent dans ce genre; les earactẽres y 
ſont bien marquẽs 3 il vous amuſera infiniment, et ns 
vous ſera pas inutile. L'Hiſtoire Japonoiſe de Tan- 
zai, et de Neadarne, du mme auteur, eſt une ai- 
mable extravagance, et . parſemee de reflexions tiès 
juſtes ; enfin vous trouverez bien à Paris de quoĩ 
vous former un goũt ſur et vans. do que rouge 
ne preniez pas le change. 0 p 
Comme je vous laiſſe ſur votre hon faked A | Paris: 
ſans ſuryeillant, je me flatte que vous n'abuſerez, pas 
de ma confiance. Je ne demande pas que vous ſoien 
Capucin ; bien au contraire, je vous recommande les 
plaifirs, mais j'éxige que ce ſoient les plaiſirs d'un 
honnete homme. Ces plaiſirs la donnent du brillant 
au caractere d'un jeune homme; mais la debauche 
avilit et dẽgrade. J'aurai des relations tres. vraies 
et detajllces de votre conduite, et ſelon ces relations 


je ſeraĩ plus, ou moins, ou * du tout, A vous. 
Adieu. 


„E. S,. 3 moi ſans faute une fois la 3 
et rẽpondez à celle- ci en Frangçois. Faufilez vous 
tant que vous le pourreꝝ chez les miniſtres ẽtrangers. 
C'eſt voiager en differens endroits ſans changer de 
place, Parlez Italien a tous les Italiens, et Allemand 
A tous les Allemands que vous. auvarr, pour en- 
tretenir ces deux langues 

Je vous ſoubaite, mon cher, autant de 1 
années que vous mèriterea, et pas une de plat. Mais 
puiſſiez vous en meriter un grand nombre! 
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74 39 London, December the 24th, 0. D 175 
” "Re" DEAR FRIEND, 4s 


T length you are become a Pariſian, and conſe- 
quently muſt be addreſſed in French; you 

will alſo anfwer me in the ſame language, that I may 
be able to judge of the degree in which you polſleſs 
the elegancy, the delicacy, and the orthography of 
that language, which is, in a manner, become the 
univerſal one of Europe. I am affured that you 
ſpeak it well; but in that well there are gradations 
He, who in the provinces might be reckoned to fpeak 
correctly, would at Paris be looked upon as an an- 
cient Gaul. In that country of mode, even language 
is ſubſervient to faſhion, which varies almoſt as dee: 
as their clothes. 1 „ 100 
The affected, the refined, the . or new uni 
faſhionable fiyle, are at preſent too much in vogue 
at Paris. Know, obſerve, and occaſionally converſe 
(if you pleaſe) according to theſe different ſtyles ; but 
do not let your taſte be infected by them, Wit too 
is there ſubſervient to faſhion ; and actually, at Pa- 
ris, one muſt have wit, even in deſpite of Minerva 
Every body runs after it ; although, if it does not 
come naturally, and of itfelf, it never can be over- 
taken. But, unfortunately for thoſe who purſue, 
they- ſeize upon what they take for wit, and — 
vour to paſs it for ſuch upon others, This is, at belt, 


the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inſtead of 


— 
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the Goddeſs he purſued. Fine ſentiments, which 
never exiſted, falſe and unnatural thoughts, obſcure 
and far-ſought expreſſions, not only unintelligible, 
but which it is even impoſſible to decypher, or to 
gueſs at, are all the conſequences of this error; and 
two thirds. of the new French books which now ap- 
pear, are made up of thoſe ingredients. It is the 
new cookery of Parnaſſus, in which the {ill is em- 
ployed inſtead of the pot and the ſpit, and where 
quinteſſences and extracts are chiefly uſed. N. B. Ta 
Attic ſalt is proſcribed. 

You will now and then be obliged to. ond of this 
new cookery, but do not ſuffer your taſte to be cor- 
rupted by it. And when you, in your turn, are de- 
ſirous of treating others, take the good old cookery 
of Lewis the fourteenth's reign for your rule. There 
were at that time admirable head cooks, ſuch as 
Corneille, Boileau, Racine, and la Fontaine. What- 
ever they prepared was ſimple, wholeſome, and ſolid. 
—But, laying aſide all metaphors, do not ſuffer 


: WY yourſelf to be dazzled by falſe brilliancy, by unna- 
t WW tural expreſſions, nor by thoſe Antitheſes ſo much 
n faſhion : as a protection againſt ſuch innovations, 
have recourſe to your own good-ſenſe, and to the 
ancient authors. On the other hand, do not laugh 
t Dat thoſe who give into ſuch errors; you are as yet 
- Wo young to act the critic, or ſtand forth a ſevere 
„ {Wenger of the violated rights of good-ſenſe. Con- 
„ent yourſelf with not being perverted, but do not 
M Wbink of converting others; let them quietly enjoy 
of W'tcir errors in Taſte, as well as in Religion. Within 
he the 
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the coutſe-of the laſt century and an half, taſtt in 
France has (as well as that kingdom itſelf) under» 
gone many viciſſitudes. Under the reign of (L do 
not ſay) Lewis the thirteenth, but of Cardmal de 
Richelieu, good taſte firſt began to make its way, 
It was refined under that of Lewis the fourteenth; 
a great king at leaſt, if not a great man. Corneille 
was the reſtorer of true taſte, and the founder of 
the French theatre; although rather inclined to the 
Italian Concetti, and the Spaniſh Agudexe. Wit 
neſs thoſe epigrams which he makes — ut· 
ter in the greateſt exceſs of grief. 

Before his time that kind of itinerant cn 
called Troubadours, or Romanciers, was a ſpecies: of 
madmen, who attracted the admiration of fools, 
Towards the end of Cardinal de Richelieu's-reigh, 
and the beginning of Lewis the fourteenth's, the 
Temple of Taſte was eſtabliſhed at the hazel of Ram- 
bouillet; but that taſte was not judiciouſly refined: 
this Temple of Taſte might more properly have 
been named, a Laboratory of Wit, where good - ſenſe 
was put to the torture, in order to extract from it 
the moſt ſubtil eſſence. There it was, that Voiture 
laboured hard, and inceſſantly, to create wit. At 
length Boileau and Moliere fixed the ſtandard of true 
taſte. In ſpite of the Scuderys, the Calprenedes, 
Sc. they defeated and put to flight Artamenes, Jula, 
Oroondates, and all thoſe heroes of Romance who were 
notwithſtanding (each of them) as good as a whole 
army. Thoſe madmen then endeavoured. to obtain 


an aſylum in libraries: this they could not m 
— | pli 2 
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pliſh,” but were under a neceſſity of taking ſhalter in 
the chambers of ſome. fe ladies. I would have 
read one volume of Cleopatra, and one of Clelia 3 ĩt 
will otherwiſe be impoſſible for you to forin any idea 
of the extravagancies they contain: but God keep 
you from ever perſevering to the twelfth “. 

During almoſt the whole reign of Lewis the four. 
teenth, true taſte remained in its purity; until. it re- 
ceived ſome hurt, though undeſignedly, from 2 
very fine genius, I mean Monſieur de Fontenelle; 
who with the greateſt ſenſe, and moſt ſalid learning, 


ſacrificed rather too much to the Graces; whoſemoſt 


favourite child and pupil he was. ; Admired with 
reaſon, others tried to imitate him: but unfortunately 
for us, the author of the Paſtorals, of the Hiſtory of 
Oracles, and the French Theatre, found fewer 
imitators, than the Chevalier d' Her did mimics. He 
has ſince been taken off by a thouſand authors: 0 
never really imitated by any one that I know of. 

At this time, the feat of true taſte in France lan 
to me not well eſtabliſned. It exiſts, but torn by 
factions. There is one party of petits maĩtres, one of 


half- learned women, another of inſipid authors, 


whoſe works are verba et voces et præterea nibil; and, 
in ſhort, a numerous and very faſhionable party of 
writers, who, in a metaphyſical jumble, introduce 
their falſe and ſubtile reaſonings, upon the move- 
ments, and the en of the ſoul; enen ** 
the mind. A 

Do not let 0013 de a by faſhion, 
nor by particular ſets of people, with whom you 
| 3 may 
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may be connected; but try all che differertt edit 
before you receive any in payment. Let y0ur OI 
good ſenſe and reaſon judge of the value 6f each 
and be perſuaded, that nothing can be beautiful wt 
true. Whatever brilliancy is not the refult of the {6 
lidity and juſtneſs of a thought, is but a falſe glatt. 
The Italian faying upon a diamond, is equally jul 
with regard to wane. me] he rao Lew JESUS tant 
pin ſplendorr. unn 
All this ought not to hinder you from conforming 
externally to the modes and tones of the different com. 
panies in which you may chance to be. With the 
petits maitres ſpeak epigtams ; falſe ſentiments, with 
frivolous women; and a-mixture of all theſe" toge- 
ther, with profeſſed braux eſprits. I would have you 
do ſo; for, at your age, you ought not to aim at 
changing the tone of the company, but conform to 
it. Examine well, however; weigh all maturely 
within yourſelf; and do not miſtake the tinfel of 
Taſſo, for the gold of Virgil. r 
ou will find at Paris good authors, and circles 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſolidity of their reaſoning. Vo 
will never hear triſling, affefed, and far- ſought coꝶ 
verſations, at Madame de Monconſeil's, not at the 
hitels of Matignon and Coigni, where ſhe will in- 
troduce you. The Preſident Monteſquieu will not 
ſpeak to you in the epigrammatic ſtyle. His book, 
the Spirit of the Laws, written in the vulgar tongue, 

will equally pleaſe and inſtru you. 
Frequent the theatre, whenever Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliere's pieces are played, They are accord- 
ing 
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ing to natures and c truth. I do not mean by this 
to give an excluſion. to ſeveral admirable modern 
plays, particularly Cenie &, replete with ſentiments 
| * are true, natural, and applicable to one's ſelf; 11. 
you chuſe to know the characters of people now in 
faſhion, read Crebillon the younger, and Marivaux's 
rocks, The former is a moſt excellent painter; the 
latter has ſtudied, and knows the human heart, per- 
aps too well. Crebillon's Egaremens du Cœur et de 
Eſprit is an excellent work in its kind; it will be of 
infinite amuſement to you, and not totally uſeleſs. 
he Japaneſe hiſtory of Tanzai and Neadarne, bythe 
ſame author, is an amiable extravagancy, interſperſed- 
with the moſt juſt reflections. In ſhort, provided you 
lo not miſtake the objects of your attention, you will 
ind matter at Paris to form a good and true taſte, 
As I ſhall let you remain-at Paris, without any 
erſon to direct your conduct, I flatter myfelf, that 
you will not make a bad uſe of the confidence I re- 
poſe in you, I do not require that you ſhould lead 
he life of a capuchin friar; quite the contrary : I 


ecommend. pleaſures to you; but I expect that they 
. all be the pleaſures of a gentleman. Thoſe add 
F rilliancy to a young man's character: but debau- 


nery vilifies and degr ades it. I ſhall have very true 
ot nd exact accounts of your conduct; and according 
o the informations I receive, ſhall be more, or les 9 
6 r not at all yours, Aen. 17 | 


 Imitated in roc by Mr. rana. in 2 ploy calle 
ugenia. + Sv Ki 
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P. 8. Do not omit writing to me once a week; and 


let your anſwer to this letter be in French. Connect 
yourſelf as much as poſſible with the foreign Mini- 
ſters; which is properly travelling into different 
countries, without going from one place. Speak 
Italian to all the Italians, and German to all the 


Germans you meet, in order not to forget thoſe two 


languages. 


I wiſh you, my dear friend, as many happy new 


years as you deſerve, and not one more. — May you 
deſerve a great number 


L E T T E NR CN 


London, January 3d, O. S. 1751, 

Mx DEAR FRIEND, 
Y your letter of the 5th, N. S. I find that your 
debut at Paris has been a good one; you are 
entered into good company, and I. dare ſay you 
will not ſink into bad, Frequent the houſes where 
you have been once invited, and have none of that 
ſhyneſs which makes moſt of your countrymen ftran- 
gers, where they might be intimate and domeſticif 
they pleaſed. Wherever you have a general invita- 
tion to ſup when you pleaſe, profit of it with de- 
cency, and go every now and then. Lord Albe- 
marle will, I am ſure, be extremely kind to you; 
but his houſe is only a dinner houſe; and, as I af 
informed, frequented by no French people, Shouls 
he 
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he happen to employ you in His varedd, which I 
much doubt; you muſt Write a better Hand dran your 
common one, or you will get no great eredit by your 


manuſctipts; for your hand is at preſent an illiberal 
one, it is neither'a hand of buſineſs, nor of àa gentle- 
man; but the hand of a ſchool-boy writing his exer- 


ciſe, which he hopes will neyer be real. 


Madame de Monconſeil gives me a favourable 


account of you, and ſo do Marquis de Matignon, 
and Madame du Boccage; they all ſay that you 
deſire to pleaſe, and conſequently promiſe me that 
you will: and they judge right; for whoever really 
deſires to "pleaſe, and has (as you now have) the 
means of learning how, certainly will pleaſe: and 
that is the great point of life; it makes all other 
things eaſy. Whenever you are with Madame de 
Monconſeil, Madame du Boccage, or other women 
of faſhion, with whom you are tolerably free, ſay 
frankly and naturally, * Fe rai point uſage Wu 


monde, j y ſuis encore bien neuf; je ſouhaiterois ardemmint 


de plaire, mais je ne ſcais' gueres comment m'y prendre. 
Aiez la bont#, Madame, de me faire part de votre ſecret de 
Plaire @ tout le monde. Fen ferai ma fortune, et il vous 
en reſtera pourtant toujours plus qu'il tie vous en faut. 
When, in conſequence of this requeſt, they ſhall tell 
you of any little erer, m ag46) or ungen. 


+ <« I know little * the 8 1 am quite a novice in itz 

78 although very deſirous of pleaſing, I am at a loſs for the 

means. Be ſo good, Madame, as to let me into your ſecret 
© of pleaſing every body. ſhall owe my ſucceſs to wy and 
0 you will always have more than falls to your ſhare; {xt 


Vor. III. H you - 
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you ſhould not only feel, but expreſs the warmeſt 
acknowledgment, Though nature ſhould ſuffer, 
and ſhe will at firſt hearing them, tel}-them, *\Que 
ba critigue la plus fevere oft a+ votre igurd ia preune 1 
plus marguic de leur amitit. Madame du Boecage tells 
me particularly to inform you, Nil 'me ſan 
toujours plaiſir et honneur de me venir voir © il ęſt ami 
gue fon. age le plaiſir de cauſer gi fraid; mars je tackera 
de lui faire faire cannoiſſauct avec des jeunes gent, t. 
Make uſe of this invitation, and as you live ing 
manner next door to her, ſtep in and out there ſm- 
quently, Monſieur du Boccage will go with you, 
de tells me, with great pleaſure, to the plays, ani 
point out to you whatever deſerves your knowing 
there. This is worth your acceptance too, be ha 
a very good taſte. I have not yet heard from Lady 
Hervey upon your ſubject ; but as you infoum Bl 
that you have already ſupped with her once, E loc 
upon you as adopted by her: conſult her in al 
your little matters; tell her any difficulties! tha 
may occur to you; aſk her what you ſhould do c 
ſay, in ſuch or ſuch caſes: ſhe has Puſage du mod 
en ien, and will help you to acquite it. 
Madame de Ber eft paitrie de grace, and yout 
quotation is very applicable to her. You l 


„ «© That you will look upon the moſt ſevere criticiſing» 
*«« the greateſt proof of their friendſhip.” . 

+ © I ſhall always receive the honour of his viſits with: plex 
« ſure: it is true, that at his age the pleaſures of conver{ation 


% are cold ; but I will endeavour to bring him ee with 
© young people, &c.“ 
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there, I dare ſay, as often as you pleaſe, anil 'T wald 
adviſe you to ſup there once a Wee 
Vou ſay, very juſtly, that as Mr. — 
you, you hall ꝛavant advice more than ever; you 
ſhall never wafit mine; and as you have already had 
fo much of it, I muſt rather repeat than add to 
what J have already given you: but that I will do, 
and add to it decaſionally, 1 
require. At preſent, I ſhalt only remind you of 
your two great objects, ieh ou / ſhould always 
attend to:ſthey care Parliament, and. Foreign affaifs. 
With regard to the former, you can do nothing, 
while abroad, but attend carefully to the purity, cor- 
rectneſs, and elegancy of your diction; the clear- 
neſs and gracefulneſs of your utterance, in what- 
ever language you ſpeak. As for the parliamentary 
knowledge, Iwill take care of that, when you come 
home. Wich regard to foreign affairs, everything 
you do abroad may and ought to tend that way. 
Your reading ſhould be chiefly hiſtorical; I do not 
mean of remote, dark, and fabulous hiſtory, ſtill 
leſs of jimerack natural hiſtory: of foſſils, minerals, 
plants, Cc. but I mean the uſeful, political, and 
conſtitutional *hiſtory-of Europe, for theſe laſt three 
centuries and an half. The other thing neceſſary 
for your foreign object, and not ſeſs neceſſary than 
either ancient or modern knowledge, is a great 
knowledge of the world, manners, politeneſs, ad- 
dreſs, and le ton de la bonne compagnie. In that view, 
0 keeping a great deal of good company is the prin- 
Nepal point to which you are now to attend, It 
e | H 2 | ſeems 
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ſeems ridiculous to tell you, but it is moſt certainly 
true, that your dancing-maſter is at this time the 
man in all Europe of the greateſt importance to 
you. You muſt dance well, in order to fit; ſtand, 
and walk well; and you muſt do all theſe well, in 
order to pleaſe. What with your exerciſes, ſome 
reading, and a great deal of company, your day is, 
I confeſs, extremely taken up; but the day, if wel 
employed, is long enough for every thing; and! 
am ſure you will not ſlattern away one moment of 
it in ination. At your age people have ſtrong 
and active ſpirits, alacrity and vivacity in all they 
do; are impigri, indefatigable, and quick. The 
difference is, that a young fellow of parts exerts all 
thoſe happy diſpoſitions in the purſuit of proper 
objects; endeavours to excel in the ſolid, and in the 
ſhowiſh parts of life; whereas a ſilly puppy, or: 
dull rogue, throws away all his youth and ſpirits 
upon trifles, when he is ſerious, or upon diſgraceful 
vices, while he aims at pleaſures, This, I am ſur, 
will not be your caſe; your good-ſenſe and yout 
good conduct hitherto, are your guarantees with mM. 
for the future. Continue only at Paris, as you hare 
begun, and your ſtay there will make you, What! 
have always wiſhed you to be, as near perfection © 
our nature permits. 

Adieu, my dear; remember to write to me ones 


a week, not as to a father, but without reſerve, # 
to a friend. 


LETTEI 
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London, Jan. the r4th, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
MONG the many good things Mr. Harte 
has told me of you, two in particular gave 
me great pleaſure. The firſt, that you are exceed- 
ingly careful and jealous of the dignity of your 
character: that is the ſure and ſolid foundation upon 
'W which you muſt both ſtand and riſe. A man's 
moral character is a more delicate thing, than a 
e woman's. reputation of chaſtity; A flip or two may _ 
poſhbly be forgiven her, and her character may be 
clarified by ſubſequent and continued good conduct: 
but a man's moral character once tainted is irrepa- 
rably deſtroyed. The ſecond was, that you had 
acquired a moſt correct and extenſive knowledge 
of foreign affairs, ſuch as the hiſtory, the treaties, 
and the forms of government of the ſeveral coun- 
tries of Europe, This ſort of knowledge, little at- 
tended to here, will make you not only uſeful, but 
neceſſary, 'in your future deſtination, and carry you 
very far. He added, that you wanted from hence 
ſome books relative to our laws and conſtitution, 
our colonies, and our commerce : of which you 
now leſs than of thoſe of any other part of Europe. 
vill ſend you what ſhort books I can find of that 
fort, to give you a general notion of thoſe things; 
but you cannot have time to go into their depths at 
preſent, you cannot now engage with new folios ; 
H 3 you 
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you and I will refer the conſtitutional part of this 
country to our meeting here, when we will enter 
ſeriouſly into it, and read the neceſſary books to- 
gether, In the mean time go on in the courſe you 
are in, of foreign matters; converſe with Miniſters 
and others of every country, watch the tranſactions 
of every Court, and endeavour to trace them upſto 
their ſource. This, with your phyſics, your geo- 
metry, and your exerciſes, will be all that you can 
poſſibly have time for at Paris; for you muſt allow 
a great deal for company and pleaſures: it is they 
that muſt give you thoſe, manners, that addreſs, that 
tournere of the beau monde, which will qualify you 
for your future deſtination. You, muſt firſt pleaſe, 
in order to get the confidence, and conſequently the 
ſecrets of the Courts and Miniſters for whom and 
with whom you negotiate, 

I will ſend you, by the firſt opportunity, a ſhort 
book written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name 
of Sir John Oldcaftle, containing remarks upon the 


Hiſtory of England; which will give you a clear 
general notion of our conſtitution, and which will 


ſerve you at the ſame; time (like all Lord Boling- 
broke's works) for a model of eloquence and ſtyle. 
I will- alſo ſend, you Sir Joſiah Childe's little book 
upon trade, which may properly be called, the Com- 
mergial Grammar, He lays down the true principles 
of commerce, and his concluhans; from, them are 
generally very juſt, | 
Since you turn, your thoughts, a/ little ona 


trade and commerce, which I am, very glad you do, 
7 1. 10 
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Iwill recommend a French book to you, that you 
will eaſily get at Paris, and which I take to be the 
peſt book in the world of that kind; I mean the 
Didbionaire de Commerce de Savary, in three volumes in 
folio; where you will find every thing that relates 
to trade, commerce, ſpecie, exchange, &c. moſt 
clearly ſtated; and not only relative to France, but 
to the whole world. You will eaſily ſuppoſe, that L 
do not adviſe you to read ſuch a book tout de ſuite ; 
but I only mean that you ſhould have it at hand to 
have recourſe to occaſionally, _ 

With this great ſtock of both uſeful and orna- 
mental knowledge, which you have already acquired, 
and which, by your application and induſtry, you 
are daily increaſing, you will lay ſuch a ſolid foun- 
dation of future figure and fortune, that, if you 
complete it by all the accompliſhments of mantiers, 
graces, Sc. I know nothing which you may not 
aim at, and, in time, hope for. Your great point 
at preſent at Paris, to which all other conſider- 
ations muſt give way, is to become intirely a 
man of faſhion : to be well-bred: without ceremony, 
eaſy without negligence, ſteady and intrepid: with 
modeſty, genteel without affectation, inſinuating 
without meanneſs, chearful without being noiſy, frank 
without indiſeretion, and ſecret without myſteriouſ- 
neſs; to know the proper time and place for what- 
ever you ſay or do, and to do it with an air. of 


condition: all this is not ſo ſoon nor ſo eaſily 


learned as people imagine, but requires obſervation 
and time. The world is an immenſe folio, which de- 
H 4 mand 
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mands a great deal of time and attention to be read 
and underſtood as it ought to be; you have not yet 
read above four or fve pages of it; and you will 
have but barely time to dip now 20 then in other 
leſs important books. 

Lord Albemarle has (I know) wrote to a friend of 
his here, that you do not frequent him ſo much as he 
expected and deſired; that he fears ſomebody or other 
has given you wrong impreſſions of him; and that 
I may poſſibly think, from your being ſeldom at his 
houſe, that he has been wanting in his attentions to 
you. I told the perſon who told me this, that, on 
the contrary, you ſeemed, by your letters to me, to 
be extremely- pleaſed with Lord Albemarle's be- 
haviour to you; but that you were obliged to 
give up dining abroad, during your courſe of expe- 
rimental philoſophy. I gueſſed the true reaſon, which 
I believe was, that, as no French people frequent his 
houſe, you rather choſe to dine at other places ; where 
you were likely to meet with better company than your 
countrymen ; and you were in the right of it. How- 
ever, I would have you ſhow no ſhyneſs to Lord 
Albemarle, but go to him, and dine with him oftener 
than it may be you would wiſh; for the ſake of hay- 
ing him ſpeak well of you here when he returns. 
He is a good deal in faſhion here, and his puffing 
you (to uſe an awkward expreſſion) before you re- 
turn here, will be of great uſe to you afterwards. 
People in general take characters, as they do moſt 
things, upon truſt, rather than be at the trouble of 


examining them themſelves; and the deciſions of four 
ol 
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or five faſhionable people, in every place, are final, 
nore particularly with regard to characters, which all 
an hear, and but few judge of. Do not mention 
he leaſt of this to. any mortal, and take care that 
Lord Albemarle do not —_ that you know any 
ing of the matter. | 
Lord Huntingdon and Lord ts I hear, 
arrived at Paris; you have, doubtleſs, ſeen them. 
Lord Stormont is well ſpoken of here; however, in 
your connections, if you form any with them, ſhow. 
rather a preference to Lord Huntingdon, for n 
which you will eafily gueſs. 
Mr. Harte goes this week to Cornwall, to take 
poſſeſſion of his living; he has been inſtalled at 
Windſor : he will return hither in about a month, 
when your literary correſpondence with him will be: 
regularly carried on. Your mutual concern at part- 
ing was a good ſign for both. i 
[ have this moment received good accounts of you 
from Paris. Go on, vous &tes en bon train. Adieu. 


„ ©. FIT 


London, Jan. the 21ſt, O. S. 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


N all my letters from Paris, I have the pleaſure 


of finding, among many other good things, your 
docility mentioned with emphaſis : this is the ſure 


way of improving in thoſe things, which you only 
| want, 


\ 
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want. It is true, they are little; but it is as true too 
that they are neceſſary things. As they are met 
matters of uſage and mode, it is no diſgrace for any 
body of your age to be ignorant of them; and the 
moſt compendious way of learning them is, fairly 
to avow your ignorance, and to conſult thoſe who, 
from long uſage: and experience, know them beſt. 
Good-ſenſe and good-nature ſuggeſt civility in ge- 
neral ;. but in good breeding there are a thouſand 
hitle:delicacies, which are eſtabliſhed only by cui. 
tum; and it is theſe little elegancies of manners, 
which diſtinguiſh a courtier, and a man of faſhion; 
from the vulgar. I am aſſured, by. different. people, 
ttrat your air is already much improved; and one of 
my: correſpondents makes you the true French com · 
pliment of ſaying, F'ofe vous promettre qu'il ſera bin. 
tãt conune un de nous autres. However unbecoming 
this ſpeech may be in the mouthrof a Frenchman [ 
am very glad that they think it applicable to you; for 
I would. have you not only adopt, but rival, the beſt 
manners and uſages of the place you are at, be they 
what they will ; that is the verſatility of manners, 
which is-ſo uſeful in the courſe of the world. Chuſ 
your models well at Paris; and then rival them, in their 
own way. There are faſhionable words, phraſes, 
and even geſtures at Paris; -which are called du bin 
Jon; not to mention certaines petites politeſſes et atten 
tians, qui ne-ſont-rien en elles memes, which faſhion hs 
rendered neceſſary. Make yourſelf mafter of all theſe 
Minges and to ſuch a degree as to make the French 


lay, qu'on diroit tus t un Frangois; and when here 
afte! 
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after you ſhall: be at other Courts, do the ſame thing 
there; and conform to the faſhionable manners and 
uſage of the: place; that is hat the French them 

ſelves are not apt to do: wherever: they go, they re- 

tain their om manners, as thinking them the beſt, 
but, granting them to be ſo, they are ſtill in the 
wrong, not to conform to thoſe of the place. One 
wauld deſire to pleaſe, wherever one is; and nothing 

is more innocently flattering, than an approbation, 
and an imitation / of the people one converſes with. 


rouſly; In thoſe ridiculous, though, at the ſame 
time, really important lectures, pray attend, and de- 
ſire your Profeflor-alſo to attend, more particularly to 
the chapter of the arms. It is they that decide a man's: 
being genterl or otherwiſe, more than any other part 
of the body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt, will 
make any man in Europe look awkward; Phe next 
thing to be attended to, is your coming into a room, 
and preſenting yourſelf to a company. This gives the 
firſt impreſſion; and the firſt impreſſion is. often a. 
laſting one. Therefore, pray deſire Profeſſor Marcel 
to make you come in and go out of his ròom fre- 
quently, and in the ſuppoſition of different oompa- 
nies being there; ſuch as miniſters, women, mixed 
companies, c. Thoſe who preſent themſelves well, 
have a certain: dignity in their air; which, without 
the leaſt ſeeming mixture of penny: at once I 
and is reſpected. 

I ſhould not ſo often repeat, nor ſo long dwell upon 
och trifles, with any body that had leſs ſolid and 
valuable 


. I hope your colleges with Marcel go on proſpe- | 
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valuable knowledge than you have. Frivolous peo- 
ple attend to thoſe things par preference ; they know 
nothing elſe; my fear with you is, that, from know. 
ing better things, you ſhould deſpiſe theſe too much, 
and think: them of much leſs conſequence than they 
really are; for they are of a great men and more 
eſpecially to you. Yi 

Pleaſing and governing women may, in tine, 
be of great ſervice to you. They often pleaſe and 
govern others. A propos; are you in love with Ma- 
dame de Berkenrode ſtill, or has ſome other taken 
her place in your affections? I take it for granted, 
that que te cumque domat Venus, non erubeſcendis adurit 
ignibus. In arrangement honntte fied bien d un galant 
homme. In that caſe I recommend to you the ut- 
moſt diſcretion, and the profoundeſt ſilence. Brag- 
ging of, hinting at, intimating, or even affectedly 
diſclaiming and denying ſuch an arrangement, will 
equally diſcredit you among men and women, An. 
unaffected filence upon that Lucey? is the only true 
medium. 

In your commerce with women, and indeed with 
men too, une certaine doucenr is particularly engaging; 
it is that which conſtitutes that character, which the 
French talk of ſo much, and ſo juſtly value; 1 
mean /armable. This douceur is not ſo eaſily deſcri- 
bed as felt. It is the compound reſult of different 
things: a complaiſance, a flexibility, but not a ſer- 
vility of manners; an air of ſoftneſs in the counte- 
nance, geſture, and expreſſion ; equally, whether 
you concur, or differ with the perſon you ek 
wit 


Te nis SoN. _ 
with. Obſerve thoſe carefully, who have that do- 
ceur, Which charms you and others ; and your own 
good- -ſenſe will ſoon enable you to diſcover the dif- 
ferent ingredients of Which it is compoſed. You 
muſt be more particularly attentive to this douceur, 
whenever you are obliged to refuſe what is aſked of 
you, or to ſay what in itſelf cannot be very agree- 
able to thoſe to whom you fay it. It is then the 
neceſſary gilding of a diſagreeable pill. L'aimabie 
conſiſts in a thouſand of theſe little things aggre- 
gately. It is the ſuaviter in modo, which I have fo 
often recommended to you. The reſpefable, Mr. 
Harte aſſures me, you do not want, and I believe 
him. Study then carefully, and acquire perſectiy 
the aimable, and you will have every thing. 

Abbe Guaſco, who is another of your panegyriſts, 
writes me word, that he has taken you to dinner at 
Marquis de St. Germain's ; where you will be wel- 
come as often as you pleaſe, and the oftener the bet- 
ter. Profit of that, upon the principle of travelling 
in different countries, without changing places. He 
lays too, that he will take you to the parliament, 
when any remarkable cauſe is to be tried. That is 
very well; go through the ſeveral chambers of the 
parliament, and ſee and hear what they are doing; 
join practice and obſervation to your theoretical 
knowledge of their rights and privileges. No Eng- 
linman has the leaſt notion of them. 

I need not recommend you to go to the bottom of 
the conſtitutional and political knowledge of coun- 
tries; for Mr, Harte tells me, that you have a pe- 


culiar 
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culiar turn that Way, and have a yourſel 
moſt correctly of,them,, Ar On 


I I uſt now put ſome . queries to Wy as to 2\jierij 


and which IL own 1 cannot anſwer myſelf : they ar 
upon a ſubject/ now much talked of. e eee 


xt, Are there any particular forms requiſite fi 
ths election of a King of the Romans, different 
from thoſe which are vecelmryofor- due election . 
an Emperor? 88 
Adly, Is not a King of the Ritz as bega 
elected by the votes of a majority of the electors, 2 
by two thirds, or by the unanimity of the electorꝭ 
Zdly, Is there any particular law or conſtitution if 
the Empire, that diſtinguiſhes, either in matter or i 
form, the Election of a King of the Romans from 
that of an Emperor? And is not the golden bull of 
Charles the fourth, equally the rule for both? 
Athly, Were there not, at a meeting of à certain 
number of the electors (I have forgot when) ſome 
rules and limitations agreed upon concerning the 
election of a King of the Romans ? and were choſe 
reſtrictions legal, i > _ ry the forcb of 
law ? * 2 at 0510 en 
"How happy am I, my dear child; that Jean pA 
to you for knowledge, and with a certuinty of being 
rightly informed? It is knowledge, more than quicꝭ 
flaſhy parts, that makes a man of buſineſs. A man 
who is maſter of his matter will, with inferior parts, 
be too hard in parliament, and indeed anywhere elſe, 
for a man of better parts, who knows his ſubject but 
17 | ſuper- 
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ſuperficially: and if to his knowledge he joins elo 
quence and elocution, he muſt neceſſarily ſoon be 
at the head of chat n but eee 
two, no knowledge is ſufficient, | 

Lord Huntingdon writes me word be ribs 
you, and that you have renewed your old: ſchook- 
acquaintance. Tell me fairly your opinion of him, 
and of his friend Lord Stormont : and alſo of the 
other Engliſh people of faſhion you meet with. 1 
promiſe you inviolable ſecrecy on my part. You 
and I muſt now write to each other as friends, and 
without the leaſt reſerve; there will for the future 
be a thouſand things in my letters, which I would 
not have any mortal living but yourſelf ſee. or know. 
Thoſe you will eaſily diſtinguiſh, and neither ſhow 
nor repeat; and I will do the ſame by you. 05 
To come to another ſubject, for I have a pleaſure 
in talking over every ſubject with you; How deep 
are you in Italian? Do you underſtand Arioſto, 
Taſſo, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli? If/you do, you 
know enough of it, and may know all the reſt, by 
reading, when you have time, Little or no buſineſs 
is written in Italian, except in Italy; and if you 
know enough of it, to underſtand the few Italian 
letters, that may in time come in your way, and 
to ſpeak Italian tolerably, to thoſe very few. Italians 
who ſpeak no French, give yourſelf no farther trou- 
ble about that language, till you happen to have 


85 full leiſure to perfect yourſelf in it. It is not the 3 


e, me with regard to German; your ſpeaking and 
of Writing that well, will particularly, diſtinguiſh you 
7- from 
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from every other man in England; and is, Motz. 
over, of great uſe to any one who is, as probably 
you will be, employed in the Empire. Therefors 
pray cultivate it ſedulouſly, by writing four or ft 
lines of German every day, and by 'peaking it to 
every German you meet with. 102 1 
Vou have now got a footing in a great N 
houſes at Paris, in which I adviſe you to make your 
ſelf domeſtic. This is to be done by a certain eah- 
neſs of carriage, and a decent familiarity.  Nothy 
way of putting yourſelf upon the frivolous footing 
of being ſans conſequence, but by doing, in ſome de 
gree, the honours of the houſe and table, calling 
yourſelf en badinant le galopin dict, ſaying to the mal 
ter or miſtreſs, ceci et de mon di partement, je m'en chargi 
avouez que je men acquitte a merveille. This ſort 
badinage has ſomething engaging and liant in it, ani 
begets that decent familiarity, which it is both ages. 
able and uſeful to eſtabliſh in good houſes, and witl 
people of faſhion. Mere formal viſits, dinners, andſup 
pers, upon formal invitations, are not the thing; they 
add to no connection, nor information: but it is th 
eaſy, cateleſs ingreſs and egreſs, at all hours, tha 
forms the pleaſing and profitable commerce of life. 
The poſt is fo negligent, that I loſe ſome Jetten 
from Paris intirely, and receive others much late 
than I ſhould. To this I aſcribe my having receiv 
no letter from you for above a fortnight, which, ts 
my impatience, ſeems a long time. I expect to hed 
from you once a week. Mr. Harte is gone to Corn 
wall, and will be back in about three weeks. I baxt 
a packe 
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sto ſend you by the firſt oppottuy 
elieve, will be Mr. 'Yorke's return 
to Paris. he Greek books come from Mr, ak, 
ones from your h humble fery ſervant... ... 
Read Lord Bolingbroke's 1 with, great, attention, 23 
well to the ſtyle as to the matter. Iwilh vou could 
form yourſelf ſuch a ſtyle in eyery language, Style 
is the dreſs of thoughts, „and a well- dreſſed thought, 
like a well dreſſed man, Pest to Brent advantage. 
Yours, Adieu. A1 
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TH | London, Janary he sah 0. 8.1791 
MY DEAR F RIEND, © 11300 F.C 

Bill for ninety pounds ftetling was brought x me 
A the other day, faid to be drawn upon me by 
you : I ſcrupled paying it at firſt, not upon account 
of the ſum, but becauſe you had ſent me'no letter of 
advice, which is always done in thoſe, tranſactions; 3 
and ſtill more, becauſe I did not perceive that you 
ad ſigned it. The perſon who preſented i it, deſired 
e to look again, and that I ſhould diſcorer your 
name at the bottom; accordingly I looked. again, 
and, with the help of my magnifying glaſs, did per- 
cive, that what I had firſt taken only for ſome+- 
dody's mark was, in truth, your name, written in 
he worſt and ſmalleſt hand Jever ſaw in my life. I 
annot write quite ſo ill, but i it was ſomething like 

Vox. III. I this, 
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1714 LorD e een afb 0 
6s. 34 eee ig Nu ever, T paid 
it at Ga Hou 1 7 c 6. "rather 1 11 e 
the money, than what ſuch a "Hgnature ſhould, be 
yours. All gentlemen, and all men of " buſine 
write their names always in the fame way, that their 
ben, may b be ſo well known as not to be 5 cally 
courterfeited.; and they generally ſign i in rather a 
larger character than their common hand; whereas 
your name was in a leſs, and a worſe, hah , your 
common writing. This ſuggeſted to me the various 
accidents which may very probably happen to you, 
while you write ſo ill. For inſtance, if you were to 


write in ſuch a character to the Few $ office 
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not fit to be truſted to the common charaQter. If 15 
were to write ſo to an antiquarian, he (Knowing you 
to be a man of learning) would certainly try it 
the Runic, Celtic, or Sclavonian alphabet; never 
ſuſpecting it to be a modern character. And, if 5 you 
were to ſend a outer to a fine woman, in 1 a hand, 
ſhe would think that it really « came from the poulail- 
tier, which, by the bye, is the etymolo of the 
word, poulet ; for Henry the fourth of France uſed 
to ſend 3illets-doux to his miſtreſſes, by his poidldillier, 
under pretence of ſending them chickeffF; which gave 
the name of poulets. to thoſe ſhort, but expfeff 
manuſcripts. I have often told you, that every 1 man, 
who has the uſe of his eyes and of bis hand, can 
write whatever? hand he pleales; 3 and it is plain that 
© you 
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you can, ſincę you write both the Greek and Ger- 
man characters, which you never learned of a writing- 
maſter, extremely well though your common hand, 
which you learned of a maſter, is an exceedin bad 
and illiberal one, equally unke for buſineſs or com- 
mon uſe.” I do not defire that you ſhould | write the 
laboured, ſtiff character of a icing Ae 'a man 
of buſineſs muſt write quick and well, and that de- 
pends ſingly upon uſe. I would therefore adviſe you 
to get ſome very good writing-maſter at Paris, and 
apply to it for a month only, which will be ſuffi- 
cient; for, upon my word, the writing of a genteel 
plain hand of bufineſs is of much more importance 
than you think, You will ſay, it may be, that when 
you write ſo very ill, it is becauſe you are in a hurry : 
to which I anſwer, Why are you ever in a hurry? a 
man of ſenſe may be in haſte, but can never be in a 
hurry, becauſe he knows, that whatever he does in a 
hurry he muſt neceſſarily do very jill, He may be 
in haſte to diſpatch an affair, but he will take care 
not to let that haſte hinder his doing it well. Little 
minds are in a hurry, when the object proves (as it 
commonly does) too big for them; they run, they 
hare, they puzzle, , confound, and perplex them- 
ſelves; they want to do every thing at once, and 
never do i it a all. But a man of ſenſe takes the time 
180 ary for doing the thing he is about, well; and 
75 haſte to diſpatch, a buſineſs, only appears by the 
continuity of his application to it: he purſues it with 
a cool ſteadineſs, and finiſhes it before he begins any 
other, I own your time is much taken up, and you 
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have à great many different things to do; but te- 
member, that you had much better do half bf them 
well, and leave the other half undone, than do them 
all indifferently. Moreover, the few ſeconds that 
are ſaved in the courſe of the day, by writing ill 
inſtead of well, do not amount to an object of time, 
by any means equivalent to the diſgrace or ridicule 
of writing the ſcrawl of a common whore. Conſider, 
that if your very bad writing could furniſh me with 
matter of ridicule; what will-it not do to others, who 
do not view you in that partial light that L do? 
There was'a Pope, I think it was Pope Chigi, who 
was juſtly ridiculed for his attention to little things, 
and his inability in great ones; and therefore called 
maximus in minimis, and Hains in maximis; Why? 
Becauſe he attended to little things, when he had 
great ones to do. At this particular period of your 
life, and at the place you are now in, you have 
only little things to do; and you ſhould make 
it - habitual to you to do them well, that the ey may 
require no attention from you when you have, 28 

I hope you will have, greater things to mind. 
Make a good hand-writing familiar to you now, 
that you may hereafter have nothing but your 
matter to think of, when you have occaſion to 
write to Kings and Miniſters. Dance, dreſs, 521 
ſent yourſelf habitually well now, that ye 

have none of thoſe little things to think of . 
after, and which will be all neceſſary to be dons 
well occaſionally, when you will have greater things 
to do. | 
9 As 
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As I am wee thinking of every thing that can 
be relative to you, one thing has occurred to me, 
which I think neceſſary to mention, in order to pre- 
vent the difficulties, which it might otherwiſeJay you 
under: it is this; as you get more acquaintances at 
Paris, it will be impoſſible for you to frequent your 
firſt acquaintances, ſo much as you did while you 
had no others. As for example, at your firſt hut, 
I ſuppoſe, you were chiefly at Madame Monconſeil's, 
Lady Hervey's, and Madame Du Boccage's. Now 
that you have got ſo many. other houſes, you cannot 
be at theirs ſo often as you uſed ; but pray take care 
not to give them the leaſt reaſon to think, that you 
neglect or deſpiſe them, for the ſake of new and more 
dignified and ſhining acquaintances ; which would be 
ungrateful and imprudent on your part, and never 
forgiven on theirs. Call upon them often, though 
you do not ſtay with them ſo long as formerly; tell 
them that you are ſorry you are obliged to go away, 
but that you have ſuch and ſuch engagements, with 
which good- breeding obliges you to comply ; and 
inſinuate that you would rather ſtay with them. In 
ſhort, take care to make as many perſonal friends, 
and as few perſonal enemies, as poſſible, I do not 
mean, by perſonal friends, iatimate and confidential 
friends, of which no man can hope to have half a 
dozen in the whole courſe of his life; but I mean 
friends, in the common acceptation of the word; 
that is, people who ſpeak well of you, and who 
would rather do you good than harm, conſiſtently 
with their own intereſt, and no farther, Upon the 
: "2 | whole, 


Being in faſhion, is an important point for any body, 
any where; but it would be a very great one for you 


change their favourable præ · ſentiments of you. The 


ments, will, I am perſuaded, not mortify you, but 
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Fa Irecommend to you again and again let gry; 

dorned by them, you may, in à manner, de whit 
you pleaſe; it will be approved of: without them, 
your beſt qualities will loſe half their efficacy Eb. 
deavour to be faſhionable among the French, which 
will ſoon make you faſhionable here. Monſieur de 
Matignon already calls you le petit Francois. If you 
can get that name generally at ated it will put * 
a la mode. Adieu, my dear child. 
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| London, February the ath, O. 8. 2751, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Þ HE accounts which I receive of you from Paris 
grow every day more and more fatisfaSory. 
Lord Albemarle has wrote a ſort of panegyric of 
you, which has been ſeen by many people helfe, 
and which will be a very uſeful forerunner for you. 


to be eſtabliſhed in the faſhion here before you te- 
turn. Your buſineſs would be half done by it, 26 
I am ſure you would not give people reaſon to 


good that is ſaid of you will not, I am convinced, 
make you x coxcomb; and, on the other hand, the 
being thought ſtill to want ſome little accompliſl- 


only 


o 
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only animate you to acquire them: I will, there- 
fore, give ycu both fairly in the following extract 
of a letter which:I lately Aae e an a 
tial and diſcerning. friend. 0 

* Poſe vous aſſurer que Monkeur Kenn 
« reuffira. ' Il a un grand fond de ſcayoir,, 10 7. Foy 
« memoire prodigieuſe, ſans faire parade de lun ou 
« de Fautre. Il cherche a plaire, et il plaira, II a 
« de Ia inen ſa figure eſt jolie quoique 
« petite. II n'a rien de gauche, quoi qu'il n' ait pas 
« encore toutes les graces requiſes, que Marcel et 
« Jes femmes lui donneront bientdt. Enfin il ne 
e Jui manque que ce qui devoit neceſſairement lui 
« manquer Aa ſon age; je veux dire, les uſages, et 
« une certaine delicateſſe dans les manieres, qui ne 
« gacquicrent que par le tems et la bonne com- 
„ pagnie. Avec ſon eſprit, il les ptendra bientöt, 
« il y a deja fait des progres, et il frequente ſes 
e compagnies les plus propres à les lui donner.“ 


permit me to affure you, Sir, that Mr. Stanhope will ſuc- 
es ceed. He Has a great fund of knowledge, and an uncom- 
„ monly good memory, though he does not make any parade 
of either the one or the other. He is deſirous of pleaſing, and 
** he will pleaſe. He has an expreſſive countenance; his figure 
64 is elegant, although little, He has not the leaſt awkward- 
« nels, though he has not as yet, acquired all the graces requi- 
© ſite ; which Marcel and the. ladies will ſoon give him. In 
e ſhort, he wants nothing but thoſe things, which, at his age, 
* muſt unavoidably be wanting; I mean, a certain turn and 
0 delicacy of manners, which are to be acquired only by time, 
and in good company. Ready, as he is, he will ſoon learn 
them; particularly: as he firequents ſuch companies as are the 
* moſt proper to give them.” l 
EE By 
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By this extract, vchich I eangaſſure yo i 
faithful one, yqu and I have both of us the ſatiſ; 
faction of knowing, how much you have, and ho 
little you want. Let what you have, give you! (if 
poſſible) rather more ſeeming modeſty, but at che 
ſame time more interior firmneſs ang aſſurance; and 
let What you want, which you ſee is very attainable, 
redouble your attention and endeayours to acquire 
it. Lou have, in truth, but that one thing to ap- 
ply to; and a very pleaſing application it is, ſince 
it is through, pleafures that you muſt arrive at, it, 
Company, ſuppers, balls, ſpectacles, which ſhow you 
the models upon which you ſhould form yourſelf, 
and all the little uſages, cuſtoms, and delicacies, 
which you muſt adopt, and make habitual to you, 
are now your only ſchools and univerſities; in 
which young fellows and fine women will give you 
the beſt lectures. rale 1 

Monſieur du Boccage is another of your 7555 
gyriſts; and he tells me that Madame du Boccage 
a pris avec vous le ton de mie et de bonne; and that you 
like at very well. You are in the right of it; it is 
the way of improving: endeavour to be upon that 
footing with every woman you converſe with; ex- 
cepting where there may be a tender point of con- 
nection; a point which I have nothing to do with: 
but if ſuch a one there is, I hope ſhe has not dt 
mauvats ni de vilains bras, which I agree with you 
in thinking a very diſagreeable thing. | 


I have ſent you, by the opportunity of Pollock 


the courier, who was once my ſervant, two little 
parcels 


ö 
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arcels of Greek and Engliſh. books; and ſhall ſend 
ou two more by Mr. Yorke: but I accompany 
hem with this eaution j; that, as you have not much 
ime to read, you ſhould empley it in reading what 
5 the moſt neceſſary, and that is, indiſputably, a 
odern hiſtorical, geographical, chronological, and 
political knowledge; the preſent conſtitution, max- 
ms, force, riches,” trade, commerce, characters, 
darties, and cabals of the ſeveral Courts of Europe. 
lany who are reckoned good ſcholars, though they 
now pretty accurately the governments of Athens 
ind Rome, are totally ignorant of the conſtitution 
pf any one country now in Europe, even of their 
pwn, Read juſt Latin and Greek enough to keep 
p your claſſical learning, which: will be an orna- 
nent to you while young, and a comfort to you 
hen old. But the true uſeful knowledge, and 
ſpecially for you, is the modern knowledge above- 
entioned, It is that which muſt qualify you both 
or domeſtic and foreign buſineſs, and it is tg that, 
herefore, that you ſhould principally direct your 
tention 3 and I know with-great pleaſure, that you 
o ſo. 1 would not thus commend you to yourſelf, - 
{ | thought commendations Would have upon you 
hoſe ill effects, Which they frequently have upon 
eak minds. I think you are much above being a 
ain coxcomb, over- rating your own merit, and in- 
ulting others with the ſuperabundance of it. On 
he contrary, I am convinced, that the conſciouf- 
els of merit makes a man of ſenſe more modeſt, 
wough more firm. A man who diſplays his own - 
merit 
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merit is a coxcomb, and a man who does not knoy 
it is a fool. A man of ſenſe knows it, exerts it 
avails himſelf of it, but never boaſts of it; and if 
ways ſeems rather to under than over value it 
though, in truth, he ſets the right value upow it 
It is a very true maxim of la Bruyere's (an auth 
well worth your ſtudying) qu'on ne vaut dans 6 
monde, que ce que Fon veut valoir. A man who i 
really diffident, timid, and baſhful, be his merit 
what it will, never can puſh himſelf in the world; 
his deſpondency throws him into inaction; and th 
forward, the buſtling, and the petulant, will alway 
get the better of him. The Manner makes tht 
whole difference. What would be impudence in 
one Manner, is only a proper and decent aſſurance 
in another. A man of ſenſe, and of knowledge d 
the world, will aſſert his own rights, and purſue his 
own objects as ſteadily and intrepidly, as the mol 
impudent man living, and commonly more ſo; bu 
then he has art enough to give an outward air d 
modeſty to all he does. This engages and prevail, 
whilſt the very ſame things ſhock and fail, from the 
overbearing or impudent manner only of doing 
them. I repeat my maxim, Suavitir in modi, ji 
fortiter in re. Would you know the charaQers 
modes, and manners of the latter end of the laf 
age, which are very like thoſe of the preſent, read 
La Bruyere. But would you know man, indepen. 
dently of modes, read La Rochefoucault, t 
am N. paints him Mr ra bf K 
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Give the encloſed to Abbe Guaſco, of whom you 
ake good uſe, to go about with you, and ſee 
bings. Between you and me, he has more know- 
edge than parts. Mais un habile homme ſgait tirer, 
arti de tout; and every body i is good for ſomething, 
preſident Monteſquieu is, in every ſenſe, a moſt 
ſeful acquaintance. He has parts joined to great 
eading and knowledge of the world.  Puiſez dans 
ette ſource tant que Vous pourrez, 

Adieu! May the graces attend you; for without 
hem ogni fatica # vana, If they do not come to you 
illingly, raviſh them, and force them to accom- 
any all you think, all you ſay, and all you do. 


* 
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London, beer the zich, 0. S. 175. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HEN you go to the play, which I hope you 

do often, for it is a very inſtructive amuſe- 
ment, you muſt certainly have obſerved the very 
different effects which the ſeveral parts have upon 
you, according as they are well or ill acted. The 
very belt tragedy of Corneille's, if well ſpoken and 
ated, intereſts, engages, agitates, and affects your 
paſſions. Love, terror, and pity, alternately poſſeſs 
you. But if ill ſpoken and acted, it would only 
excite your indignation or your laughter. Why? 
It is ſtill Corneille's ; it is the ſame ſenſe, the ſame 
matter, 
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matter, whether well or ill acted. It is then mere 
the manner of ſpeaking and acting that makes H 
great differenee in the effects. Apply this to y, 
ſelf, and conelude from it, that if you would eithe 
pleaſe in a private company, or perſuade. in 
public aſſembly; air, looks, geſtures, graces, enun, 
ciation, proper accents, juſt emphaſis, and tunefi 
cadences, are full as neceſſary as the matter itſelf, 
Let awkward, ungraceful, inelegant, and dull fe, 
lows ſay what they will in behalf of their ſolid ma- 
ter, and ſtrong reaſonings ; and let them deſpiſe al 
thoſe graces and ornaments, which engage the ſenſa 
and captivate the heart; they will find (though thy 
will poſſibly wonder why) that their rough unps 
liſhed matter, and their unadorned, coarſe, but ftrong 
arguments, will neither pleaſe nor perſuade ; but, on 
the contrary, will tire out attention, and excite di- 
guſt, We are ſo made, we love to be pleaſed, bet. 
ter than to be informed; information is, in a ces 
tain degree, 'mortifying, as it implies our previaus 
ignorance; it muſt be ſweetened to be palatable. 
To bring this directly to you; know that no/man 
can make a figure in this country, but by, parlit 
ment. Your fate depends upon your ſucceſs ther 
25 a ſpeaker; and, take my word for it, that ſuccel 
turns much more upon Manner than Matter. Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Murray the ſolicitor-general, uncle to 
Lord Stormont, are, beyond "compariſon, the bel 
ſpeakers, why? Only becauſe they are the bell 
oratots. They alone can inflame or quiet the Houſe; 
they alone are ſo attended to, in that numerous 0 
| | noi 
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oiſy aſſembly, that you might hear a pin fall while 
ther of them is ſpeaking. Is it that their matter 
W better, or their arguments ſtronger than other 
ople's ! Does the Houſe expect extraordinary in- 
ormations from them? Not in the leaſt; but the 
louſe expects pleaſure from them, and therefore at- 
nds : finds it, and therefore approves. Mr. Pitt, 
articularly, has very little parliamentary know- 
auge; his matter is generally flimſy, and his argu- 
ents often weak; but his eloquence is ſuperior, 
is action graceful, his enunciation juſt and har- 
onious; his periods are well turned, and every 
ord he makes uſe of is. the very beſt, and the moſt 
xpreſſive, that can be uſed in that place. This, 
nd not his matter, made him pay-maſter, in ſpite 
f both King and Miniſters. From this, draw the 
brious concluhon. The ſame thing holds full as 
ue in converſation z where even trifles, elegantly- 
xprefſed, well looked, and accompanied with grace- 
| aftion, will ever pleaſe, beyond all the home- 
pun, unadorned ſenſe in the world. Reflect, on 
ne fide, how you feel within yourſelf, while you 
re forced to ſuffer the tedious, muddy, and ill- 
urned narration: of ſome awkward fellow, even 
nough the fact may be intereſting ; and on the 
ther hand, with what pleaſure you attend to the 
lation of a much leſs intereſting matter, when ele- 
antly expreſſed, genteely turned, and gracefully 
of ivered. By attending carefully to all theſe 
fe Wc! c2nens in your daily converſation, they will be- 
and eme habitual to you, before you come into par- 
oilf | | liament 
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Could wiſh you to be ſo attentive to this 98 th 
55 not have you ſpeak to your footmah) h 
in the very beſt words that the ſubject admits d 
be the language which it will. Think of you 
words, and of their arrangement, before you 720 
chuſe the moſt elegant, and place them in the be 
order. Confult your own ear, to avoid cacophony 
and what is very near as bad, monotony. Thi 
alſo of your geſture and looks, when you are fpeal 
ing even upon the moſt trifling ſubjects. ,. Th 
ſame things, differently expreſſed, looked, and 60 
livered, ceaſe to be the ſame things. The malt pa. 
ſionate lover in the world cannot make a ſtrong 
declaration of love, than the Bourgeois Gentilhonn 
does in this happy form of words, Mourir d amour 1 | 
font, belle Marquiſe, vos beaux yeux. I defy any boi 
to ſay more; and yet I would adviſe nobody to fh 
that; and I would recommend to you, rather uf 
ſmother and conceal your paſſion intirely, than u 
reveal it in theſe words. Seriouſly, this holds i 
every thing, as well as in that Judicrous inftanc 
The French, to do them juſtice, attend very m- 
nutely to the purity, the correctneſs, and th clegand 
of their ſtyle in converſation, and in thi letten 
Bien narrer is an object of their ſtudy; and thoup 
they ſometimes carry it to affectation, they 1 ned 
fink into inelegancy, which is much the work © 
treme of the two. Obſerve them, and form you 
French ſtyle upon theirs : for elegancy in one lan 
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fuage will re- produce itſelf in all. 1 knew a young 
nan, who being juſt | elected 2 member of parlia- 
nent, was laughed at for being diſcovered, through 
he key-hole of his chamber-door, ſpeaking to bim- 
elf in the glaſs, and forming his looks and geſtures, 
could not join in that Iaugh ; but, on the contrary, 
hought him much wiſer than thoſe who laughed at 
im; for he knew the importance of thoſe little 
races in a public aſſembly, and they did not, Your 
ittle perſon, (which I am told by the way is not all | 
urned) whether in a laced coat, or a blanket, is 

pecifically the ſame ; but yet, I believe, you chuſe 
o wear the former; and you are in the right, for 
he ſake of pleaſing more. The worſt-bred man in 
urope, if a lady let fall her fan, would certainly 
ake it up, and give it her: the beſt-bred man in 
urope could do no more. The difference however 
ould be conſiderable; the latter would pleaſe by 
doing it gracefully; the former would be laughed at 
or doing it awkwardly, I repeat it, and repeat it 
gain, and ſhall never ceaſe repeating it to you; 
ur, manners, graces, ſtyle, elegancy, and all thoſe 
rrnaments, muſt now be the only objects of your 
attention ; it is now, or never, that you muſt acquire 
hem. Pope therefore, all other conſiderations; 
ake them now your ſerious ſtudy: you have not 
dne moment to loſe, The ſolid and the ornamental 
nited, are undoubtedly, beſt; but were 1 reduced 


0 make an option, 1 ſhould, e FM | 
huſe the latter. 


bor it is ridiculous ————— A man u 
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carry grace from him r badtmore 1 ſpat 


tells yqu gravely that he cannot carve, may: de vil 
tell you that he cannot blow his noſes" ĩt is both d 


neceſſary. and as @dy,43 ith kd voy W ce 


Make my c&nplimnetits to Lord Huntingdos 
whom I love and -honour/extremety,-as; © dare ſiq 
you do; I will write to him ſoon, though: belie 
he has bardly time to read a letter ; and my teen 
to thoſe I love are, a8 you know by experience, ud 


very ſhort ones; this is one proof of it, and «thi 


would have been longer, if the paper had been fo. 
Good night then, my dear child. { 14318 8404 td! 
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HIS epigram in warte e 728 
Haq * 


l 1 5 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec Palin dicere ee 1 00 
, Hoc tantum Poſſum dicere, nen amo te; ys 


has puraled a great many people; who cannot con- 
ceive how it is poſſible hot to love any body, and ye 
not to know the reaſon why.” I think F*E6nceil 
Martial's meaning very clearly, though the nariired 


144. 


„At that time the moſt celebrated eee ut Paris. 
 epigral) 


an j 
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pigram, which is to be ſhort, would not allow him 
to explain it more fully; and I take it to be this, O 


Sabidis, you are a very worthy deſerving man; you Bave 


10 wh 1 good qualities, you have a great deal of learn- 


ing; J eſteem, I reſpect, but for the foul of me'T earnat 
we you, though T cannot partiritlarly ſay why. You are 
nat aimable: yon have not thoſe engaging manners, thoſe 
pleafmg attentions, thoſe graces, and that addreſs, which 
we abſolutely neceſſary to pleaſe, though impoſſible to de- 
ne. 1 cannot ſay it is this or that particular thing that 
binders me from loving you, it is the whole together; and 
bon the whole you are not agreeable. How often have 
I, in the courſe of my life, found myſelf in this ſitua- 
jon, with regard to many of my acquaintancs, whom 
[ have honoured and reſpected, without being able to 
love? I did not know why, becauſe, when one is 
oung, one does hot take the trouble, nor allow 
ne's-ſelf the time, to analyſe one's ſentiments, and 
o trace them up to their ſource. But ſubſequent 
dbſervation and reflection have taught me why. 
here is a man, whoſe moral character, deep learn- 
ng, and ſuperior. parts, T acknowledge, admire, and 
eſpect; but whom it is ſo impoſſible for me to love, 
hat | am almoſt in a fever whenever I am in his 
ompany, His figure (without being defotmed) 
tems made to diſgrace or ridicule the common firuc- 
ve of the human body. His legs and-artns are 
ever in the poſition, which, according to the ſitua- 
ion of his body, they ought to be in; but conftantly 
mployed in committing acts of hoſtility upon 'the 
faces, | He throws any where, büt Y6wn his throat, 
vor. Hl. K whateve 
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"He diſputes with heat, and indifcriminately ; wii 


\ abſurd to two of the three. Is it poſſible to love (ut 


tion and contradiction. But I had been'butwve 


. own. A propos, the word pleaſng puts one alway 
. her reſponſible to me for your pleaſing: that Ic 
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whatever he means to drink; and only mangh 
he tneans to carve. Inattentihe to all the 
focfal life, he miſ-times!''6r miſ- places e 


leſs of the rank, character, and fituation ot thi 
wich whom he difputes: abſolutely ignorant of th 
feveral gtadations of familiarity or reſpect; he is i 
ackly the ſame to his ſuperiors, his equals, and h 
inferiors; and therefore, by a neceffary conſequena; 


a man? No. The utmoſt I can do for KID 
confider him as a reſpectable Hottentot. | 
T remember that when I came from Cube 

J had acquired, among the pedants of that ilRben 
ſeminary, a ſaucineſs of literature, a turn to fati 
and contempt, and a ſtrong tendency to argument 


little while in the world, before I found that ib 
would by no means do; and I immediately adopt 
the oppoſite character: I concealed what learning! 
had; I applauded often, without approving ;*and! 
yielded commonly, without conviction. Susi 
modo was my Law and my Prophets; and if I pleaſa 
(between you and me) it was much more -ovring 
that than to any ſuperior knowledge or merit eſt 


mind of Lady Hervey:: pray tell her, that I deci 


© a «un == il r., ye aaa RX mw _ Xz& = ha — aw n * 2” 


ſider her as a pleaſing Falſtaff, who not only pla 
berſelf, but is the cauſe of pleaſing in others: chat 


een 22 vemings ora WIPER 


— 


„oe Ms, San., „ 13 


een 


that, 28 your: . does not make you 

pleaſe, it muſt be only becauſe ſhe. will not, and not 
8 ſhe cannot. I hope you are du bois fi, en 
en fait; and if ſo, the i is ſo good a ſoulptor, that Lam 
ſure ſhe. can give you whatever form ſhe pleaſes. A 
verſatility of manners is as neceſſary in focial, as a ver- 
ſatility of parts is in political life, One muſt often 
yield, in order to prevail; one muſt humble one's- 
ſelf, to be exalted; one muſt, like St. Paul, become 
all things to all men, to gain ſome; and (by the way) 
men are taken by the ſame means, mutatis mutandis, 
that women are gained; by gentleneſs, inſinuation, 
and ſubmiſſion: and theſe lines of Mr. Dryden * 
hold to a Miniſter as well as to à Miſtreſs. 

The proſtrate lover, when he loweſt lies 
But oops to conquer, and but kneels to riſe· - 
In the courſe of the wotld, the qualifications of the 
cameleon are often neceſſary; nay, they muſt be 
carried a little farther, and exerted a little ſooner ; 
for you ſhould, to a certain degree, take the hue of 
either the man or the woman that you want, and 
wiſh to be upon terms with. ¶ propos, Have you yet 
found out at Paris any friendly and hoſpitable Ma- 
dame de Lurſay, gui veut:bien fe charger du ſoin de vous 
tduquer ?: And have you had any occaſion of repre- 
ſenting to her, qu*elle faiſoit done des neuds? But I afk 
your pardon, Sir, for the abruptneſs of the queſtion, 
and acknowledge that I am meddling with matters 
that are out of m y department. However, in mat- 
ters of leſs pen ease to de, de vos ſorrers l- 
Pe diprfitaire; Truſt me with the general turn and 
K 2 colour 
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colour of ydur amuſements at Paris. Is it le, fracgs d; 
grand monde, comedtes, hals, operas, cour, Qc. £ ci 
it des petites ſocietts moins bruiantes mais pas pour ,cel 
moins agrłables? Where are you the moſt tab? 
Where are you le petit Stanhope ?: Voier vousentor 
four, a quelque arrangement honnete © Have you made 
many acquaintances among the young Frenchma 
who'ride at your Academy; and who are they? Send 
me this fort of chit-chat in your letters, which, by the 
bye, Iwiſh you would honour me with | ſomewhat 
oftener. If you frequent any of the myriads d 
polite Engliſhmen who infeſt Paris, who are they 
Have you finiſhed with Abbe Nolet, and are you a 
fait of all the properties and effects of air? Were! 
inclined to quibble, I would ſay, that the effects q 
air, at leaſt, are beſt to be learned of Marcel. If you 
have quite done with .]' Abbe: Nolet, aſk my fxieud 
Abbé Sallier to recommend to you ſome meagg 
philomath, to teach you a little geometry andiaſtisy 
nomy; not enough to abſorb your attention, an 
puzzle your intellects, but only enough, not tobe 
groſsly ignorant of either. I have of late been: 
ſort of an aſtronome malgr# moi, by bringing laſt Mon- 
day into the Houſe of Lords, a bill. for reforming out 
preſent Calendar, and taking the New Style, Upon 
which occaſion I was obliged to talk ſome aſtronomi- 
cal jargon, of which I did not underſtand one won 
but got it by heart, and ſpoke it by rote from 
maſter. I wiſhed that I had known a little more af 
it myſelf; and ſo much I would have, you, Knott 
But the great and neceſſary knowledge of all 


of & 
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know-yourſelf and others this knowledge requires 
great attention and long experience; exert the 
4 and nay IVEY 8 8 Adieu. 
dg III 
P. 8. T have this ment PTR your letters of 
the 27th February, and the 2d March, N. S. The 
ſeal ſhall be done as ſoon as poſſible. am glad that 
you are employed in Lord Albemarle's bureau; it 
will teach you at leaſt the mechanical part of that 
buſineſs, ſuch as folding, entering, and docketing 
letters; for you muſt not imagine that you are let 
into the fin fin of the correſpondence, nor indeed is it 
fit that you ſhould, at your age. However uſe 
yourſelf to ſecrecy as to the letters you either read or 
write, that in time you may be truſted with, ſecret, 
very ſecret, ſeparate, apart, &c. I am ſorry that this 
buſineſs interferes with your riding; I hope it is but 
ſeldom ; but I inſiſt upon its not interfering with 
your dancing-maſter, who is at this time the moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary of al the. een you ban or 
can have. | 
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My DEAR FRIEND, * hy 
Mentioned to you, ſome time "ey a ſentences 
which 1 would moſt earneſtly wiſh you always to 
retain in your thoughts, and obſerve in your conduct. 
lt is ſaaviter in mods, Fortittr in re. I do not know 
ny one rule ſo unexeeptionably uſeful and neceſſary 
K 3 in 
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in every part of life. 1 mall therefore take it for 
text to-day; and, as old men love preaching, And! 
have ſome right to preach to you, I here preſent You 
with my ſermon upon theſe words. To proceed then 
regularly and pulpreccally ; :1 will firſt ſhow you, my- 
biloved, the neceſſary connection of the two mem- 
bers of my text, uauiter in modo; ; fertitdr in 15. In 
the next Me ſhall ſet forth the advantages an 
utility” reſulting from a ſtriẽt obſervance of the *pre- 
cept. contained in my text; and conclude with at 
application of the whole, The ſuavittr in mods alone 
would degenerate and fink into a mean, timid c. 
plaiſance, and paſſiveneſs, if not ſupported ahd'Yip- 
nified by the fortittr in re; which would alfo run ht 
impetuoſity and brutality, if not tempered and ſof. 
tened by the ſuauiter in mods : however, they e 
ſeldom dale The warm, choletic man, with 
| animal ſpirits, def piſes the ſudviter i in modo, and 'thinks 
to carry all before him by the  fortittr in re. © Het 
a poſſibly, by great accident, now and then filed, 
when he has only weak and timid people to deal With; 
but his general fate will be, to ſhock, offend, be Hated, 
and fail. On the other hand, the cu nning, crifty man, 
thinks to gain all his ends by the ſuaviter in mods only: 
he becomes all things to all men; he ſeems to have no 
opinion of his own, and fervitely adopts the preſent 
opinion of the preſent perſon; he inſinuates hithftf 
only into the eſteem of fools, but is ſoon de tectel, 
and ſurely deſpiſed by every body elfe. The vi 
man (who differs as much from tbe cunning, as ffon 


the cholerie man) ng joins the ſuaviter fig 
with 
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with the fortittr in re, ; Now to the WET RY 


is 10 J18 1395 of 


ing f from the f ſtrict ob ervance of t rec 
If you are in authority, and have a xi FORTY 
ae your commands delivered fuaviter in, modo wil 
be willingly, chearfully, and conſeq ent]: wel obey- 
ed; whereas, if given only Pool that is brit; 
they will rather, as Tacitus fays, be interpreted than 
erecuſell. For "Y own part, if 1 bid 1 footman 


contrive to ſpill ſome of it upon me; 5 Hy am furt 
1 ſhould deſerve it. A cool, ſteady reſolution ſhould 
ſhow, that where you have a right to command, you 
will be obeyed ; but, at the ſame time, a gentleneſs 
in the manner of enforcing that ade mould 
make it a chearful one, and ſoften, as much as pol. 


you are to aſk: a F or even to > ſolicit your K due, 
you mult do it : ſuavilty » in modo, or you will give thoſe, 
75 have a mind to refuſe * you eicher, A  pretence' to 

do it, by reſenting the manner; but, on the other 
hand, you muſt, by afteady perſeverance and decent 
tenaciouſneſs, ſhow the fortiter in. re. The right 
motives are ſeldom the true ones of men's aQions, 
eſpecially of kings, miniſters, and people in high 
ſtations, who often give to importunity and fear, 
what they would refuſe to juſtice or to merit. By the 
ſuaviter in ado engage their hearts, if you cn; at 
leaſt, prevent the pretence of offence: but take care 
to ſhow enough of the fertiter in re to extort from 
their Joys of caſe, or their fear, what you might in 
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vain hope;for from their juſtice or good · nature Pep, 
ple in high life are hardened to the wants apddiſtref, 
ſes of mankind, as ſurgeons are to theit bodily paimy 
they ſee and hear of them all day long, and even df 
ſo many ſimulated ones, that they do not know which 
are real, and which not. Other ſentiments are there 
fore to be: applied to, than thoſe af mere juſtice and 
humanity:; their favour muſt be captivated by the 
ſuauittr in modo; their love of eaſe diſturbed by un- 
wearicd. importunity, or their fears wrought upon hy 
a decent intimation of implacable, cool reſentment; 
this is the true ;fortattr in re. This precept is the 
only way I know in the world of being loved with- 
out being deſpiſed, and feared without being hated. 
It conſtitutes the dignity of character, which wo! 
wiſe man muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh. . 
Now to apply what has been ſaid, and ſo corel 
If you find that you have a haſtineſs in your tem- 
per. which unguardedly breaks out into indiſcreet 
ſallies; or rough expreſſions, to either your ſuperibt 
your equals, or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, 
check it carefully, and call the ſuavittr in modi to 
your aſſiſtance: at the firſt impulſe of paſſion be 
ſilent, till you can be ſoft. Labour even to get the 
command ef your cauntenance fo well, that thoſe 
emations may not be read in it: a'moſt unſpeakable 
advantage in buſineſs! On the other hand, let no 
complaiſance, no gentleneſs of temper, no weak deſire 
of pleaſing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor 
flattery, on other people's, make you recede one jot 
from any point that reaſon and prudence have bid 
you 
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you * but return to the charge, . 

ere, and yu will find moſt things attainable that 
are poſſible. A yielding, timid meekneſs is Aways 
abuſed and inſulted by the unjuſt and the unfeelings 

but when ſuſtained by the fartitty in re, is always re- 
ſpected, commonly ſuoceſsful. In your friendſhips” 
and connections, as well as in your enmities, this 
le is particularly uſeful; let your firmneſs and 
igour preſerve and invite attachments to you; but, 
t the ſame time, let your manner hinder the enemies 
of your friends and dependents from becoming yours: 
let your enemies be difarmed by the gentleneſs of 
your manner, but let them feel at the ſame time 
he ſteadineſs of your juſt reſentment; for there is- - 
great difference between bearing malice," which is 
always ungenerous, and a reſolute ſelfi defence, Which 
; always, prudent aud juftunable, In negotiations 

zith foreign miniſters, remember the fortitty in 1e; 

we up no point, accept of no expedient, till the 
tmoſt neceſſity reduces you to it, and even then 
iſpute the ground inch by inch ; but then, while 
ou are contending with the miniſtet fartiter in 1e, 
emember to gain the man by the ſuquiter in modo. 
you engage his heart, you have a fair chance for 
mpoſing upon his underſtanding, and determining 
s will, Tell him in a frank, gallant manner, that 
our miniſterial wrangles do not leſſen your perſonal 

ard for his merit; but that on the contraty, his 
cal and ability, i in the ſervice of his maſter, increaſe 
+ achat, of all Maeder deſire to make a good. 
d boi bas nls friend 
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may and ill very often be +gainer, y you never can he 
a loſer. Some people cannot gain upon themſelves th 


be eaſy and civil to thoſe who are either their rivals, 


competitors, ar appoſers, though, independently of 
thoſe accidental circumftances, they would like and 


eſteem them, / They betray a ſhyneſs and an awk- 
wardneſs in company with them; and catch at any 
little thing to expoſe them; and ſo, from tem porary 
and only occaſional opponents, make them thay 
perſonal enemies. This is exceedingly weak aht 
detrimental; as, indeed, is all humour in buſineſs; 
which can only be carried on ſucceſsfully, by un- 
adulterated good policy and right reaſening. In fuch 


civil, eaſy, and frank with che man whoſe deſigns! 
traverſed; this is commonly called generoſaty»and 
magnanimity „but is, in truth, good ſenſe and poſieq 
Tue manner is often as important as the matte, 
ſometimes more ſo; a favour may maße an enemy, 
and an injury may make a friend," a ording to i 
different manner in which they are ſeverally dont 
The countenance, the addreſs, the words, the enun⸗ 
_ ciation, the graces, add great efſicacy to the ſaiꝶ 
gn modo, and great dignity to the foriithy in re a 
—— they deferye the utmoſt attention- 

From what has been ſaid, I conclude, with 4 
obſervation, That gentleneſs of manners, with fun- 
neſs of mind, is a ſhort; but full deſcription of hu 
enen on th is fide of oe * ate 


10 IN 


frignd, of ſo good a. ſervant, By theſe means. no 


ſituations I would be more particularly and nobleman, Wl. 
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that 15 may be ferioully FOE PT of *thi# truth, 
and ſhow it in yout life and converſation, 1 the 
moſt ſincere and ardent wiſh of yours, „ 19 
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London, March wee 0.8. 755 
Muy DEAR FRIEND, - gnizl2 21337; 
Received by che laſt poſt a letter frag Abbe 
Guaſco, in which he joins his repreſentations to 
thoſe of Lord Albemarle, againſt your remaining 
any longer in your very bad lodgings at the academy; 


nd, as I do not find that any advantage can ariſe to 
bo, from being interne in an academy, which is 
fall as far from the riding-houſe; and from all your 
. 


other maſters, as your lodgings will probably be, I 
agree to your removing to an hel garni; the Abbe 
will help you to ſind one, as I deſire him by the en- 


„closed, which you will give him. I muſt, however, 
KB annex- one condition to your going into private 
6 WF lodgings, which is, an abſolute excluſion of Eng- 
„im breakfaſts» and ſuppers at them; the former 
VI conſume the whole morning, and the latter employ 
de evenings yery ill, in ſenſeleſs toaſting à / Auglaiſe 
is their infernal elaret. You wilt be ſure to go to 
dle riding-houſe as often as poſſible, that is, when- 
ever your new buſineſs at Lord Albemarle's does 
g ot hinder you. But at all events, I inſiſt upon 
10 your never miſſing Marcel, who is at preſent of 


more conſequence to you than all the bureaus in 
10 4 $i Europe; 
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Europe for this is the time fur you to acq⁰ 1 
cer petits riens, Which, though in an arithmetiel 
account, added to one another V infinitum, "they 
would amount to nothing, in the account of®thi 
world amount to a great and important ſum. 
agrẽmens et les graces, without which you will net 
de any thing; are abfolutely made up of all'thik 
Fiens, Which are more eaſily felt than deſcribe 
By the way, you may take your lodgings form 
whole year certain; by which means you may gf 
them much cheaper; for though TI intend to ft 
vou here in leſs than a year, it will be but rt 
little time, and you will return to Paris agil 
where 1 intend you ſhall ſtay till the end of Apil 
twelvemonth, 1752; at which time, provided you 
have got all I politeſſe, les manieres, les attentihis, 
tes graces du beam monde, I ſhall place yo oy in foi; 
buſineſs ſuitable to your deſtination. 
I have received, at laſt,” —— of the tai 
ton, from Dominichino, by Blanchet. It is 'vih 
finely done; it is pity that he did not take in 
the figures of the original. Iwill hang it up, Whel 
it ſhall be your own again fome time or other?! 
Mr. Harte is returned in perfect health from 
wall, and has taken poſſeſſion of his prebendal hob 
at Windſor, which is a very pretty one. As I din 
ſay you will always feel, I hope you will always er 
preſs, the ftrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude and frien 
ſhip for him. Write to him frequently, andatte 
to the letters you receive from him. ne men , 


with us at Blackheath, alias Babiolr, all the tilt 
72 a> | that 
: 5 
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hat I propoſe you {balk be there, which I believe. 
ill be the month; of Auguſt nents, ier ng wh 
Having thus mentioned to you the probable time 
f our meeting, I will, prepare you; a little for it. 
atred, jealouſy, or enyy, make moſt people atten- 
ue to diſcover the, leaſt defects of thoſe, they do 
ot love; they rejoice at every new diſcovery. they 
nake of that kind, and take care to publiſh it. I 
hank God, I do not know what thoſe three unge- 
xcrous paſhons are, having neyer felt them in my own 
eaſt ; but love has juſt the ſame. effect upon me, 
xcept that I conceal, inſtead of publiſhing, the de- 
ets which my attention makes me diſcover in 
hoſe J love. I curiouſly pry into them; I analyſe 
hem; and, wiſhing either to find them perfect, or 
o make them ſo, nothing eſcapes me, and. I ſoon 
licover every the leaſt gradation towards, or from 
hat perfection. Vou muſt, therefore, expect the 


hall, diſcover your leaſt, as well as your greateſt 
ſefects, and L ſhall very freely tell you of them. 
Non quod odio habeam,, ſed quad amem. But I ſhall 
ell them you titæ-d-téte, and as Mlicio, not as 
Denen; and I will tell them to nobody elſe. I think 
t but fair to inform you beforehand, Where I ſuſ- 
ject that my criticiſms are likely to falls and that 
more upon the outward, than upon the inward 
dan: I neither ſuſpect your heart nor your head 
ut, to be plain with: you, I have a ſtrange diſtruſt 
Pour air, your addreſs, your manners, your tour- 
t, and particularly of your exangiation and ele- 

933 | gancy 


ot critical examen that ever any body, underwent : 
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ganey of ſtyle. Theſe will, be. all gut ta the, tri 
for while you are with me, you muſt do the bona 
g of my houſe and table ; the leaſt jnaccuracy, or j its 
elegancy will not eſcape me; as you. will find by; 
bool at the time, and by a remonſtrance afterward 
when we are alone, You will ſee à great deal d 
company of all ſorts at Babiale, and particularly je 
reigners. Make therefore, in the mean time,,al 
theſe exterior and ornamental qualifications, you 
peculiar care; and diſappoint all my imagine 
ſchemes of criticiſm, Some authors have eriticiſel 
their own works firſt, in hopes of hindering othen 
from doing it afterwards : but then they do it them- 
felves with ſo much tenderneſs and partiality fot 
their own production, that not only the predudiigt 
itſelf, but the preventive criticiſm, is criticiſed, 
am not one of thoſe authors; but, on the contra 
my ſeverity increaſes with my fondneſs | for nf 
work; and if you will but effectually corre, al 
the, faults I, ſhall find, I will inſure you from. al 
ſubſequent criticiſms from other quarters. 
Are you got a little into the interior, into the con. 
Ritution of things at Paris? Have you ſeen whit 
you have ſeen thoroughly? For, by the way, ftv 
people ſee what they ſee, or hear what they heat, 
For example; if you go to les Invalides, do you con. 
tent yourſelf with ſeeing the building, the hal 
where three or four hundred cripples dine, and tht 
galleries where they lie; or do you inform yourſelf o 
the numbers, the conditions of their admiſſion, the 


allowance, the value and nature of the fund 
+ 71 whic 
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the parliament did fit; which roots ate 6&ettd- 
ingly like all other large rooms: when "you fo 
there, let it be when they are full; ſee and hear 
what is doing in them; learn their refpective con- 
ſtitutions, juriſdictions, objects, and methods of 
proceeding; hear ſome cauſes tried in every one of 
the different chambers, Approfondiſſez let theſes. 

I am glad to hear that you are ſo well at Mar- 
quis de St. Germain's “, of whom I hear a very 
good character. How are you with the other fo- 
reign Miniſters at Paris? Do you frequent the 
Dutch Embaflador or Embaſſadreſs ? Have you any 


"8 footing at the Nuncic's, or at the Imperial and 
a Spaniſh Embaſſador's? It is uſeful. Be more par- 
1 ticular, in your letters to me, as to your manner of 


paſſing your time, and the company you keep. 
Where do you dine and ſup ofteneſt? whoſe houſe 
s moſt your HOC Adieu. 5 graces, ler 
graces. a 


8 be yy 
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LETTER Ke we 4}, 


London, March the r8th, o. 8. 9 

MV DEAR FRIEND, 
Acquainted you in a former letter, that I had 
brought a Bill into the Houſe of Lords for cor. 
recting and reforming our ' preſent calendar, which 
is the Julian; and for adopting the Gregorian. I wi 
now give you a more particular account of that affair; 
from which reflections will naturally occur to you, 
that I hope may be uſeful, and which 1 fear you 
have not made. Tt was notorious, that the Julian 
calendar was erroneous, and had overcharged the 
ſolar year with eleven days. Pope Gregory the 13th 
corrected this error; his reformed calendar was im- 
mediately received by all the Catholic Powers of 
Europe, and afterwards adopted by all the Proteſtant 
ones, except Ruſſia, Sweden, and England. Tt Wa 
not, in my opinion, very honourable for England 


Ag Nt 


to remain in a groſs and avowed error, eſpecially 
in ſuch company; the inconvenieney of it was like- 


wiſe felt by all thoſe who had foreign correſpondences, 
whether political or mercantile. I determined, there- 
fore, to attempt the reformation ; I conſulted the 
beſt lawyers, and the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers, and 
we cooked up a bill for that purpoſe. But then my 
difficulty began : I was to bring in this bill, which 
was neceffarily compoſed of law jargon ak aſtro- 
nomical calculations, to both which I am an utter 


—_ . | However, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 


make 
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make the Houſe of Lords think that I knew ſome- 
thing of the matter; and alſo, to e them believe 
that they knew ſomething of it themſelves, which 
they do not. For my own part, I could juſt as ſoon 
have talked Celtic or Sclavonian, to them, as aſtro- 
nomy, and they would have underſtagd. me /f 
as well: ſo ] reſolved. to do better than ſpeał ta 
purpoſe, and to pleaſe inſtead of informing them. 
| gave them, therefore, only an hiſtorical account of 
calendars, from the Egyptian down to the Gregor 
rian, amuſing them now and then with little epiſodes; 
but I was particularly attentive to the choice of my 
words, to the harmony and roundneſs of my periods, 
to my elocution, to my action, This ſucceeded, and 
ever will ſueceed; they thought I informed, becauſe 
| pleaſed them; and many of them ſaid, that L had 
wade the whole very clear to them; when, God 
knows, L had not even attempted it. Lord, Mac- 
clesfield, who bad the greateſt ſhare in forming the 
bill, and who is one of the greateſt mathematicians 
ul aſtronomers in Europe, ſpoke afterwards with 
infinite knowledge, and all the clearneſs that ſo; in- 
tricate a matter would admit of: but as his words, 
his periods, and his utteranc2, were not near ſo good 
as mine, the preference was moſt unanimouſly, though . 
molt unjuſtly, given to me. This will ever be the 
cle; eyery numerous aſſembly is mob, let the indi- 
viduals who compoſe it be what they will. Mere 
realon and good- -ſenſe is never to be talked to a 
mob: their paſſions, their ſentiments, their ſenſes, 


; and their ſeeming intereſts, are alone to be applied 
Vol. III. L to. 
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to. Underſtanding they have collectively none; 
but they have ears and eyes, which muſt be flac 
tered and ſeduced; and this can only be done 9 
eloguence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and a} 
the various parts of oratory. = 

When you come into the Houſe of Commons, if 
you imagine that fpeaking plain and unadorned ſen: 
and reaſon will do your buſineſs, you will find, your 
ſelf moſt groſty miſtaken. As a ſpeaker, you wil 
be ranked only according to your eloquence, and 
by no means according to your matter; every body 
knows the matter almoſt alike, but few can adorn 


it. I was early convinced of the importance aud 


powers of eloquence ; and from that moment I ap- 
plied myſelf 1 to it. I refolved not to utter one word, 
even in common convexſation, that ſhould not be 
the moſt expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the 
language could ſupply me with for that purpoſe 3 by 


which means [ have acquired fuch a certain depret 


of habitual eloquence, that I muft now really t 
ſome pains, if I would expreſs myſelf very inel 
gantly. I want to inculcate this known truth int 
you, which you ſeem by no means to be convince 
of yet, That ornaments are at preſent your, 10 
objects. Your ſole buſineſs now, is to ſhine, not! 
weigh. Weight without luſtre is lead. Von 
* talk triſſes elegantly to the moſt triflin 
Woman, chan coarſe inclegant ſenſe to the moft fol 
man: you had better return a dropped fan gents! 
_ than give a thoufand pounds awkwardly : and 9e 


Had better tefuſe a fayour gracefully, than, grant! 
54 4 JA. clumiſi 


1 t S.. 17 


ä Manner is all, in every thing: it is by 
Manner only that you can pleaſe, and conſequently 
riſe. ' All your Greek will never advance you from 
Secretary to Envoy, or from Envoy to Embaflidor z 
but your addreſs, your manner, your air, if good, 
very probably may. Marcel can be of much more 
ofe to you than Ariſtotle. I would, upon my word, 
much rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke's fiyle 
and eloquence, in ſpeaking and writing, than all the 
karning of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal 
Society, and the two Univerſities united, 
Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle, 
which is, undoubtedly, infinitely ſuperior to any 
body's ; I would have you read his works, which 
pa have, over and over again, with particular at- 
ef tention to his ſtyle. Tranſcribe, imitate, emulate 
it, if poſſible: that would be of real uſe to you in 
the Houſe of Commons, in negotiations, i in conver- 
ſation ; with that, you may juſtly hope to pleaſe, 
to perfuade, to fedube, to impoſe; and you will fail 
in thoſe articles, in proportion as you fall ſhort of 
it. Upon the whole, lay aſide, during! your year' 8 
refidence at Paris, all thoughts of all that dull fel- 
vys call folid, and exert your utmoſt Fare to ac- 
quire what people of faſhion call mining. Frauen 
lat et le brillant d'un galant homme. 
Among the commonly called little "things, to to 
wich you do not attend, your |hang-writing 3 is 
ine, which is indeed ſhamefully bad, and illiberal ; ; 
tis neither the hand of a man of buſineſs, nor of 
gentleman, but of a truant ſchool-boy ; as ſoon, 
| | L 2 therefore 
2 
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therefore, as you have done with Abbe Nolet, pray 
get an excellent writing-maſter, (lince you think 
that you cannot teach yourſelf to write what hand 
you pleaſe) and let him teach you to write a gen- 
tee], legible, liberal hand, and quick; not the hand 
of a procureur, or a writing-maſter, but that ſont of 
hand in which the firſt Commis in foreign bureaw 
commonly write: for I tell you truly, that were.l 
Lord Albemarle, nothing ſhould remain in my. bu- 
reau, written in your preſent hand. From hand to 
arms the tranſition is natural; is the carriage and 
motion of your arms ſo too? The motion of the 
arms is the moſt material part of a man's air, eſpe-, 
cially in dancing; the feet are not near ſo mate- 
rial. If a man dances well from the waiſt upwards, 
wears his hat well, and moves his head properly, he 
dances well. Do the women ſay that you drek 
well? for that is neceſſary too for a young fellows 
Have you un got vif, or a paſſion for any body 
I do not aſk for whom; an Iphigenia would both 
give you the deſire, and teach * the means to 
pleaſe. 

In a fortnight or three weeks you will ſee i 
Charles Hotham at Paris, in his way to Toulouſe, 
where he is to ſtay a year or two. Pray be yer 
civil to him, but do not carry him into companys 
except preſenting him to Lord Albemarle ; for, 
he is not to ſtay at Paris above a week, we do not 
deſire that he ſhould taſte of that diſſipation: / you 
may ſhow him a play and an opera. ee 
dear child. 18935 0 
LE T T ER 
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LETTER CCX VII. 
| London, March the 2 5th, O. 3. 17 51. 
DEAR Bor, **- 

HAT a happy period of your life is this! 
Pleaſure is now, and ought to be, your 
buſineſs, While you were younger, dry rules, and 
unconnected words, were the unpleaſant objects of 
your labours, When you grow older, the anxiety, 
the vexations, the diſappointments, inſeparable from 
public buſineſs, will require the greateſt ſhare of 
your time and attention; your pleaſures may, in- 
deed, conduce to your buſineſs, and your buſineſs 
will quicken your pleaſures ; but ſtill your time 
muſt, at leaſt, be divided: whereas now it is wholly 
your own, and cannot be ſo well employed as in 
the pleaſures of a gentleman. The world is now 
the only book you want, and almoſt the only one 
you ought to read: that neceſſary book ean only be 
read in company, in public places, at meals, and in 
uelles. You muſt be in the pleaſures, in order to 
learn the manners of good company. In premedi- 
tated, or in formal buſineſs, people conceal, or at 
aſt endeavour to conceal their characters; whereas 
pleaſures diſcover them, and the heart breaks out 
pn the guard of the underſtanding. | Thoſe 
fe often propitious moments for ſkilful nego- 
ators to improve. In your deſtination particular- 
}, the able conduct of pleaſures is of infinite uſe: 
dkeep a good table, and to do the honours of it 
L 3 gracefully, 
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gracefully, and ſur le ton de la bonne compagnie, is 
abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign miniſter. There is 

a certain light table chit-chat, uſeful to keep of 
improper and too ſerious ſubjects, which is pay to 
| be learned in the pleaſures of good company. In 
truth, it may be trifling ; but, trifling as it 8, 
man of parts and experience of the world, will give 
an agrecable turn to it. L'art de badiner NT i 
ment. is by no means to be deſpiſed. 

An engaging addreſs, and turn to callagabyc” 1 
often of very great ſervice to foreign miniſter 
Women have, directly or indirectly, a good deal t 
ſay in moſt Courts. The late Lord Strafford g6- 
verned, for a conſiderable time, the Court of Berlin 
and made his own fortune, by being well with 
Madame de Wartemberg, the firſt King of Pruſſia 
miſtreſs. I could name many other inſtances of that 
kind. That ſort of agreeable caquet de femmes, the 
neceſſary fore-runners of cloſer conferences, is only 
to be got by frequenting women of the firſt faſhion, 
et gui donnent le ton. Let every other book then gin 
way to this great and neceſſary book the World; df 
which there are ſo many various readings, that it 
pane a great deal of time and attention to undes. 

and it well : contrary to all other books, you mul 
not ſtay at home, but go abroad to read it; anc 
when you ſeek it abroad, you will not find it i 
book ſellere ſhops and ſtalls, but in Courts, in Bt 
at entertainments, balls, aſſemblies, ſpectacles, & 
Put yourſelf upon the foot of an eaſy, domeſtic, bu 
polite * and intimacy, in the n — 
» 


» 


Nenn de, e BSE 
houſes to which you have been ande 1 Gul 
tivate them, frequent them, and ſhow a fees e of be- 
coming enfant de la maiſon. Get acquainted as s much 
25 you can with les gens de cour : and « obſerye gare: 
fully, how politely they can differ, and, how 0 ly 
they can hate; how eaſy and idle they can ſeem, in 
the multiplicity of their buſineſs ; ; and how. the ney CA 
lay hold of the proper moments to carry it on, in 
the midſt of their pleaſures, Courts alone teach 
verſatility and politeneſs; for there is no living ere 
without them. Lord Albemarle has, | hear, and am 
very glad of it, put you into the hands of Meflieurs 
de Biſſy. Profit by that, and beg of them to let yau 
attend them in all the companies of Verſailles and 
Paris, One of them, at leaſt, will naturally carry 
you to Madame de la Valiere, unleſs he is dif- 
carded by this time, and Gelliot * retaken, _ Tell 
them frankly, que vans cherchez a vous farmer, 9 gue 
vous tes en mains de maitres, «ils veulent bien g en donner 
la peine. Your profeſſion has this agreeable peculi- 
arity in it, which is, that it is connected with, and 
promoted by pleaſures; and it is the only one, in 
which a thorough knowledge of the world, polite 
manners, and an engaging. addreſs, are abſolutely 
neceſſary, If a lawyer knows his law, a parſon his 
divinity, and a financier his calculations, each may 
make a figure and a fortune in his profeſſion, with- 
out great knowledge of the world, and without 
manners of gentlemen, But your profeſſion throws 


* A famous oper latter at Paris. 
L | you 
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you into all the intrigues, and cabals, as well at 
pleaſures, of Courts: in thoſe windings and labhy. 
rinths, a knowledge of the world, a diſcernment of 
characters, a ſuppleneſs and verſatility of mind, ani 
an elegancy of manners, muſt be your clue: you 
muſt know how to ſooth and lull the -monſters 
that guard, and how to addreſs and gain the fair thit 
keep the golden fleece. "Theſe are the arts and the 
accompliſhments abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign 
miniſter; in which it muſt be owned, to our ſhame; 
that moſt other nations out-do the Engliſh; and; 
ceteris paribus, a French miniſter will get the better 
of an Engliſh one, at any third Court in Europe: 
The French have ſomething more liant, more infi- 
nuating and engaging in their manner, than we have. 
An Engliſh miniſter ſhall have reſided ſeven years at 
a Court, without having made any one 'perſons 
connection there, or without being intimate and do- 
meſtic in any one houſe, He is always the Engliſh: 
miniſter, and never naturalized. He receives his or- 
ders, demands an audience, writes an account off it 
to his Court, and his buſineſs is done. A French 
miniſter, on the contrary, has not been ſix werks a 
a Court, without having, by a thouſand little at- 
tentions, inſinuated himſelf into ſome degree f 
favour with the Prince, his wife, his miſtreſs, bis 
favourite, and his miniſter, He has - eſtabliſhed! 
himſelf upon a familiar and domeſtic footing, in 
dozen of the beſt houſes of the place, where he ha 
accuſtomed the people to be not only eaſy, but un- 
guarded before him; he makes himſelf at home 
there, 
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there, and they think him ſo. By theſe means he 
knows the interior of thoſe Courts, and can almoſt” 
write prophecies to his own, from the knowledge he 
has of the characters, the humours, the abilities, or 

the weak neſſes of the actors. The Cardinal 4? Offat* 
was looked upon at Rome as an Italian, and not as 
a French Cardinal; and Monſieur D' Avaux, where 
ever he went, was never conſidered as a foreign 
miniſter, but as a native, and a perſonal friend. 
Mere plain truth, ſenſe, and knowledge, will dy no 
means do alone in Courts; art and ornaments muſt 
come to their aſſiſtance. Humours muſt be flat- 
tered : the mollia tempora muſt be ſtudied and known: 
confidence acquired by ſeeming frankneſs,-and pro- 
ted of by ſilent (kill. ' And, above all, you muſt 
gain and engage the heart, to betray the underſtand- 
ing to you. Hae tibi erunt artes. 

The death of the Prince of- Wales, who was more 
beloved for his affability and good-nature, than 
teemed for his ſteadineſs and conduct, has given 
oncern to many, and apprehenſions to all. The 
reat difference of age in the King and Prince 


at eorge, preſents the proſpect of a minority; a diſ- 
. ereeable proſpect for any nation! But it is to 
ee hoped, and is moſt probable, that the King, who 


now perfectly recovered of his late indiſpoſition, 
ay live to ſee his grandſon of age. He is, ſeriouſly, 
moſt hopeful boy: gentle and good-natured, with 
bod ſound ſenſe. '» This event has made all ſorts of 
tople here hiſtorians, as well as politicians. Our 
tories are rummaged-for all the particular cireum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances of the ſix minorities we, have had. fince, the 
conqueſt, viz. thoſe of Henry III, Edward. III, 
Richard II, Henry VI, Edward V, and Edward, VI, 
and the reaſonings, the ſpeculations, the conjeQure, 
and the predictions, you will eaſily imagine, muſt he 
innumerable and endleſs, in this nation, where even 
porter is a conſummate politician., Doctor Swift 
ſays, very humorouſly, Every man knows that he 
© underſtands religion and politics, though he neyer 
learned them; but many people are conſcious, the 
_ * do not underſtand many other ſeiences, from ha,. 
<< ing never learned them. Adieu. 


LETTER: cexvn. 


London, Apeil the 7th, 0 r n 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
ERE you have all together, the pocket-book 
the compaſſes, and the patterns. When y« 
three Graces have made their option, you need oul 
ſend me, in a letter, ſmall pieces of the three "aw 
they fix upon. If I can find no way of ſending ti 
fafely and directly to Paris, I will eontrive to hu 
them left with. Madame Morel, at Calais; \/wht 
being Madame Monconſeil's agent there, may g 
means of furthering them to your three ladies, W 
all belong to your friend Madame Monconſei 
Two of the three, I am told; are handſome; Madar 


Polignac, I can ſwear, is not ſo z but however 46 
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world goes, two out of three is a very good kü. 
ſition, 

You will alſo find, in the packet, a compaſs ring 
ſet round with little diamonds, which I adviſe you 
to make a preſent of to Abbe Guaſco, who has been 
uſeful to you, and will continue to be ſo; as it is a 
mere bauble, you muſt add to the value of it by 
your manner of giving it him, Show it him firſt, 
and when he commends it, as probably he will, tell 
um that. it is at his fervice, er gue comme il eff toujours - 
bar voie et par chemins, il ęſt abſolument niceſſaire qu'il 
ait une bouſſole. All thoſe little gallantries depend in- 
tirely upon the manner of doing them; as, in truth, 
what does not? The greateſt favours may be done 
ſo awkwardly and bunglingly, as to offend; and diſ- 
agreeable things may be done ſo agreeably as almoſt 
to oblige, Endeavour to acquire this great ſecret ; 
it exiſts, it is to be found, and is worth a great deal 
more than the grand ſecret of the Alchymiſts would 
be if it were, as it is not, to be found. This is 
only to be learned in Courts, where claſhing views, 
jarring opinions, and cordial hatreds, are ſoftened, 
and kept within decent bounds, by politeneſs and 
manners. Frequent, obſerve, and learn Courts, 
Are you free of that of St. Cloud? Are you often 
at Verſailles? Inſinuate and wriggle yourſelf into 
favour at thoſe places. L*Abbe de la Ville, my old 
friend, will help you at the latter; your three ladies 
way eſtabliſn you in the former. The good - breed 
ing de la Ville et de la Cour are different; but, with- 
out — which is intrinſically — beſt, that of 
the 
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the Court is, without doubt, the moſt neceſſary ſot 
you, who are to live, to grow, and to rife in Court. 
In two years time, which will be as ſoon às You are 
fit for it, I hope to be able to plant you in the ſoil'bf 
a young Court here; where, if you have all the ad- 
dreſs, the ſuppleneſs, and verſatility of a good ect. 
tier, you will have a great chance of thriving and 
flouriſhing. Young favour is eaſily acquired, if the 
proper means are employed; and, when acquired, 
it is warm, if not durable; and the warm moments 
muſt be fnatched and improved. Quite pour ce gui en 
peut arriver aprẽs. Do not mention this view of 
mine for you to any mortal; but learn to keep 
your own ſecrets, which, By: the _— 1 
people can do. 

If your courſe of beten philoſbphy; with 
Abbe Nolét, is over, I would have you apply to 
Abbe Sallier, for a maſter to give you a general no- 
tion of aſtronomy and geometry; of both which you 
may know as much as I deſire you ſhonld,' in fix 
months time. I only deſire that you ſhould have a 
clear notion of the preſent planetary ſyſtem; and the 
hiſtory of all the former ſyſtems : Fontenelle's Plura- 
tits des Mondes will almoſt teach you all you need 
know. upon that ſubject. As for geometry, the ſeven 
firſt books of Euclid will be a ſufficient portion of 
it for you. It is right to have a general notion of 
thoſe abſtruſe ſciences, ſo as not to appear quite ig- 
norant of them, when they happen, as ſometimes 
they do, to be the topics of converſation; but a deep 
knowledge of them requires too much time, and en- 
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grolles the mind too much, I repeat it again and 
again to you, Let the great book of the World be 
your principal ſtudy. Nedurnd verſate manu, ver ſale 
diurnd ; which may be rendered thus in Engliſh: 
Turn over men by day, and women by night. I. mean 
only the beſt editions. ets hank 
Whatever may be ſaid at Paris of my ſpeech, upon 
the bill for the reformation of the preſent calendar, 
or whatever applauſe it may have met with here, the 


whole, I can aſſure you, is owing to the words and 


to the delivery, but by no means to the matter; 
which, as I told you in a former letter, I was not 
maſter of. I mention this again, to ſhow you the 
importance of well-choſen: words, harmonious pe- 
riods, and good delivery ; for, between, you and me, 
Lord Macclesfield's ſpeech. was, in truth, worth a 
thouſand of mine. It will ſoon be printed, and I 
will fend it you. It is very inſtructive. You ſay, 
that you wiſh to ſpeak but half as well as I did: you 
may eaſily ſpeak full as well as ever I did; if you 
vill but give the ſame attention to, the ſame. objects 
that I did at your age, and for many years after- 
wards; I mean, correctneſs, purity and elegancy of 
{tyle, harmony of periods, and gracefulneſs of deli+ 
ery, Read over and over again the third book of 
Cicero de Oratore, in which he particularly treats of 
the ornamental parts of oratory: they are indeed 
properly oratory, for all the reſt depends only upon 
common ſenſe, and ſome knowledge of the ſubjects 
you ſpeak upon. But if you would pleaſe, perſuade, 
and, 
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and prevail in ſpeaking, it muſt be by the ons- 
mental parts of oratory. Make them, therefore ha- 
| bitual to you; and reſolve never to ſay the moſt 
common things, even to your footman, but inthe 
beſt words you can find, and with the beft utterance, 
This, with les manieres, la tournure, et les uſages dy 
beau monde, are the only two things you want ; for- 


tunately they are both in your power; may you 
have them both! Adieu. 
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Ale 15 d' Avril, V. S. 171. 
MON CHER AMI, 


mment vont les graces, les manieres, les agre- 

mens, et tous ces petits riens fi neceflaires 
pour rendre un homme aimable? Les prenez- vous? 
faites-vous des progres? Le grand ſecret c'eſt Fart dt 
plaire, et c'eſt un art qu'il ne tient qu'a un chacun 
d*acquerir, ſuppoſant un certain fond de ſens com- 
mun. Un tel vous plait par tel endroit ; examines 
pourquoi, faites comme lui, et vous plairez per l- 
meme endroit aux autres. Pour plaire aux ferame, 
il faut etre conſiders; des hommes; et pour plain 
aux hommes, il faut ſeavoir plaire aux femmes, Le 
femmes, dont la vanite eft fans contredit la paſhvn 


dominante, la trouvent flatice par les attentions Gun 
homme qui eſt generalemente eſtimẽ parmi les hommes 
Quand il eſt 8 à ce coin, elles lui donnent l 
. 3 Mi 5 aut 
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cours, e'eſt- A- dire, la mode. De l'autre cöte, un 
homme ſera eftimable parmi les hommes, ſans pour- ; 
tant &tre aimable, ſi les femmes n'y ont pas mis 14 
gerniere main. II eſt auſſi néceſſaire que les deux 
eres trayaillent à ſa perfection qu'A ſon etre ; ; portez. 
aux femmes le merite de votre ſexe, vous en Yappd. 
teres la douceur, les agremens et les graces du 
leur, et les hommes qui vous eſtimoient feulement au- 
paravant, vous aimeront après. Les femmes ſont 
les veritables raffineuſes de Por maſculin; elles n* 
zjoutent pas du poids il eſt vrai, mais elles y donnent 
Veclat et le brillant. A propos, on m'aſſure que 
Madame de Blot, ſans avoir des traits, eſt jolie comme 
un cœur, et que nonobſtant cela, elle s' en eſt tenue 
juſqu'ici ſerupuleuſement a fon mari, 8 il y ait 
(5 plus d'un an qu'elle eſt marice, Elle n'y penſe 
pas; il faut decrotter cette femme- la. Decrottez- 
vous done tous les deux rẽciproquement. Force, aſ- 
fiduites, attentions, regards tendres, et declarations | 
paſſiontes de votre cõtẽ, produiront au moins quelque 
relleite du ſien. Et quand une fois la velleite y eſt, 
les ceuyres ne font pas loin, 

Comme je vous tiens pour le premier juris burden 
t politique de tout le corps Germanique, je ſuppoſe 
que vous aurez lu la lettre du Roi de Pruſſe à PElee- 
teur de Maience, au fujet de Peletion'd'un Roi des 
Romains. Et de Pautre cöté, une piece, intitulte, 
Reprifentation impartiale ur ce qui eſt juſte @ l'igard de 
Ftleftion Pun Roi det Romains, &c. La premiere eſt 
bes. bien Ecrite, mais pas fond&e ſur les loix et les 
ages de 'Empire; la ſeconde eſt très- mal Ecrite, au 

* moins 
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moins en Frangois, mais fondee, Je crois qu'elle 
aura Ete Ecrite par quelque Allemand qui s toit mis 
dans Veſprit qu'il entendoit le Frangois, Je ſuis per. 
ſuade pourtant que Velegance et la dẽlicateſſe de |; 
lettre du Roi de Pruſſe en impoſeront aux deux tien 
du public en depit de la folidite et de la vérxitt de 
Pautre piece, Telle eſt la force de "FURY et de 
la delicateſle. av 

Te ſouhaiterois que vous eufficz 1 bonte on me m 
tailler un peu plus particulicrement vos allares à Paris 
On eſt- ce par exemple que vous dinez tous les Ven- 
dredis, avec cet aimable et reſpectable vieillard Fon. 
tenelle? Quelle eſt la maiſon qui eſt pour ainſi din 
votre domicile? Car on en a toujours une, où l'on eſ 
plus Etabli, et plus a ſon aiſe qu'ailleurs. Qui ſont 
les jeunes Francois avec leſquels vous tes le plus ie? 
Frequentez-vous I'hotel d' Hollande; et vous tes 
vous fourre encore dans celui du Comte deCaunitz! 
Monſieur de Pignatelli a-t-il l'honneur d' etre di 
nombre de vos ſerviteurs ? Et le Nonce du Pape vou 
a- t- il compris dans ſon Jubile? Dites- moi auſſi natu- 
rellement comment vous etes avec Milord Hunting - 
don; le voiez- vous ſouvent? Le cultiyez-yous! 
Repondez ſpẽcifiquement a toutes ces queſtions dans 
votre premiere lettre. 

On me dit que le livre de du Clos n elt pas a l 
mode a Paris, et qu'on le critique furieuſement 0 0 
apparemment parce qu'on Ventend, et ce n'eſt pluyli 
mode d'etre intelligible, Te reſpecte infiniment la 
mode, mais je reſpecte bien plus ce en Kk 
n 
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trouve en meme tems vrai, ſolide, et brillant. Il y a 
meme des epigrammes, que veut - on de plus? 
Mr. ** ſera parti (je compte) de Paris pour 
ſon ſẽjour de Toulouſe. J eſpẽre qu'il y prendra des 
manieres, au moins en a-t- il bien beſoin. Il eſt 
gauche, il eſt taciturne, et n'a pas le moindre entre- 
gent: Qualites pourtant tres neceſſaires pour ſe diſ- 
tinguer ou dans les affaires, ou dans le beau monde. 
Au vrai, ces deux choſes ſont ſi lices, qu'un homme 
ne figurera jamais dans les affaires qui ne ſgait pas 
briller auſſi dans le beau monde. Et pour rẽuſſir par- 
faitement bien dans l'un ou dans autre, il faut Etre 
in utrumque paratus. Puiſſieꝝ vous Vetre, mon cher 
ami | et ſur ce, nous vous donnons le * "ſoire: 


P. S. Lord and Lady Bleflington; un their FN 
Lord Mountjoy, will be at Paris next week; in their 
way to the South of France; I' fend you a little 
packet of books by them. Prop go to wait upon 
them, as ſoon as you hear of their arrival, n . 
them all the mm | 


TRANSLATION. 
| London, April the I5th, ©. . 17 57. 

A MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
F HAT ſuccefs with the Graces, and i in the 
accompliſhments, elegancies, and all thoſe 
little nothings ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to conſtitute 
i a amiable man? Do you take them, do you make a 
hogreſs in them? The great ſecret is the art of pleaſ- 
Vor. III. M x. "4 
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ing; and that art is to be attained by every man why 
has a good fund. of common ſenſe. If you are pleaſed 
with any perſon, examine why; do as he does, and 
| you will charm others by the fame things which 
pleaſe. you in him. To be liked by women, you mul 
be eſteemed by men; and to pleaſe men, you muſt be 
agreeable to women. Vanity is unqueſtionably the 
ruling paſſion in women; and it is much flattered by 
the attentions of a man, who is generally eſteemed by 
men-: when his merit has received the ſtamp of their 
approbation, women make it current, that is to fay, 
put him in faſhion. On the other hand, if a man 
has not received the laſt poliſh from women, he may 
be eſtimable among men, but he will never be ami- 
able. The concurrence of the two ſexes is as neęeſ- 
fary to the perfection of our being, as to the ſorma- 
tion of it... Go among women with the good quali- 
ties of your ſex, and you will acquire from them the 
ſoftneſs and the graces of theirs, Men will then add 
affection to the efteem which they before had ſor 
you, Women are the only refiners of the merit of 
men; it is true, they cannot add weight, but they 
poliſh and give luſtre. to it. 4 propos, I am aſſured Wl « 
that Madame de Blot, although ſhe has no great re- i 
gularity of features, is, notwithſtanding, exceſlively 
pretty; and that, for all that, ſhe has as yet been 
ſcrypulouſly conſtant to her huſband, though ſheh# 
now . been married above a year. - Surely ſhe does 
not reflect, that woman wants poliſhing. I would 
have you poliſh one another reciprocally. Force, 
afſiduities, attentions, ' Render looks, and paſſionate 
10 4 declarations, 
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declarations; on your ſide, will produce fome irreſo- 
tute wiſhes, at leaſt, on hers ; and when even the 
lighteſt wiſhes arife, the reſt will ſoon follow, _ 

As I take you to be the greateſt juris peritus, and 
politician, of the whole Germanic body, [ ſuppoſe 
you will have read the King of Pruffia's letter to the 
Elector of Matence, upon the election of a King of 
the Romans; and, on the other fide, a memorial, in- 
titled, Inpartial Repreſentation of what is juſt with re- 
gard to the election of a King of the Romans, &c. The 
firſt is extremely well written, but not grounded upon 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Empire. The ſecond is 
very ill written (at leaſt in French) but well ground- 
ed: I fancy the author is fome German, who has 
taken into his head that he underſtands French. 1 
am, however, perſuaded, that the elegancy and deli- 
cacy of the King of Prufliz's letter will prevail with 
two thirds of the public, in ſpite of the ſolidity 
and truths contained in the other piece. Such i is the 
force of an elegant and delicate ſtyle! 

Iwiſh you would be ſo good as to give me a more 
particular and circumſtantial account of the method 
of paſſing your time at Paris. For inſtance, Where 
is it that you dine every Friday, in company with 
that amiable and reſpectable old man, Fontenelle ? 
Which is the houſe where you think yourſelf at 
home? for one always has ſuch a one, where one is 
better eſtabliſhed, and more at eaſe, than any where 
elle, Who are the young Frenchmen with whom 
you are moſt intimately connected? Do you frequent 
the Dutch Embaſlador's ? Have you penetrated yet 
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into Count Caunitz's houſe ? Has Monſieur de Pig. 


natelli the honour of being one of your humble ſer- 
vants? And has the Pope's Nuncio included you in 
his jubilee? Tell me alſo freely, how you are with 
Lord Huntingdon: Do you ſee him often ? Do you 
connect yourſelf with him? Anſwer all theſe quel- 
tions circumſtantially in your firſt letter. 


I am told that du Clos's book is not in vogue it 


Paris, and that it is violently criticiſed ; I ſuppoſe 

that is, becauſe one underſtands it; and being intel- 

ligible is now no longer the faſhion. I have a very 

great reſpe& for faſhion, but a much greater for 

this book; which is, all at once, true, ſolid, and 

bright. It contains even epigrams; what can one 
wiſh for more? 


Mr. * * * will, * ſuppoſe, have left Paris b 


this rime, for his — at Toulouſe, I hope he 
will acquire manners there; I am ſure he wants them. 


He is awkward, he is filent, and has nothing agree · 


able in his addreſs: moſt neceſſary qualifications tu 
diſtinguiſh one's-ſelf in buſineſs, as well as in the 
polite world ! In truth, theſe two things are fo con- 
nected, that a man cannot make a figure in buſinels, 
who is not qualified to ſhine in the great world ; and 
toſucceed perfectly in either the one or the other, one 
muſt be in utrumgue paratus. May you be that, ＋ 
dear friend! and ſo we wiſh you a good night. 


— 4 1911 
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London, Abri the 22d, 0. y 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Apply to you now, as to the greateſt virtuoſs of 
this, or perhaps any other age; one whoſe ſupe- 
rior judgment and diſtinguiſhing eye hindered the 
King of Poland from buying a bad picture at Ve- 
nice, and whoſe deciſions in the realms of virt2 are 
final, and without appeal. Now to the point. I 
have had a catalogue ſent me, d'une vente d Paimable 
di tableaux des plus grandi maitres appartenans au Sieur 
Araignon Aper#n, valet de chambre de la Reine, ſur le quai 
de la Migiſſerie, au coin de P Arche Marion. There I 
obſerve two large pictures of Titian, as deſeribed in 
the incloſed page of the catalogue, No. 18, which I 
ſhould be glad te purchaſe, upon two conditions; 
the firſt is, that they be undoubted originals of Ti- 
tian, in good preſervation; and the other, that they 
come cheap. To aſcertain the firſt (but without diſ- 
paraging your ſkill) I wifh you would get ſome un- 
doubted connoiſſeurs to examine them carefully; 
and if, upon ſuch critical examination, they ſhould 
| be unanimouſly allowed to be undiſputed originals of 
Titian, and well preſerved, then comes the fecond 
point, the price: I will not go above two hundred 
pounds ſterling for the two together; but as much 
leſs as you can get them for. I acknowledge that 
two hundred pounds ſeems to be a very ſmall ſum 
* 3 for 
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for two undoubted Titians of that ſize 5 but; on 
the other hand, as large Italian pictures are now out 
of faſhion at Paris, where faſhion decides of every 
thing, and as theſe pictures are too large for com- 
mon rooms, they may poſſibly come within the 
price above limited. I leave the whole of this tranſ- 
aQion (the price excepted, which I will not exceed) 
to your conſummate {kill and prudence, with proper 
advice joined to them. Should you happen to buy 
them for that price, carry them to your own lody- 
ings, and get a frame made to the ſecond, which [ 
obſerve has none, exactly the ſame with the other 
frame, and have the old one new gilt; and then get 
them carefully packed up, and ſent me by Rouen. 

I hear much of your converſing with les beauy 
eſprits at Paris; I am very glad of it; it gives ade- 
gree of reputation, eſpecially at Paris ; and their 
converſation is generally inſtructive, though ſome- 
times affected. It muſt be owned, that the polits 
converſation of the men and women of faſhion at Pa- 
ris, though not always very deep, is much leſs futile 
and frivolous than ours here, It turns at leaft upon 
ſome ſubject, ſomething of taſte, ſome point of hil- 
tory, critigiſm, and even philoſophy; which, though 


probably not quite ſo ſolid as My, Locke's, is how- 


ever better, and more becoming rational beings, 
than our frivolous diſſertations upon the weather, or 
upon whiſt, Monſieur du Clos obſerves, and I think 
very juſtly, 911 a a preſent en France une fermenid- 
tion univerſelle de la raiſon qui tend d ſe develapptre 


Whereas I am ſorry to lay that here that fermen- 
tation 
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tation ſeems to have been over ſome years ago, the 
ſpirit evaporated, and only the dregs left. More - 
over, les beaux; eſprits at Paris are commonly welt 
bred, which ours very frequently are not: with the 
former your manners will be formed ; with the latter 
wit muſt generally. be compounded for at the expence 
of manners. Are you acquainted with Marivaux, 
who has certainly ſtudied, and is welLacquainted with 
the heart; but who refines ſo much upon its plis et 
replis, and deſeribes them ſo affectedly, that he often 
is unintelligible to his readers, and ſometimes 'ſa, I 
dare ſay, to himſelf ? Do you know Crebillen ſe fi? 
He is a fine painter, and a pleaſing writer; hischa- 
racters are admirable, and his refleQions juſt, Fte- 
quent theſe people, and be glad, but not proud, of 
frequenting them: never boaſt of it, as a proof of 
your own merit, nor inſult, in a manner, other com- 
panies, by telling them affectedly what you, Monteſ- 
quieu, and Fontenelle were talking of the other day; 
as I have known many people do here, with regard to 
Pope and Swift, who had never been twice in com- 
pany with either : nor carry into other companies the 
tone of thoſe meetings of beaux eſprits. Talk litera- 
ture, taſte, philoſophy, &c. with them, 4 la bonne 
beure ; but then with the ſame eaſe, and more enjoue- 
ment, talk pompons, moires, c. with Madame de 
Blot, if ſhe requires it. Almoſt every ſubject in the 
world has its proper time and place; in which no one 
is above or below diſcuſſion. The point is, to talk 
well upon the ſubje& you talk. upon; and the moſt 
rig, frivolous ſubjects. will ſtill give a man of 
* 4 parts 
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parts an opportunity of ſhowing them. L'Aſage di 
grand monde can alone teach that. This was the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of Alcibiades, and a hap- 
py one it was, that he could occaſionally, and with 
ſo much eaſe, adopt the moſt different, and even 
the moſt oppoſite habits and manners, that each 
ſeemed natural to him, Prepare yourſelf for the 
great world, as the ' athlete uſed to do for their 
exerciſes ; h oil (if I may uſe that expreſſion) your 
mind, and your manners, to give them the necef- 
ſary ſuppleneſs and flexibility; ſtrength alone will 
not do, as young people are too apt to think. 

How, do your exerciſes go on? Can you manage 
a pretty vigorous ſauteur between the pillars ? Are 
you got into ſtirrups yet? Faites vous aſſaut aux 
armes? But, above all, what does Marcel ſay of you? 
Is he ſatisfied ? Pray be more particular in your ac- 
counts of yourſelf; for, though I have frequent ac- 
counts of you from others, I deſire to have your 
own too. Adieu. 


Vours „ truly and tenderly, 


LETTER 


* 
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LET TEN . CCXX. 
London, May the 2d, O. 8. 175. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
WO accounts which I have very lately received 
of you, from two good Judges, have put me 
into great ſpirits ; as they have given me reaſonable 
hopes, that you will ſoon acquire all that I believe 
you want; I mean, the air, the addreſs, the graces, 
and the manners of a man of faſhion. As theſe two 
pictures of you are very unlike that which I receiv- 
ed and ſent you ſome moriths ago, I will name the 
two painters: the firſt is an old friend and acquaint- 
ance of mine, Monſieur D'Aillon. His picture is, 
| hope, like you; for it is a very good one: Mon- 
ſieur Tollot's is ſtill a better; and ſo advantageous 
a one, that I will not ſend you a copy of it, for fear 
of making yau too vain. So far I will tell you, that 
there was only one but in either of their accounts; and 
it was this: I gave D'Aillon the queſtion, ordinary 
andextraordinary, upon the important article of Man- 
ners; and extorted this from him: * Mais ſi vous 
voulez, il lui manque encore ce dernier beau vernis, qui re- 
leve les couleurs, et qui donne V'eclat d la piece. Comptez 
fill aura; il a trop d eſprit pour n'en pas connoitre tout 


le 


* © But, ſince you will know it, he ſtill wants that laſt 
beautiful varniſh, which raiſes the colours, and gives brilliancy 
"to the piece, Be perſuaded that he will acquire it; he has 
| 66 too 
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& prix; et je me trompe bien, ou plus d'une per ſonne tra. 
waille d le lui donner. Monſieur Tollot ſays, + Uu 
Ju: manque abfolument pour etre tout ce que Gee Reis 
9 il ſoit, que ces petits riens, ces graces de detail, cli 

aiſance aimable, que Puſage du grand monde peut ſel 
lui donner. A cet igard on mi aſſure qu'il eſt en de bom 
mains; je ne ſais ſi on ne veut pas dire par la dans du 
beaux bras. Without entering into a nice diſcuſſion 
of the laſt queſtion, I congratulate you and myſelt 
upon your being fo near that point at which [ 
' anxjoully with you may arrive, I am ſure, that il 
your attention and endeavours will be exerted; and, if 
exerted, they will ſucceed. Mr. Tollot ſays, that yoy 
are inclined to be fat ; but I hope you will declineit 
as much as you can; not by taking any thing cor 
roſive to make you lean, but by taking as little as you 
can of thoſe things that would make you fat. Driał 
no chocolate, take your coffee without cream: you 
cannot poſkbly avoid ſuppers at Paris, unleſs you 
avoid company too, which I would by no means 
have you do; but eat as little ſupper as you can, 
and make even an allowance for that little at you 
dinners. Take, occaſionally, a double doſe of riding 


too much ſenſe not to know its value; and, if I am not greatly 
<< miſtaken, more perſons than one are now endeayouring to git 
& jt him.“ | | 

+ In order to be exactly all that you wiſh him, he only 
« wants thoſe little nothings, thoſe graces in detail, and that 
e 2miable eaſe, which can only be acquired by uſage of the 
great world, I am aſſured that he is, in that reſpect, in g 
* hands; I do not know whether that does not rather imp!) 
in fine arms. 


. 1 


r Oo co oft was wh r am wm Jus a 
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and fencing; and now that- the ſummer is come, 
walk a good deal in the Tuilleries: it is a real incon- 
yeniency to any body to be fat; and, beſides, it is un- 
graceful for a young fellow. A propos, Thad like to 
have forgot to tell you, that I charged Tollot to at- 
tend particularly to your utterance and diction; 
two points of the utmoſt importance. To the fir 
he ſays, * H ne enonct pas mal, mais il ſervit a ſoubuiter 
qu'il le fit encore mieux; et il $exprimt avec plus de ſeu 
que elegance. L'uſage de la bonne compagnie mettra 

auſſi ordre d tout cela. FTheſe, I allow, are all little 
things ſeparately; but, aggregately, they make a 
moſt important and great artiele in the account of a 
gentleman. In the Houſe of Commons you can 
neyer make a figure without elegancy of ſtyle, 
and grace ful neſs of utterance; and you can never 
ſucceed as a Courtier at your own Court, ot as 
a Miniſter at any other, without thoſe innumerable 
petits riens dans les manieres, et dans les attentions, Mr, 
Yorke is by this time at Paris ; make your court to 
him, but not ſo as to diſguſt, in the leaſt, Lord Al- 
bemarle ; who may poſlibly diſlike your conſidering 
Mr. Yorke as the man of buſineſs; and him as only 
four orner la ſcene, Whatever your opinion may be 
upon that point, take care not to let it appear; but 


9 « His enunciation is not bad, but it is to be wiſhed that it 
" were ſtill better; and he expreſſes himſelf with more fire than 


& elegancy. Uſage of moo "_ will inſtruct him likewiſe - 
in that,” 
be 
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be well with them both, by ſhowing 1 ng gi lie pe 
ference to either. 

- Though I muſt neceſſarily fall into repetition 
by treating the ſame ſubject ſo often, I cannot hel 
recommending to you again the utmoſt attention ty 
your air and addreſs. Apply yourſelf now to My. 
_ cePs lectures, as diligently as you did former]y ty 
Profeflor Maſcow's ; deſire him to teach you ever 
genteel attitude that the human body can be pu 
into; let him make you go in and out pf his root) 
frequently, and preſent yourſelf to him, as If he 
were by turns different perſons ; ſuch as a mini, 
ſer, a lady, a a ſuperior, an equal, an inferior, & 
Learn to ſit genteely in different companies; 3 0 
Joll genteely, and with good manners, in thoſe com- 
panies where you are authorized to. be free: ; and 
to ſit up reſpectfully where the ſame freedom i is 
not allowable. Learn even to compoſe your coun- 
tenance occaſionally to the reſpe&ful, the chearful, 
and the inſinuating. Take particular care that the 
motions of your hands and arms be eaſy and gract- 
ful; for the genteelneſs of a man conſiſts more in 
them than in any thing elſe, eſpecially. i in his danc- 
ing. Deſire ſome women to tell you of any little 
awkwardneſs that they obſerve in your carriage 
they are the beſt judges of thoſe things; and if theſ 
are ſatisfied, the men will be ſo too. Think, non, 
only of the decorations. Are you acquainted \ with 


Madame Geoffrain, who has a great deal of 1 
n 


? [Y 1 9 4 
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ind who, I am informed, receives only the very 
beſt company in her houſe ? Do you know. Ma- 
dame du Pin, who, I remember, had beauty, and 
hear has wit and reading? I could wiſh, you to 
converſe only with thoſe, who, either Trom their 
rank, their merit, or their beauty, require conſtant 
attention; for a young man can never improve in 
company, where he thinks he may neglect himſelf. 
A new bow muſt be conſtantly kept bent ; when it 
grows older, and has taken the right turn, it may 
now and then be relaxed. 

TI have this moment paid your draught of L. 89. I 556. 
it was ſigned in a very good hand; which proves 
that a good hand may be written without the aſſiſt- 
ance of magic. Nothing provokes me much more, 
than to hear people indolently ſay, that they cannot 


do, what is in ey body's power to do, if it be 
but in their will, Adieu 1 


LETTER COXXI. 


:» 


| Londen May the 6th, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


H E beſt authors are always the ſevereſt critics 


of their own works ; ; they reviſe, correct, file, 
and poliſh them, till they think they have brought 


them to perfection. Conſidering you as my work, 1 
do not look upon myſelf as a bad author, and am 
therefore a ſevere critic, I examine . into 


the 


— 
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the leaſt inaccuracy or inelegancy, in order to corre 
nat to expoſe them, and that the work may be 
per ſect at laſt. You are, I know, exceedingly ini 
proved in your air, addreſs, and manners, fince you 
have been at Haris; but ſtill there is, I believe, room 
for. farther improvement, before you come to thit 
perfection which I have ſet my heart upon ſeeing yo 
arrive at: and till that moment, I muſt continu 
fling and poliſhing. In a letter that I receive 
by laſt paſt, from à friend of yours at Pati 
there was this paragraph: * Sans flatterie, j ai I hn. 
neur de vous aſſurer que Monſieur Stanhope rouſfet ici at 
de la de ce qu on attendroit dq une perſonne” de ſon ape) 
il Toit tres bonne compagnie, et ce petit ton qu on begun. 
dait d abord comme un peu decide. et un peu bruſque; 1 
rien moins que cela, parcegu il gſt I effet de la francliſi 
accompagnee. de la polateſſe et de la deference. Il & ituli 
a plaire, et il y reuſſit. Madame de Pui ſieus en pur. 
loit Pautre jour avec complaiſance et intertt : vous u 
ferez content d tous tgards. This is extremely well 
and I 20 at it ; one little circumſtance a 


„„ have the honour to a * K wiibout ann that 
«© Mr. Stanhope ſucceeds, beyond, what might be expedtes 
« from a perſon of his age. He goes into very good comp 
ny; and that kind of manner, which was at firſt thought v 
& be too decifive and peremptory, is now judged otherwiſe; 
<< becauſe it is acknowledged to be the effect of an ingenuen 
& frankneſs, accompanied by politeneſs, and by a proper de- 
* ference. He ſtudies to pleaſe, and ſueceeds. Madame de 
FPuiſieux was the other day ſpeaking of him with complacene) 
* and friendſhip. You will be ſatisfied with him in all re. 


48 8 * 
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and 
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and I hone * be altered for the better. Take 
pains to yndeceive thaſe that thought that petit tan 
un peu decide et un peu bruſgue; as it is not meant ſo, 
let it not appear ſg, Compale your countenance to 
an air of gentleneſs and douceur ; uſe ſome expreſſions 
of difidence of your qπn e. and deference 
to other people's; ſuch as, il me permit de Is 
4e. croirais— ne feroit-ce pas Pplutũt comme cala f u- 
nolns j ai tout lieu de me difier de moi-mdmse : ſuch 
mitigating, engaging words do by no means weaken 
your argument; but, on the contrary, make it more 
powerful, by making it more pleaſing. If it is 2 
quick and haſty manner of ſpeaking that people 
miſtake, pour decade et bruſque, prevent their miſtakes 
for the future, by ſpeaking more deliberately, 
and taking a ſofter tone of voice: as in this caſe 
you are free from the guilt, be free from the fuſe 
picion too, Mankind, as I have often told you, is 
more governed by appearances, than by realities: and, 
with regard to opinion, one had better be really rough 
and hard, with the appearance of gentleneſs and 
ſoftneſs, than juſt the reverſe. Few people have 
penetration enough to diſcover, attention enough te 
obſerve, or even concern enough to examine beyond 
the exterior; they take their notions from the ſur- 
face, and go no deeper; they commend, as the gen- 
tleſt and beſt-natured man in the world, that man 


— 


El might be permitted to ſay—I ſhould think Is it not 
nther ſo? At leaf I have the RENEE reaſon. to m reg * 
myſelf, "> 


1 bt. F 


whe 
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who has the moſt engaging exterior manner, though 
poſſibly they have been but once in his com. 
pany. An air, a tone of voice, a compoſure of coun. 
tenance to mildneſs and ſoftneſs, which are all eaſily 
acquired, do the buſineſs ; and without farther ex. 
mination, and poſſibly with the contrary qualities 
that man is reckoned the gentleſt, the modeſteſ, 
and the beſt-natured man alive. Happy the mu 
who, with a certain fund of parts and knowledge, 
gets acquainted with the world early enough to 
make it his bubble, at an age, when moſt people are 
the bubbles of the world! for that is the common 
caſe of youth. They grow wiſer, when it is too 
late: and, aſhamed and vexed at having been 
bubbles ſo long, too often turn knaves at laſt, Do 
not therefore truſt to appearances and outſide your- 
felf, but pay other people with them ; becauſe you 
may be ſure that nine in ten of mankind do, and 
ever will truſt to them. This is by no means 4 
criminal or blameable ſimulation, if not uſed with 
an ill intention. I am by no means blameable in 
deſiring to have other people's good word, gool 
will, and affection, if I do not mean to abuſe them, 
Your heart, I know, is good, your ſenſe is ſound, 
and your knowledge extenſive. What then remains 
for you to do? Nothing, but to adorn thoſe funda- 
mental qualifications with ſuch engaging and capti- 
vating manners, ſoftneſs, and gentleneſs, as wil 
endear you to thoſe who are able to judge of you. 
real merit, and which always ſtand in the ſtead af 
merit with thoſe who are not, I do not mean b 
2 this 
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this to recommend to you le fade doucereux, the in- 
ſipid ſoftneſs of a gentle fool: no, aſſert your own 
opinion, oppoſe other people's, when wrong; but 
let your manner, your air, your terms, and your 
tone of voice, be ſoft and gentle, and that eaſily 


and naturally, not affectedly. Uſe palliatives when 
you contradict; ſuch as, may be miſtaken, I am not 
ſure, but T believe, I fhould rather think, &c. Finiſh 
any argument or diſpute with ſome little good-hu- 
moured pleaſantry, to ſhow that you are neither hurt 
yourſelf, nor meant to hurt your antagoniſt ; for an 
argument, kept up a good while, often occaſions a 
temporary alienation 'on each fide. Pray obſerve 
particularly, in thoſe French people who are diſtin- 
guiſhed by that character, cette douceur de mœurs et de 
nanieres, which they talk of ſo much, and value ſo 
juſtly; ſee in what it conſiſts; in mere trifles, and 
moſt eaſy to be acquired, where the heart is really 
good. Imitate, copy it, till it becomes habitual 
and eaſy to you. Without a compliment to you, I 
take it to be the only thing you now want : nothing 
will ſooner give it you than a real paſſion, or, at 
leaſt, un godt wif, for fome woman of faſhion ; and, 
as I ſuppoſe that you have either the one or the other 
by this time, you are conſequently in the beſt ſchool. 
Beſides this, if you were to ſay to Lady Hervey, , 
Madame Monconſeil, or ſuch others as you look 

upon to be your friends, On dit que j'ai un certain 


petit 
It is ſaid that I have a kind of manner which is rather too 


deciſtve and too e it is not however my intention 


i Vor, III. N that 
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petit ton trop decide et trop bruſque, Pintention pourtant 
n'y eft pas; corrigez moi, je vous en ſupplie, et'chatiex 
moi meme publiquement quand Vous me trouverex ſur ii 
fait. Ne me paſſez rien, pouſſez votre critique” juſqi/i 
Pexces ; un juge auſſi tclatre eff en droit d'ttre ſtvere, et jt 
vous pr omets que le coupable tachera de fe corrigen. 
Yeſterday I had two of your acquaintances to dine 
with me, Baron B. and his companion Monſieur 8. 
I cannot ſay of the former, il et paitri de gras; 
and I would rather adviſe him to go and ſettle quiet- 
ly at home, than to think of improving himſelf by 
farther travels, Ce n'e/? pas le bois dont on en fait. His 
companion is much better, though he has a ſtrong 
tocco di tedeſco. They, both ſpoke well of you, and 
ſo far I liked them both. * Comment vont nos affaires - 
avec Paimable petite Blot? Se prete-t-elle d vas fleu- 
rettes? 6tes vous cenſe etre ſur les rangs? Madame du 
eſt- elle votre Madame de Lurſay, et fait-elle quel 
quefois des nœuds? Seriez vous ſon Meilcour? Elle a, 
dit on, de la douceur, de Peſprit, des manieres ; il y ad 


that it ſhould be fo : I intreat you to correct, and even publicly 
to puniſh me, whenever I am guilty. Do not trear me with the 
leaſt indolgence, but criticiſe to the utmoſt. So clear-ſighted a 
judge as yon has a right to be ſevere; and promiſe you that the 
criminal will endeavour to correct himſelf, 

How go you on with the amiable little Blot? Does ſhe life 
to your flattering tale ? Are you numbered among the' it of her 
admirers ? Is Madame du — your Madame de Lurſay? does 
| ſhe ſometimes knot, and are you her Meilcour ? They ſay the 
has ſoftneſs, ſenſe; and ey manner: in n an . 
ticeſhip much wy be learned. 


april 


e 
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apprendre dans un tel apprentiſſage . A woman like 
her, who has always pleaſed, and often been pleaſed, 
can beſt teach the art of pleaſing ; that art, without 
which ogni fatica ? vana, Marcel's lectures are no 
ſmall part of that art: they are the engaging fore- 
runner of all other accompliſhments. Drefs is alſo 
an article not to be neglected, and I hope you do 
not neglect it; it helps in the premier abord, which 
is often deciſive. By dreſs, I mean your clothes 
being well made, fitting you, in the faſhion, and not 
above it; your hair well done, and a general clean- 
lineſs and ſpruceneſs in your perſon. I hope you 
take infinite care of your teeth ; the conſequences of 
neglecting the mouth are ſerious, not only to one's- 
ſelf but to others. In ſhort, my dear child, negle& 
nothing; a little more will complete the whole. 
Adieu] I have not heard from you theſe three weeks, 
which I think a great while. 


— — 
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London, May the roth, O. S. 1751. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 


Received, yeſterday, at the ſame time, your letters 
of the 4th and the ith, N. S. and being much 
more careful of my commiſſions than you are of 


This whole paſſage and ſeveral others allude to Crebillon's 
Eoaremens du Cœur et de Eſprit, a ſentimental novel writen 
about that time, and then much in vogue at Paris. 


N 2 yours, 
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yours, I do not delay one moment ſending you 
muy final inſtructions concerning the pictures. The 
Man, you allow to be a Titian, and in good pre- 
fervation ; the Woman is an indifferent and a da- 
maged picture; but, as I want them for furniture 
for a particular room, companions are neceſſary; 
and therefore I am willing to take the Woman for 
better for worſe, upon account of the Man ; and if 
ſhe is not too much damaged, I can have her toler- 
ably repaired, as many a fine woman is, by a ſkilful 
hand here; but then I expect the Lady ſhould be, 
in a manner, thrown into the bargain with the Man: 

and, in this ſtate of affairs, the Woman being worth 
little or nathing, I will not go above fourſcore Louis 
for the two together, As for the Rembrandt you 
mention, though it is very cheap if good, I do not 
care for it, I love la belle nature; Rembrandt paints 
caricaturas. Now for your own commiſſions, which 
you ſeem to have forgotten. You mention nothing 
of the patterns which you received by Monſieur 
Tollot, though I told you in a former letter, which 
you muſt have had before the date of your laſt, that 
I ſhould ſtay till I received the patterns pitched upon 
by your ladies ; for as to the inſtructions which you 
ſent me in Madame Monconſeil's hand, I could 
find no mohairs “ in London, that exactly anſwered 
that deſcription : I ſhall therefore wait till you ſend 
me (which you may eafily do in a letter) the pat- 
terns choſen by your three Graces, 


By mohairs we ſuppoſe his Lordſhip means tabbies. 


9 I would, 
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I would, by all means, have you go now and then 
for two or three days. to Marechal Coigny's, at 
Orli; it is but a proper civility to that family, 
which has been particularly civil to you ; and more- 
over, I would have you familiarize yourſelf with, 
and learn the interior and domeſtic manners of 
people of that rank and faſhion. 1 alſo defire that 
you will frequent Verſailles and St, Cloud, at both 
which Courts you have been received with diftinc- 
tion. Profit by that diſtinction, and familiarize 
yourſelf at both. Great Courts are the ſeats of true 
good- breeding; you are to live at Courts, loſe no 
time in learning them. Go and ſtay ſometimes at 
Verſailles, for three or four days, where you will be 
domeſtic in the beſt families, by means of your 
friend Madame de Puiſieux; and mine, L'Abbe 
de la Ville. Go to the King's and the Dauphin's 
levees, and diſtinguiſh yourſelf from the reſt of 
your countrymen, who, I dare ſay, never go there 
when they can help it, Though the young French- 
men of faſhion may not be worth forming intimate 
connections with, they are well worth making ac- 
quaintance with; and I do not fee how you can avoid 
it, frequenting ſo many good French houſes as you 
do, where, to be ſure, many of them come. Be 
cautious how you contract friendſhips, but be de- 
firous, and even induſtrious, to obtain an univerſal 
| acquaintance. Be eaſy, and even forward, in mak- 
ing new acquaintances; that is the only way of 
knowing manners and characters in general, which 
is, at preſent, your great object. You are enfant de 

| N 3 | famille 
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famille in three Miniſters houſes ; but I wiſh you 
had a footing, at leaſt, in thirteen : and that, I ſhould 
think, you might eaſily bring about, by that com- 
mon chain, which, to a certain degree, connects thoſe 
you do not, with thoſe you do know. For inſtance, 
I ſuppoſe that neither Lord Albemarle, nor Marquis 
de St. Germain, would make the leaſt difficulty to 
| preſent you to Comte Caunitz, the Nuncio, &c. I. 
| faut etre rompu au monde, which can only be done by 
an extenſive, various, and almoſt univerſal acquain- 
tance. 
When you have got your emaciated Philomath, 
I defire that his triangles, rhomboids, &c. may not 
keep you one moment out of the good company 
you would otherwiſe be in. Swallow all your learn- 
ing in the morning, but digeſt it in company in the 
evenings. The reading of ten new characters is 
more your buſineſs now, than the reading of twenty 
old books; ſhowiſh and ſhining people always get 
the better of all others, though ever ſo ſolid. If 
you would be a great man in the world when you 
are old, ſhine and be ſhowiſh in it while you are 
young ; know every body, and endeavour to pleaſe 
every body, I mean exteriorly ; for fundamentally it 
is impoſſible. Try to engage the heart of eyery 
woman, and the affections of almoſt every man you 
meet with. Madame Monconſeil aſſures me, that you 
are moſt ſurpriſingly improved in your air, man- 
ners, and addreſs ; go on, my dear child, and never 
think that you are come to a ſufficient degree of 
perfection; Nil aftum reputans, i quid ſupereſſet 2 
| Wn um; 
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dum; and in thoſe ſhining parts of the character of 
a gentleman, there is always ſomething remaining to 
be acquired, Modes and manners vary in different 
places, and at different times; you mult keep pace 
with them, know them, and adopt them wherever 
you find them. The great uſage of the world, the 
knowledge of characters, the brillant d'un galant 
homme, is all that you now want. Study Marcel 
and the beau monde with great application; but read 
Homer and Horace, only when you have nothing elſe 
to do. Pray who is la belle Madame de Caſe, whom 
I know you frequent? I like the epithet given her 
very well; if ſhe deſerves it, ſhe deſerves: your at- 
tention too. A man of faſhion ſhould be gallant to 
a ine woman, though he does not make love to her, 
or may be otherwiſe engaged. On lui doit des politeſſes, 
on fait Peloge de ſes charmes, et il wen eft ni plus ni 
moins pour cela: it pleaſes, it flatters; you get 
their good word, and you loſe nothing by it. Theſe 
gentilleſſes ſhould be accompanied, as indeed every 
thing elſe ſhould, with an air, un ton de douceur et 
de politeſſe. Les graces muſt be of the party, or it 
will never do; and they are ſo eaſily had, that it is 
aſtoniſhing to me every body has them not; they 
are ſooner gained than any woman of common re- 
putation and decency. Purſue them but with care 
and attention, and you are ſure to enjoy them at laſt ; 
without them, I am ſure, you will never enjoy any 
body elſe. You obſerve, truly, that Mr. * * % is 
gauche; it is to be hoped that will mend with keep- 
ing company; and is yet pardonable in him, as juſt 
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come from ſchool. But reflect what you would 


think of a man, who had been any time in the world, 
and yet ſhould be ſo awkward. For God's fake 
thereforè, now, think of nothing but ſhining, and 


even diſtinguiſhing yourſelf in the moſt polite 


Courts, by your air, your addreſs, your manners, 
your politeneſs, your douceur, your graces. With 
thoſe advantages (and not without them) take my 
word for it, you will get the better of all rivals, in 
buſineſs as well as in ruelles. Adieu! Send me your 
patterns by the next poſt, and alſo your inſtructions 


to Grevenkop about the ſeal, which you ſeem to 
have forgotten. 


i. 4 


5 
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London, May the 16th, O. 8. 1751, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


N about three months, from this day, we ſhall 
probably meet. I look upon that moment, as a 
young woman does upon her bridal night ; I expect 
the greateſt pleaſure, and yet cannot help fearing 
ſome little mixture of pain. My reaſon bids me 
doubt a little of what my imagination makes me 
expect. In ſome articles, I am very ſure, that my 
moſt ſanguine wiſhes will not be diſappointed ; and 
thoſe are the moſt material ones. In others, I fear 
ſomething or other, which JI can better feel than 


defcribe. However, I will attempt it. I fear the 


wank 


. . 
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want of that amiable and engaging je ne ſais quoi, 
which, as ſome philoſophers have, unintelligibly 
enough, ſaid of the ſoul, is all in all, and all in every 
part; it ſhould ſhed its influence over every word 
and action. I fear the want of that air, and firſt 
abord, which ſuddenly lays hold of the heart, one 
does not know diſtinctly how nor why. I fear an 
inaccuracy, or, at leaſt, inelegancy of dition, which 
will wrong and lower the beſt and juſteſt matter. 
And, laſtly, I fear an ungraceful, if not an unplea- 
fant utterance, which would diſgrace and vilify the 
whole. Should theſe fears be at preſent founded, yet 
the objects of them are (thank God) of ſuch a na- 
ture, that you may, if you pleaſe, between this and 
our meeting, remove every one of them. All theſe 
engaging and endearing accompliſhments are me- 
chanical, and to be acquired by care and obſerva- 
tion, as eaſily as turning, or any mechanical trade. 
Acommon country fellow, taken from the plough, 
and inliſted in an old corps, ſoon lays aſide his 
ſhambling gait, his louching air, his clumſy and 
awkward motions ; and acquires the martial air, the 
regular motions, and the whole exerciſe of the 
corps, and particularly of his right and left hand 
man, How ſo? Not from his parts; which were 
juſt the ſame before as after he was inliſted ; but 
either from a commendable ambition of being like, 
and equal to thoſe he is to live with; or elſe from 
the fear of being puniſhed for not being ſo, If then 
both or either of theſe motives change ſuch a fel- 
on, in about ſix months time, to ſuch a degree, as 
" that 
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that he is not to be known again, how much 
ſtronger ſhould both theſe motives be with you, to 
acquire, in the utmoſt perfection, the whole exerciſe 
of the people of faſhion, with whom you are. to 
live all your life? Ambition ſhould make you te- 
ſolve to be at leaſt their equal in that exerciſe, az 
well as the fear of puniſhment ; which moſt in- 
evitably will attend the want of it. By that ex- 
erciſe, I mean the air, the manners, the graces, and 
the ſtyle of people of faſhion. A friend of yours, 
in a letter I received from him by the laſt poſt, after 
- ſome other commendations of you, ſays, * 1! if 
etonnant, que penſant avec tant de ſolidite qu'il fait, u 
atant le gout auſſi ſur, et auſſi delicat qu'il Pa, il 
S'exprime avec ſi peu d'tlegance et de dilicateſſe. II nig- 
lige meme totalement le cboix des mots et la tournure dt; 
phraſes. This I ſhould not be ſo much ſurpriſed or 
concerned at, if it related only to the Engliſh lan- 
guage ; which, hitherto, you have had no opportu- 
nity of ſtudying, and but few of ſpeaking, at leaſt 
to thoſe who could correct your inaccuracies, But if 
you do not expreſs yourſelf elegantly and delicately 
in French and German (both which languages 
know you poſſeſs perfectly, and ſpeak eternally) it 
can be only from an unpardonable inattention to 
what you moſt erroneouſly think a little objec, 
though, in truth, it is one of the moſt important af 


It is ſurpriſing, that, thinking with ſo much ſolidity as he 
does, and having ſo true and refined a taſte, he ſhould expreh 
himſelf with ſo little elegancy and delicacy. He even totally 
neglects the choice of words and turn of phraſes, | 

| your 
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our life. Solidity and delicacy of thought muſt be 
giren us, it cannot be acquired, though it may be 
proved; but elegancy and delicacy of expreſſion 
nay be acquired by whoever will take the neceſſary 
are and pains, I am ſure you love me fo well, 
hat you would be very ſorry, when we meet, that I 
hould be either diſappointed or mortified ; and I 
ove vou ſo well, that I aſſure you I ſhould be both, 
FI ſhould find you want any of thoſe exterior ac- 
ompliſnments which are the indiſpenſably neceſſary 
eps to that figure and fortune, which l fo earneſtly 
vil you may one day make in the world. 

hope you do. not neglect your exerciſes of riding, 
encing, and dancing, but particularly the latter; for 
hey all concur to degourdir, and to give a certain air. 
o ride well, is not only a proper and graceful ac- 
ompliſhment for a gentleman, but may alſo ſave 
you many a fall hereafter; to fence well, may 
oſtbly ſave your life; and to dance well, is abſo- 
utely neceſſary in order to fit, ſtand, and walk well. 
o tell you the truth, my friend, I have ſome little 
uſpicion, that you now and then neglect or omit 
four exerciſes, for more ſerious ſtudies. But now 
m eſt his locus, every thing has its time; and this 
yours for your exerciſes ; for when you return 
paris, I only propoſe your continuing your danc- 
2; which you ſhall two years longer, if you happen 
obe where there is a good dancing-maſter, Here 
vill ſee you take ſome leſſons with your old maſter 
belnoyers, who is our Marcel. | 
What ſays Madame du Pin to you ? I am col ſhe 

is 


for three pieces, which I thought pretty, and which 
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is very handſome ſtill; I know ſhe was ſo ſome fey 
years ago. She has good parts, reading, manner, 
and delicacy ; fuch an arrangement would be bod 
creditable and advantageous to you. She will & 
pect to meet with all the good- breeding and dehic: 
that ſhe brings; and as ſhe is paſt the glare an 
ſclat of youth, may be the more willing to liſten t 
your ſtory, if you tell it well. For an attachme 
I ſhould prefer her to la petite Blot; and, for a men 
eallantry, I ſhould prefer la petite Blot to her; { 
that they are conſiſtent, et Pune n'empeche pas Pautr 
Adieu! Remember la douceur et les graces. . 


LETT CR 


London, May the 23d, O. S. 17314 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | = 
Have this moment received your letter of th 
25th, N. S. and being rather ſomewhat mo 
attentive to my commiſſions, than you are to you 
return you this immediate anſwer to the queſtion yo 
aſk me about the two pictures: I will not give o 
livre more than what I told you in my laſt; havin 
no fort of occaſion for them, and not knowing Ve 
well where to put them, if I had them. 
I wait with impatience for your final orders abo 
the mohairs ; the mercer perſecuting me every d- 


ha 
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e kept by me eventually, to ſecure them, in caſe 
our ladies ſhould pitch upon them. 

What do you mean by your * Si j'oſois? qu'eſt-ce 
qui vous empeche d'ofer ? On ole toujours quand 
y a eſperance de ſucces ; et on ne perd rien a ofer, 
quand meme il n'y en a pas. Un honncte honime 
ſcait oſer, et quand il faut oſer, il ouvre la tranchee 
par des travaux, des, ſoins, et des attentions; s'il n'en 
eſt pas deloge d' abord il avance toujours a Pattaque 
de la place meme.. Apres de certaines approches le 
ſucces eſt infaillible, et il n'y a que les nigauds quien 
doutent, ou qui ne le tentent point. Seroit- ce le ca- 
factere reſpectable de Madame de la Valiere, qui vous 
enpeche d'ofer, ou ſeroit- ce la vertu farouche de 
Madame du Pin qui vous retient ? La ſageſſe invin- 
cible de la belle Madame Caſe vous decourage-t-elle 
plus que ſa beauté ne vous invite? Mais fi donc. 
doiez convaincu que la femme la plus ſage fe trouve 
fattee, bien loin d'etre offenſèe, par une declaration 
Camour, faite avec politeſſe, et agrement, Il fe peut 


bien 


If I durſt ! What ſhould hinder you from daring ? One al- 
ways dares, if there are hopes of ſucceſs; and it even there are 
bone, one is no loſer by daring. A man of faſhion knows how, 
ad when, to dare. He begins his approaches by diſtant attacks, 
q aſſiduities, and by attentions. If he is not immediately and 
totally repulſed, he continues to advance. After certain ſteps, 
hecels is infallible 3 and none but very ſilly fellows can then 
ther doubt, or not attempt it. Is it the reſpectable character 
Madame de la Valiere, which prevents your daring; or are 
jou intimidated at the fierce virtue of Madame du Pin? Does 
lie invincible modelty of the handſome Madame Caſe diſcou- 

x rage, 
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bien qu'elle ne s' prẽtera point, c'eſt-3-dire, fi elle] 
un goũt ou une paſſion pour quelque autre; mais 
tout cas elle ne vous en ſcaura pas mauyais prey & 
fagon qu'il n'eſt pas queſtion d'oſer des qu'il ny i py 
de danger. Mais ſi elle s'y prete, fi elle Ecoute; 6 
qu'elle vous permet de redoubler votre declaration, 
comptez qu'elle ſe moquera bien de vous ſi you 
n'oſez pas tout le reſte. Je vous conſeille de debitter 
plutot par Madame du Pin, qui a encore de 
beautẽ plus qu'il n' en faut pour un jeune dròle comme 
vous; elle a auſſi du monde, de l'eſprit, de la deli 
cateſſe; ſon age ne lui laiſſe pas abſolument le cho 
de ſes amans, et je vous rẽponds qu'elle ne rejetteroit 
pas les offres de vos tres humbles ſervices. Diſtin- 
guez la donc par vos attentions, et des regards ten- 
| dtres. 
rage, more than her beauty invites you? Fie, for ſhame! Be 
convinced that the moſt virtuous woman, far from being offended 
at a declaration of love, is flattered by it, if it is made in a pe- 
lite and agreeable manner. It is poſlible that ſhe may not be} 
propitious to your vows ; that is to ſay, if ſhe has a liking ora 
paſſion for another perſon. But, at all events, ſhe will not be 
diſpleaſed with you for it; ſo that, as there is no danger, thi 
cannot even be called daring. But if ſhe attends, if ſhe liſtens, 
and allows you to repeat your declaration „ be perſuaded thatif 
you do not dare all the reſt, ſhe will laugh at you. I adviſe you 
to begin rather by Madame du Pin, who has ill more that 
beauty enough for ſuch a youngſter as you. She has, beſides 
knowledge of the world, ſenſe, and delicacy. As ſhe is not 
extremely young, the choice of her lovers cannot be intirely a 
her option. I promiſe you, ſhe will not refuſe the tender d 
your moſt humble ſervices. 'Diftinguiſh her then by attentions 
and by tender looks. Take favourable opportunities of whit 


pering, that you wiſh eſteem and friendſhip were the only me 
| tires 
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ies, Prenez les occaſions favorables de lui dire à 
oreille que vous voudriez bien quel amitiẽ et lꝰeſtime 
ullent les ſeuls motifs de vos egards pour elle, mais 
ue des ſentimens bien plus tendres en ſont les veri- 
bles ſources : que vous ſouffriez bien en les lui 
Jeclarant ; mais que vous ſouffriez encore plus en les 
ui cachant. 

Je ſens bien qu'en lui diſant cela pour la premiere 
vis vous aurez l'air aflez ſot, et afſez penaud, et que 
ous le direz fort mal. Tant mieux, elle attribuera 
otre deſordre à Pexces de votre amour, au lieu de 
attribuer a la veritable cauſe, votre peu d'uſage du 
monde, ſurtout dans ces matiéres. En pareil cas Va- 
mour propre eſt le fidele ami de l'amant. Ne craignez 
donc rien, ſoiez galant homme; parlez bien, et on 
ous Ecoutera. Si on ne vous Ecoute pas la premiere, 
parlez une ſeconde, une troiſieme, une quatrieme 


e 

bis; ſi la place n'eſt pas deja priſe, ſoiez ſur qu'a la 

„ ongue elle eſt prenable. 

de ; 

es of your regard for her; but that it derives from ſentiments 

LF much more tender nature: that you made not this declara- 
ul without pain; but that the concealing your paſſion was a ſtill 


greater torment, f 

| am ſenſible that in ſaying this for the firſt time, you wil 
ook filly, abaſhed, and even expreſs yourſelf very ill. So much 
tte better: for, inſtead of attributing your confuſion to the little 
age you have of the world, particularly in theſe ſort of ſubjects, 
We will think that exceſs of love is the occaſion of it. In ſuch 
ale, the lover's beſt friend is ſelt-love. Do not then he afraid; 
fave gallantly, Speak well, and you will be heared, If you 
te not liſtened to the firſt time, try a ſecond, a third, and a fourth. 
l the place is not already taken, depend upon it it may be con- 
ered, 


I am 
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tout cas elle ne vous en ſcaura pas mauvais gr; & 
fagon qu'il n'eſt pas queſtion d' oſer des qu'il ny a pu 
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qu'elle vous permet de redoubler votre declaration 
comptez qu'elle ſe moquera bien de vous ſi you 
n'oſez pas tout le reſte, Je vous conſeille de debute 
plutot par Madame du Pin, qui a encore de i 
beaute plus qu'il n'en faut pour un jeune dròle comme 
vous; elle a auſſi du monde, de l'eſprit, de la del. 
cateſſe; ſon age ne lui laiſſe pas abſolument le choir 
de ſes amans, et je vous rẽponds qu'elle ne rejettercit 
pas les offres de vos tres humbles ſervices, ' Diſtin- 
guez la donc par vos attentions, et des regards ten- 

res, 


rage, more than her beauty invites you? Fie, for ſhame! Be 
convinced that the moſt virtuous woman, far from being offended 
at a declaration of love, is flattered by it, if it is made in a pv 
lite and agreeable manner. It is poſſible that ſhe may not be 
propitious to your vows ; that is to ſay, if ſhe has a liking or 
paſſion for another perſen. But, at all events, ſhe will not be 
diſpleaſed with you for it; ſo that, as there is no danger, thu 
cannot even be called daring. But if ſhe attends, if ſhe liſtens, 
and allows you to repeat your declaration, be perſuaded that il 
you do not dare all the reſt, ſhe will laugh at you. I adviſe you 
to begin rather by Madame du Pin, who has ſtill more than 
beauty enough for ſuch a youngſter as you. She has, beſides, 
knowledge of the world, ſenſe, and delicacy. As ſhe is not 0 
extremely young, the choice of her lovers cannot be intirely at 
her option. I promiſe you, ſhe will not refuſe the tender 0 
your moſt humble ſervices. 'Diftinguiſh her then by attentions 
and by tender looks. Take favourable opportunities of whil- 
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res. Prenez les occaſions favorables de lui dire à 
oreille que vous voudriez bien que l' amitiẽ et l' eſtime 
ullent les ſeuls motifs de vos egards pour elle, mais 
ue des ſentimens bien plus tendres en ſont les veri- 
bles ſources : que vous ſouffriez bien en les lui 
leclarant; mais que vous ſouffriez encore plus en les 
ui cachant. 

Je ſens bien qu'en lui diſant cela pour la premiere 
ois vous aurez l'air aſſez ſot, et aſſeʒ penaud, et que 
ous le direz fort mal. Tant mieux, elle attribuera 
otre deſordre à l' excẽs de votre amour, au lieu de 
attribuer a la veritable cauſe, votre peu d' uſage du 
monde, ſurtout dans ces matiéres. En pareil cas l'a- 
mour propre eſt le fidele ami de l'amant. Ne craignez 
donc rien, ſoiez galant homme; parlez bien, et on 
ous Ecoutera. Si on ne vous Ecoute pas la premiere, 
rarlez une ſeconde, une troiſieme, une quatrieme 
fois; ſi la place n'eſt pas deja priſe, ſoiez ſur qu'a la 
longue elle eſt prenable. 


wes of your regard for her; but that it derives from ſentiments 
a much more tender nature: that you made not this declara- 
on without pain; but that the concealing your paſſion was a (till 
greater torment, | 

| am ſenſible that in ſaying this for the firſt time, you will 
ok filly, abaſhed, and even expreſs yourſelf very ill. So much 
de better: for, inſtead of attributing your confuſion to the little 
tage you have of the world, particularly in theſe ſort of ſubjects, 
he will think that exceſs of love is the occaſion of it. In ſuch 
ale, the lover's beſt friend is ſelt- love. Do not then he afraid; 
bebave gallantly. Speak well, and you will be heared. If you 
de not liſtened to the firſt time, try a ſecond, a third, and a fourth. 
the place is not already taken, depend upon it it may be con- 
ered, ii 
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I am very glad you are going to Orli, and fron 
thence to St. Cloud: go to both, and to Verfall 
alſo, often. It is that interior, domeſtic familiariy 
with people of faſhion, that alone can give yy 
Puſage du monde, et les manieres aiſtes. It is only with 
women one loves, or men one reſpects, that the de, 
re of pleaſing exerts itſelf ; and without the del 
of pleaſing, no man living can pleaſe, Let that delr 
be the ſpring of all your words and actions. TI! 
happy talent, the art of pleaſing, which ſo few di 
though almoſt all might poſſeſs, is worth all you 
learning and knowledge put together. The latt 
can never raiſe you high, without the former ; but 
the former may carry you, as it has carried thouſands 
a great way, without the latter. 

I am glad that you dance fo well, as to be reckone 
by Marcel among his beſt ſcholars; go on, and dane 
better ſtill, Dancing well is pleaſing pre tanto, an 
makes a part of that neceſſary whole, which is com 
poſed of a thouſand parts, many of them of Jes inf 
ment petits quoiqu infiniment ntceſſaires. 

I ſhall never have done upon this ſubject, which 
indiſpenſably neceſſary towards your making an 
figure or fortune in the world ; both which I hay 
ſet my heart upon, and for both which you now al 
ſolutely want no one thing but the art of pleaſing 
and I muſt not conceal from you, that you have ſti 
a good way to go, before you arrive at it. You 
want a thouſand of thoſe little attentions that imp 
a deſire of pleafing : you want a douceur of air and es 


preſſion that engages : you want an elegancy and de 
licac 
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licacy of expreſſion, neceſſary to adorn the beſt ſenſe 
and moſt ſolid matter: in ſhort, you ſtill want a great 
deal of the brillant and the poli, Get them at any 
nte; ſacrifice hecatombs of books to them: ſeek for 
them in company, and renounce your cloſet till you 
have got them. I never received the letter you refer 
to, if ever you wrote it. Adieu, et bon ſoir, Monſeig- 
neur. * 


| 
| 
4 


L.A. ond: GAS. 
Greenwich, June the 6th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

OLICITO Us and anxious as I have ever 
been to form your heart, your mind, and your 
manners; and to bring you as near perfection as the 
imperfection of our natures will allow; I have ex- 
hauſted, in the courſe of our correſpondence, all that 
my own mind could ſuggeſt, and have borrowed 
from others whatever I thought could be uſeful to 
jou; but this has neceſſarily been interruptedly and 
by ſnatches. It is now time, and you are of an age 
to review and to weigh in your own mind all that you 
have heard, and all that you have read upon theſe 
ſubjeCts ; and to form your own character, your con- 
duct, and your manners, for the reſt of your life; 
Uowing for ſuch improvements as a farther know- 
ledge of the world will maturally give you. In this 
ew, I would recommend to you to read, with the 
Cos. 2, O greateſt 
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greateſt attention, ſuch books as treat particularly & 
thoſe ſubjects; reflecting ſeriouſly upon them, and 
then comparing the ſpeculation with the practice 
For example, if you read in the morning ſome d 
la Rochefoucault's maxims ; conſider them, examine 
them well, and compare them with the real charac. 
ters you meet with in the evening. Read la Bruyen 
in the morning, and ſee in the evening whether hz 
pictures are like, Study the heart and the mind of 
man, and begin with your own. Meditation and re- 
flection muſt lay the foundation of that knowledge; 
but experience and practice muſt, and alone can com- 
plete it. Books, it is true, point out the operations 
of the mind, the fentiments of the heart, the influ- 
ence of the paſſions ; and ſo far they are of previous 
uſe : but without ſubſequent practice, experience, 
and obſervation, they are as ineffectual, and would 
even lead you into as. many errors in fact, as a map 
would do, if you were to take your notions of the 
towns and provinces from their delineations in it. A 
man would reap very little benefit by his travels, | 
he made them only in his cloſet upon a map of the 
whole world. Next to the two books that [I have 
already mentioned, I do not know a better for you t 
read and ſeriouſly reflect upon, than Avis d'une nem 
4 un fils, par la Marquiſe de Lambert. She was a woma 
of a ſuperior underſtanding and knowledge of tht 
world, had always kept the beſt company, was foli 
citous that her ſon ſhould make a figure and a for 
tune in the world, and knew better than any bod 
how to point out the means. It is very ſhort, 200 : 
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will take you much leſs time to read, than you ought 
to employ in reflecting upon it, after you have read 
it, Her ſon was in the army, ſhe wiſhed he might 
riſe there; but ſhe well knew, that, in order to riſe, 
he muſt firſt pleaſe : ſhe ſays to him, therefore, * 4 
Tigard de ceux dont vous di pendex, le premier mérite eft de 
plaire. And, in another place, + Dans les emplois ſub- 
alternes vous ne vous ſoutenez que par les agremens. Les 
maitres ſont comme les maitreſſes ; quelque ſervice que 
vous leur atex rend, ils ceſſent de vous aimer quand vous 
elſez de leur plaire. This, I can aſſure you, is at 
leaſt as true in Courts as in Camps, and poſſibly more 


ſo, If to your merit and knowledge you add the 2 

of pleaſing, you may very probably come in time to 
Ve Secretary of State; but, take my word for it, 
twice your merit and knowledge, without the art of 
pleaſing, would, at moſt, raiſe you to the important 
ot of Reſident at Hamburgh or Ratiſbon. I need 
not tell you now, for I often have, and your own, 
liſcernment muſt have told you, of what numberleſs 
little ingredients that art of pleaſing is compounded, 
and how the want of the leaſt of them lowers the 
whole; but the principal ingredient is, undoubtedly, 
la douceur dans les manieres : nothing will give you this 
more than nog company with your ſuperiors. 


* With nad to thoſe upon whom you depend, the chief 
merit is to pleaſe. 


+ In ſubaltern employments, the art of pleaſing muſt be your 
upport. Maſters are like miſtreſſes; whatever ſervices they 
ty be indebted to you for, they ceaſe to love when you ceaſe to 
e agreeable, 


O 2 | | Madame 
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Madame Lambert tells her ſon, * que vos liaiſons ſeit 
avec des perſonnes au deſſus de vous; par la vous vous at- 
coutumez au reſpect et a la paliteſſe ; avec ſes tgaus on |, 
neglige, Peſprit saſſoupit. She adviſes him too to fre. 
quent thoſe people, and to ſee their inſide; + il bin 
d' approcher les hommes, de les voir d dicouvert; et avi 
leur mirite de tous les jours. A happy expreſſion | It 
was for this reaſon that I have ſo often adviſed you to 
eſtabliſh and domeſticate yourſelf, wherever you can, 
in good houſes of people above you, that you may 
ſee their every-day character, manners, habits, &. 
One muſt ſee people undreſſed, to judge truly of 
their ſhape; when they are dreſſed to go abroad, their 
clothes are contrived to conceal, or at leaſt palliate, 
the effects of it : as full-bottomed wigs were con- 
trived for the Duke of Burgundy, to conceal his 
hump back. Happy thoſe who have no faults to diſ- 
guiſe, nor weakneſſes to conceal ! there are few, if any 
ſuch : but unhappy thoſe, who know fo little of the 
world as to judge by outward appearances ! Courts 
are the beſt keys to characters: there every paſſion is 
buſy, every art exerted, every character analyſed: 
jealouſy, ever watchful, not only diſcovers, but ex- 
poſes the myſteries of the trade, ſo that even by- 


Let your connections be with people above you; by that 
means you will acquire a habit of reſpe& and politeneſs. With 
one's equals one is apt to become negligent, and the mind grows 
torpid. | | 
In order to judge of men, one muſt be intimately conned- 
ed; thus you ſee them without a veil, and with their mere 
every-day merit, 
3 


\ 


ſtanders 
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ſtanders y apprennent à diviner. There too the great 
art of pleaſing is practiſed, taught, and learned, with 
all its graces and delicacies, It is the firſt thing 
needful there: it is the abſolutely neceſſary harbinger 
of merit and talents, let them be ever ſo great. 
There is no adyancing a ſtep without it. Let miſan- 
thropes and would-be philoſophers declame as 
much as they pleaſe againſt the vices, the ſimulation, 
and diſſimulation of Courts: thoſe invectives are al- 
ways the reſult of ignorance, ill-humour, or envy. 
Let them ſhow me a Cottage, where there are not the 
fame vices of which they accuſe Courts; with this 
difference only, that in a Cottage they appear in their 
native deformity, and that in Courts, manners and 
2ood-breeding make them leſs ſhocking, and blunt 
their edge. No, be convinced that the good-breed- 
ing, the tournure, la douceur dans les manieres, which 
alone are to be acquired at Courts, are not the ſhowiſh 
tries only which ſome people call or think them: 
they are a ſolid good ; they preyent a great deal of 
real miſchief ; they create, adorn, and ſtrengthen 
inendſhips : they keep hatred- within bounds; they 
promote good-humour and good-will in families, 
where the want of good-breeding and gentleneſs of 
manners is commonly the original cauſe of diſcord, 
Get then, before it is too late, an habit of theſe miti- 
res virtutes : practiſe them upon every the leaſt oc- 
calion, that they may be eaſy and familiar to you 
upon the greateſt; for they loſe a great degree of 
their merit if they ſeem laboured, and only called in 
Won extraordinary occaſions, I tell you truly, this 
| O 3 4 13 
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is now the only doubtful part of your character with 
me; and it is for that reaſon that I dwell upon it ſa 
much, and inculcate it ſo often. I ſhall ſoon ſee 
whether this doubt of mine is founded; or rather, 
hope I ſhall ſoon ſee that it is not. 

This moment I receive your letter of the gth, 
N. S. I am ſorry to find that you have had, though 
ever fo light, a return of your Carniolan diſorder; and 
I hope your concluſion wil) prove a true one, and that 
this will be the laſt, I will ſend the mohairs by the 
firſt opportunity. As for the pictures, I am already 
ſo full, that I am,reſolved not to buy one more, unleſs 
by great accident I ſhould meet with ſomething ſur- 
priſingly good, and as ſurpriſingly cheap. 

I ſhould have thought that Lord * * & at his 
age, and with his parts and addreſs, need not have 
been reduced to keep an opera wh—e, in ſuch a 
place as Paris, where ſo many women of faſhion ge- 
nerouſly ſerve as volunteers. I am till more ſorry 
that he is in love with her : for that will take him 
out of good company, and.fink him into bad; ſuch 
as fidlers, pipers, and id genus omne ; maſt unedify- 
ing and unbecoming * for a man of fa- 
ſkion ! 

Lady Cheſterfield makes you a thouſand compli: 
ments. Adieu, my dear child. 


. 
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Greenwich, fans the ꝛoth, O. 8. 1751» 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 
OUR ladies were ſo ſlow in giving Ne ſpe- 


cific orders, that the mohairs, of which you 


ic laſt ſent me the patterns, were all fold, How- 


ever, to prevent farther delays (for ladies are apt to 
be very impatient, when at laſt they know their 
own minds) I have taken the quantities deſired of 
three mohairs which come neareſt to the deſcription 
you ſent me ſome time ago, in Madame Moncon- 
ſeil's own hand; and I will ſend them to Calais by 
the firſt opportunity. In giving la petite Blot her 
piece, you have a fine occaſion of ſaying fine things, 
if ſo inclined. 

Lady Hervey, who is your puff and panegyriſt, 
writes me word, that ſhe ſaw you lately dance at a 
ball, and that you dance very genteely. I am 
extremely glad to hear it ; for (by the maxim that 
omne majus continet in ſe minus) if you dance genteely, 
| preſume you walk, fit, and ſtand genteely too; 
things which are much more eaſy, though much 
more neceſlary, than dancing well, I have known 
many very genteel people, who could not dance 
well; but I never knew any body dance very well, 
who was not genteel in other things. You will 
probably often have occaſion to ſtand in circles, 
at the levees of Princes and Miniſters, when it is 
Very neceſſary de -paier de ſa perſonne, et d'ttre bien 

O4 plant, * 
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planté, with your feet not too near nor too diſtant 
from each other. More people ſtand and walk, 
than fit genteely. Awkward, ill-bred people, being 
aſhamed, commonly fit up bolt upright, and ſtiff; 
others, too negligent and eaſy, ſe veautrent dan; 
leur fauteuil, which is ungraceful and ill-bred, un- 
leſs where the familiarity is extreme; but a man 
of faſhion makes himſelf eaſy, and appears ſoy by 
leaning gracefully, inſtead of lolling ſupinely ; and 
by varying thoſe eaſy attitudes, inſtead of that ftif 
immobility of a baſhful booby. You cannot con- 
ceive, nor can | expreſs, how advantageous a good 
air, genteel motions, and engaging addreſs are, not 
only among women, but among men, and eyen 
in the courſe of buſineſs; they faſcinate the af- 
fections, they ſteal a preference, they play about 
the heart till they engage it. I know a man, and 
ſo do you, who, without a grain'of merit, know- 
ledge, or talents, has raiſed himſelf millions of de- 
grees above his level, ſingly by a good air, and 
engaging manners; inſomuch that the very Prince 
who raiſed him ſo high, calls him, mon aimable vaut- 
rien * but of this do not open your lips, pour cauſe. 
I give you this ſecret, as the ſtrongeſt proof imagin- 
able, of the efficacy of air, addreſs, tournure, et tous 
ces petits riens. | 
Your other puff and panegyriſt, Mr. Harte, is 
gone to Windſor, in his way to Cornwall, in ot- 
der to be back ſoon enough to meet you here; 


The Martchal De Richelieu. N 
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[ really believe he is as impatient for that mo- 
ment as I am, et c' tout dire but, however, not- 
withſtanding my impatience, if, by chance, you 
ſhould then be in a ſituation, that leaving Paris 
would coſt your heart too many pangs, I allow 
you to put off your journey, and to tell me, as 
Feſtus did Paul, at a more convenient ſeaſon I will 
ſpeak to thee, You ſee by this, that 1 eventually 
ſacrifice my ſentiments to yours, and this in a very 
uncommon object of paternal complaiſance. Pro- 
vided always, and be it underſtood (as they ſay _ 
in Acts of Parliament) that gue te cumgue domat 
Venus, non erubeſcendis adurit ignibus. If your heart 
will let you come, bring with you only your valet de 
chambre Chriſtian, and your own footman; not 
your valet de place, whom you may diſmiſs for the 
time, as alſo your coach ; but you had beſt keep 
on your lodgings, the intermediate expence of 
which will be but inconſiderable, and you will want 
them to leave your books and baggage in, Bring 
only the clothes you travel in, one ſuit of black, 
for the mourning for the Prince will not be quite 
out by that time, and one ſuit of your fine clothes, 
two or three of your laced ſhirts, and the reſt 
plain ones: of other things, as bags, feathers, &c. 
as you think proper. Bring no books, unleſs two 
or three for your amuſement upon the road ; for 
ve muſt apply ſingly to Engliſh, in which you 
ae certainly no puriſſe, and I will ſupply you 
ſufficiently with the proper Engliſh authors. I ſhall 
probably keep you here till about the middle of 
October, 


% 
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October, and certainly not longer; it being abſo. 
Jutely neceſſary for you to paſs the next winter at 
Paris; ſo that ſhould any fine eyes ſhed- tears for 
-your departure, you may dry them by the promiſe 
of your return in two months. |; 

Have you got a maſter for Geometry? If the 
weather is very hot, you may leave your riding 
at the man#ge till you return to Paris, unleſs you 
think the exerciſe. does you more good than the 
heat can do you harm; but I defire you will not 
leave off Marcel for one moment: your fencing 
likewiſe, if you have a mind, may ſubſide for the 
ſummer ; but you will do well to reſume it in the 
winter, and to be adroit at it, but by no means 
for offence, only for defence in caſe of neceſlity, 
Good night. Yours. 


P. S. I forgot to give you one commiſſion, when 
you come here; which is, not to fail bringing the 
graces along with you, 


— 
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Greenwich, June the 13th, O. S. 175. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


L 8 bienſeances * are a moſt neceſſary part of 
the knowledge of the world, They conſiſt in 
the relations of perſons, things, time, and place; 


* This ſingle word implies decorum, good: -breeding, and 
ty. 
propriety — 
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zood- ſenſe points them out, good company perfecte 
them, (ſuppoſing always an attention and a deſire to 
pleaſe) and good policy recommends them. 

Were you to converſe with a King, you ought 
to be as eaſy and unembarraſſed as with your own 
yalet de chambre: but yet every look, word, and 
ation, ſhould imply the utmoſt reſpect. What 
would be proper and well-bred with others, much 
your ſuperiors, would be abſurd and ill-bred with 
one ſo very much ſo. You muſt wait till you 
are ſpoken to; you muſt receive, not give, the 
ſubject of converſation; and you muſt even take 
care that the given ſubject of ſuch converſation 
do not lead you into any impropriety. The art 
would be to carry it, if poſſible, to ſome indire& 
fattery : ſuch as commending thoſe virtues in ſome 
other perſon, in which that Prince either thinks he 
does, or at leaſt would be thought by others to 
excel, Almoſt the ſame precautions are neceſſary 
to be uſed with Miniſters, Generals, c. who ex- 
pect to be treated with very near the ſame reſpect 
as their maſters, and commonly deſerve it better. 
There is however this difference, that one may 
degin the converſation with them, if on their ſide 
it ſhould happen to drop, provided one does not 
carry it to any ſubject, upon which it is impro- 
per either for them to ſpeak or be ſpoken to. 
In theſe two caſes, certain attitudes and actions 
would be extremely abſurd, becauſe too eaſy, and 
conſequently diſreſpectful. As for inſtance, if you 
Were to put your arms acroſs in your boſom, twarl ' 
your 
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your ſnuff-· box, trample with your feet, ſcratch your 
head, Cc. it would be ſhockingly ill-bred in that 
company: and, indeed, not extremely well-bred in 
any other, The great difficulty in thoſe cafes, 
though a very ſurmountable one by attention and 
cuſtom, is to join perfect inward eaſe with perfect 
outward reſpect. 27170 

In mixed companies with your equals (for in 
mixed companies all people are to a certain de- 
gree equal) greater eaſe and liberty are allowed; 
but they too have their bounds within b:enſeanc, 
There is a ſocial reſpe& neceſſary : you may ſtart 
your own ſubject of converſation with modeſty, 
taking great care, however, * de ne jamais parlet 
de cordes dans la maiſon d'un pendi. Your words, 
geſtures, and attitudes have a greater degree of 
latitude, though by no means an unbounded one. 
You may have your hands in your pockets, take 
ſnuff, fit, ſtand, or occaſionally walk, as you like: 
but I believe you would not think it very bienſeant 
to whiſtle, put on your hat, looſen your garters, 
or your buckles, lie down upon a couch, or go 
to bed and welter in an eaſy chair. "Theſe are 
negligences and freedoms which one can only take 
when quite alone: they are injurious to ſuperiors, 
ſhocking and offenſive to equals, brutal and in- 
ſulting to inferiors. That eaſineſs of carriage and 
behaviour, which is exccedingly engaging, vide 


Never to mention a rope in the family of a man who has 
„F . 
Try differs 
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differs from negligence and inattention, and by no 
means implies that one may do whatever one pleaſes; 
it only means that one is not to be Riff,” formal, 
embarraſſed; diſconcerted, and aſhamed, like coun- 
try bumpkins, and people who have never been in 
good company; but it requires great attention to, 
and a ſcrupulous obſervation of les bienſeances : what 
ever one ought to do, is to be done with eaſe and 
unconcern ; whatever is improper muſt not be done 
at all, In mixed companies alſo, different ages 
and ſexes are to be differently addrefſed, You 
would not talk of your pleaſures to men of a certain 
ige, gravity, and dignity; they juſtly expect, from 
young people, a degree of deference and regard. 
You ſhould be full as eaſy with them, as with 
people of your own years: but your manner muſt _ 
de different; more reſpect muſt be implied; and 
t is not amiſs to inſinuate, that from them you 
expect to learn, It flatters and comforts age, for 
nt being able to take a part in the joy-and titter 
f youth, To women you ſhould always addreſs 
yourſelf with great outward reſpect and attention, 
vhatever you feel inwardly ; their ſex is by long pre- 
cription entitled to it; and it is among the duties 
if bienſeance: at the ſame time that reſpect is very 
roperly, and very agreeably, mixed with a degree 
f enjouement, if you have it: but then, that badinage 
duft either directly or indirectly tend to their praiſe, 
and even not be liable to a malicious conſtruction 
v their diſadvantage. But here too, great atten- 
lon muſt be had to the difference of age, rank, 

| and 
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and ſituation. A A/artchale of fifty muſt” not ty 
played with like a young coquette of fifteen: re. 
ſpect and ſerious enjouement, if I may couple thoſe 
two words, muſt be uſed with the former, and mere 
badinage, zeſte meme d'un peu de poliſſonerie, is * 
able with the latter. 

Another important point of les bienſeances, \feldo 
enough attended to, is, not to run your own preſent 
humour and diſpoſition indiſcriminately againſt every 
body : but to obſerve, conform to, and adopt theirs, 
For example, if you happened to be in high good- 
humour, and a flow of ſpirits, would you go and 
ſing a“ pont neuf, or cut a caper, to la Maréchale de 
Coigny, the Pope's Nuncio, or Abbe Sallier, «& 
to any perſon of natural gravity and melancholy, 
or who at that time ſhould be in grief? I belies 
not: as, on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, that if you 
were in low ſpirits, or real grief, you would nd 
chuſe to. bewail your ſituation with /a petite Blot 
If you cannot command your preſent humour an 
diſpoſition, ſingle out thoſe to converſe with, wh 
happen to be in the humour the neareſt to yo 
own. 
Loud laughter is extremely inconſiſtent with | 
bienſeances, as it is only the illiberal and noiſy teſt 
mony of the joy of the mob, at ſome very fill 
thing. A gentleman is often ſeen, but very ſeldon 
heard to laugh. Nothing is more contrary to 
bienſeances than horſe play, or jeux de main of a 
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kind whatever, -and has often very ſerious, ſome- 
times very fatal conſequences, Romping, ſtruggling, 
throwing things at one another's head, are the 
becoming pleaſantries of the mob, but degrade 2 
gentleman z giuoco di mano, giuoco di villano, is a 
very true ſaying, among the few true layangs of the 
Italians. 

Peremptorineſs and deciſion in young people is 
untraire aux bienſcances: they ſhould ſeldom ſeem 
to aſſert, and always uſe ſome ſoftening mitigating 
expreſon; ſuch as sil mefl permis de le dire, je croi- 
mis pb «tot, ſi j oſe m*expliquer, Which ſoftens the man- 
ner, without giving up or even weakening the thing. 
People of more age and experience expect, and are 
entitled to that degree of deference. 

There is a bienſeance allo with regard to people of 
the loweſt degree; a gentleman obſerves it with his 
footman, even with the beggar in the ſtreet, He con- 
ders them as objects of compaſſion, not of inſult 
he ſpeaks to neither dun ton bruſque, but corrects the 
one cooly, and refuſes the other with humanity. ' 
There is no one occaſion in the world, in which 
ton bruſque is becoming a gentleman. In ſhort, 
ls bienſeances are another word for manners, and ex- 
tend to every part of life. They are propriety ; the 
Graces ſhould attend in order, to complete them : 
he Graces enable us to do, genteely and pleaſingly, 
What les bienſe zances require to be done at all. The 
litter are an obligation upon every man; the former 
re an infinite advantage and ornament to any man. 
May you unite both 
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Though you dance well, do not think that * 
dance well enough, and conſequently not endeayour 
to dance tilt better. And though you flionld be 
told that you are genteel, ſtill aim at being genteeler 
If Marcel ſhould, do not you be ſatisfied. G0 on, 
court the Graces all your life-time; you will hn! no 
better friends at Court: they will ſpeak in Four 
favour, to the hearts of Princes, Miniſters, and 
Miſtreſſes. 1 | * 
Now that n tumultuous paſſions and quick! 2 
ſations have ſubſided with me, and that I baye no 
tormenting cares nor boiſterous pleaſures to agitate 
me, my greateſt joy is to conſider the fair proſpet 
you have before. you, and to hope and believe you 
will enjoy it. You are already in the world, at an 
age when others have hardly heard of it. Yout 
character is hitherto not only unblemiſhed in its 
moral part, but even unſullied by any low, dirty, and 
ungentlemanlike vice; and will, I hope, continue 
ſo. Your knowledge is found, extenſive, and won. 
ed, eſpecially in every thing relative to your deſtim- 
tion. With ſuch materials to begin, What then i 
wanting ? Not fortune, as you have found by expe- 
rience. You have had, and ſhall have, fortune ſuff- 
cient to aſſiſt your merit and your induſtry ; and, if! 
can help it, you never ſhall have enough to make 
you negligent of either. You have too mens ſana! 
corpore ſano, the greateſt bleſſing of all. All there- 
fore that you want, is as much in your power wer to z 
quire, as to eat your break faſt when ſet before) js | 
it is n. chat AN of the wotld, that ek 
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gancy of manners, that univerſal politeneſs, and thoſe 
graces, which keeping good company, and ſeeing 
variety of places and charaQters, muſt inevitably, 
with the leaſt attention on your part, give you. 
Your foreign deſtination leads to the greateſt things, 
and your parliamentary fituation will facilitate your 
progreſs. Conſider then this pleaſing proſpect as at- 
tentively for yourſelf, as I confider it for you. La- 
bour on your part to realiſe it, as I will on mine to 
affiſt and enable you to do it. Nullum numen abeft, | 
þ fit prudentia. 

Adieu ! my dear child. I count the FRE ell 1 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing you: I ſhall ſoon count 
the hours, and at laſt the minutes, with nn 
impatience. 


P. 8. The mohairs are this day gone from hence 
for Calais; recommended to the care of Madame 
Morel, and directed, as deſired, to the Comptroller 
General. The three pieces come to ſix hundred and 
eighty French livres. | 
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Greenwich, June the zoth, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


8 


O very few people, eſpecially young travellers, 
ſee what they ſee, or hear what they hear, that 
though I really ** it may be unnecellary with 
Vor. III. P you, 
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you, yet there can be no harm in reminding yon 
from time to time, to ſee what you ſee, and to hear 
what you hear; that is, to ſee and hear as you ſhould 
do. Frivolous futile people, who make at leaf 
three parts in four of mankind, only defire'ts ſet 
and hear what their frivolous and futile pre-curſors 
have ſeen and heard; as St. Peter's, the Pope, and 
High Maſs, at Rome ; Notre Dame, Verſailles; the 
French King, and the French Comedy, in France, 
A man of parts ſees and hears very differently from 
theſe gentlemen, and a great deal more. He exa- 
mines and informs himſelf thoroughly of every thing 

he ſees or hears z and more particularly, as it is 
relative to his own profeflion or deſtination. Your Wl. 
deſtination-is political; the object therefore of yout Wl 
inquiries and obſervations ſhould be the political, Wi ! 
interiop of things: the forms of government, laws, 
regulations, cuſtoms, trade, manufactures, Sc. of il i 
the ſeveral nations of Europe, This knowledge is 
much better acquired by converſation, with fenfible 
and well-informed people, than by books; the beſt 
of which, upon theſe ſubjects, are always imperſect. 
For example, there are Preſent States of France, # 
there are of England; but they are always defective, 
being publiſhed by people uninformed, who7only 
copy one another: they are, however, worth looking 
into; becauſe they point out objects for inquiryy 
which otherwiſe might poſſibly never have oecurttd! 
to one's mind: but an hour's converſation with 3 
ſenſible Prifident, or Confeiller, will let you mor inte 


the true ſtate of the 3 of Paris, than all the 
3 boobs 
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books in France. In the ſame manner, the Almanach 
Militaire is worth your having; but two or three 
converſations with officers will inform you much 
better of their military regulations. People have, 
commonly, a, partiality for their own profeſſions, 
love to talk of them, and are even flattered by being 
conſulted upon the ſubje& ; when, therefore, you 
are with any of thoſe military gentlemen (and you 
can hardly be in any company without ſome) aſk 
them military queſtions. Inquire into theit methods 
of diſcipline, quartering, and cldthing their men; 
inform yourſelf of their pay, their perquiſites, bars 
montres, leurs ẽtapes, &c. Do the ſame, as to the 
narine, and make yourſelf particularly maſter of that 
Wtail; which has, and always will have, a great re- 
lation to the affairs of England; and, in proportion 
as you get good e make minutes ＋ them 
WH in writing. 

Tze regulations of trade 10 commerce in France 
re excellent, as appears but too plainly for us, by 
vl the great increaſe of · both, within theſe thirty years ; ; 
„br, not to mention their entinfive conimerce in both 
„e Eaſt and Weſt Indies, they have got the whole 
rade of the Levant from us; and now ſupply alt 
ide foreign markets with their fugats, to the ruin al- 
ng Wit of our ſugar colonies, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
Mad the Leeward Iſtands. Get, therefore, Wat in- 
A ormations you can of theſe matters alſo; 
Inquire too into their Church matters; for which 
om” preſent diſputes, between the Court and the 
the WEL give you fair and frequent opportunities, 
ks P 2 Enow 
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Know the particular rights of the Gallican ch 
in oppoſition to the pretenſions of the See of Rome, 
I need not recommend eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to you, 
fince I hear you ſtudy Du Pin very affiduouſly, 

You cannot imagine how much this ſolid and uſe- 
ful knowledge of other countries will diſtinguiſh you 
in your own (where, to ſay the truth, it is very little 
known or cultivated) befides the great uſe it is of 
in all foreign negotiations: not to mention, that 
it enables a man to ſhine in all companies. When 
Kings and Princes have any knowledge, it is of this 
ſort, and more particularly: therefore it is the uſual 
topic of their levee converſations, in which it will 
qualify you to bear a conſiderable part: it brings you 
more acquainted with them ; and they are pleaſed 
to have people talk to them on a ſubject i in which 
they think to ſhine. 

There is a ſort of chit-chat, or ſmall-talk, which 
is the-general run of converſation at Courts, and in 
moſt mixed companies. It is a ſort of middling 
converſation, neither filly nor edifying ; but how- 
ever, very neceſſary for you to be maſter of, It 
turns upon the public events of Europe, and then is 
at its beſt; very often upon the number, the good- 
neſs, or badneſs, the diſcipline, or the clothing of 
the troops of different princes z ſometimes upon the 
families, the marriages, the relations of princes, and 
conſiderable people; and ſometimes, ſur la bonnt 
chere, the magnificence of public entertainments, 
balls, maſquerades, &c. I would wiſh you to be 


able to talk upon all theſe things, . better, and with 
more 
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more knowledge than other people ; inſomuch that, 
upon theſe occaſions, you ſhould be applied to, and 
that people ſhould ſay, I dare ſay Mr. Stanhope can 
tell us. 

Second-rate knowledge, and middling talents, 
carry a man farther at Courts, and in the buſy part 
of the world, than ſuperior knowledge and Mining 
parts. Tacitus very juſtly accounts for a man's 
having always kept in favour, and enjoyed the beſt 
employments, under the tyrannical reigns of three 
or four of the very worſt Emperors, by ſaying, that 
it was not propter aliguam eximiam artem, ſed quia par 
negotits neque ſupra erat. Diſcretion is the great ar- 
ticle; all theſe things are to be learned, and only 
learned by keeping a great deal of the beſt company. 
Frequent thoſe good houſes where you have already a 
footing, and wriggle yourſelf ſomehow or other into 
every other. Haunt the Courts particularly, i in or- 
der to get that routine. 

This moment I received yours of the 18th N. 8. 
You will have had ſome time ago my final anſwers 
concerning the pictures; and, by my | laſt, an account 


that the mohairs were gone, to Madame Morel at 


Calais, with the proper directions. 

I am ſorry that your two ſons - in- law, the princes 
B—, are ſuch boobies : however, as they! have the 
honour of being ſo nearly related to you, I will 
ſhow them what civilities I can. _ 

I confeſs you have not time for long abſences from 
Paris at preſent, becauſe of your yarious maſters, all 
which I would have you apply to cloſely while you 
| P 3 are 
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are now in that capital : but when you returg | 


thither, after the viſit you intend me the honour of, 
I do not propoſe your having any maſter at all, 
except Marcel once or twice a week. And then the 
Courts will, I hope, be no longer range countries 
to you; for I would have you run down 1 frequently 
to Verſailles and St. Cloud, for three or four days 
at a time, You know the Abbe de la Ville, fi 
will preſent you to others, ſo that you will ſoon be 
Faufile with the reſt of the Court. Court is the ſoil 
in which you are to grow and flouriſh ; you ought 
to be well acquainted with the nature of it: like 
all other ſoil, it 1s in ſome places deeper, in others 
lighter, but always capable of great improvement by 
cultivation and experience. 

You ſay that you want ſome hints for a letter to 
Lady Cheſterfield ; more uſe and knowledge of the 
world will teach you occaſionally to write and talk 
genteely, ſur des riens, which I can tell you is a very 
uſeful part of worldly knowledge; for, in ſome 
companies, it would be imprudent to talk upon any 
thing elſe, and with very many people it is impoſlible 
to talk of any thing elſe; N would not e 
you. Adieu! 


ro nis 8 om og 
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Londen Jos the cin. © 8. 2752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND,  _ 


IR, addreſs, manners, and. FOLEY are of ſuch 
A infinite advantage to whoever, has them, and 
jo peculiarly and eſſentially neceſſary for you, that 
now, as the time of our meeting draws near, I tremble 
for fear I ſhould not find you poſſeſſed of them; and, 
to tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet ſuffi- 
ciently convinced of their importance. There is, 
for inſtance, your intimate friend Mr. H——, who, 
with great merit, deep knowledge, and a thouſand 
good qualities, will never make a figure in the world 
while he lives: Why? Mexely for want of thoſe 
external and ſhowiſh accompliſhments, which he be- 
gan the world too late to acquire; and which, with 
his ſtudious and philoſophical turn, I believe he 
thinks are not worth his attentian. He may, very 
probably, make a figure in the republic of letters; 
but he had ten thouſand times better make a figure 
as a man of the world and of buſineſs in the republic 
of the United Provinces ; which, take my word for 
it, he never will. 

As I open myſelf, without the leaft be when 
eyer I think that my doing ſo can be of any uſe to 
you, I will give you a ſhort account of myſelf when 
| firſt came into the world, which was at the age 
jou are of now, ſo that (by the way) you have got 
the ſtart of me in that important article by two or 
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three years at leaſt. At nineteen, I left the uniyer- 
ſity of Cambridge, where I was an abſolute pedant: 
when I talked my beſt, I quoted Horace; when 1 
aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial; and 
when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked 
Ovid. I was convinced that none but the ancients 
had common ſenſe ; that the Claſſics contained every 
thing that was either neceſſary, uſeful, or ornamen- 
tal to men; and I was not without thoughts of 
wearing the toga virilis of the Romans, inſtead of 
the vulgar and illiberal dreſs of the moderns. With 
theſe excellent notions, I went firſt to the Hague, 
where, by the help of ſeveral letters of recommen- 
dation, I was ſoon introduced into all the beſt com- 
pany ; and where I very ſoon diſcovered, that I was 
totally miſtaken in almoſt every one notion I had 
entertained. Fortunately, I had a ſtrong deſire to 
pleaſe (the mixed reſult of good-nature, and a vanity 
by no means blameable) and was ſenſible, that bad 
nothing but the deſire, I therefore. reſolved, if 
poſſible, to acquire the means too. I ſtudied at · 
tentively and minutely the dreſs, the air, the manner, 
the addreſs, and the turn of converſation of all thoſe 
. whom ] found to be the people in faſhion, and molt 
generally allowed to pleaſe. I imitated them as well 
as I could : if I heard that one man was reckoned 
remarkably genteel, I carefully watched his dreſs, 
motions, and attitudes, and formed my own upon 
them. When I heard of another, whoſe converſa- 
tion was agreeable and engaging, I liſtened and at- 
tended to the turn of it. I addreſſed myſelf, e 
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de tres mauvaiſe grace, to all the moſt faſhionable fine 
ladies; confeſſed, and laughed with them at my own 
awkwardneſs and rawneſs, recommending myſelf as 
an object for them to try their ſkill in forming. 
By theſe means, and with a paſſionate deſire of pleaſ- 
ing every body, I came by degrees to pleaſe ſome ; 
and, I can affure you, that what little figure I have 
made in the world, has been much more owing to 
that paſſionate deſire 1 had of pleaſing uniyerſally, 


than to any intrinſic merit, or ſound knowledge 1 


might ever have been maſter of. My paſſion for 
pleaſing was ſo ſtrong (and I am very glad it was 
ſo) that I own to you fairly, I wiſhed to make every 
woman I ſaw, in love with me, and every man I 
met with, admire me. Without this paſſion for the 
object, I ſhould never have been ſo attentive to the 
means; and I own I cannot conceive how it js poſſi- 
ble for any man of good-nature and good-ſenſe to be 
without this paſſion. Does not good-nature incline 
us to pleaſe all thoſe we converſe with, of whatever 
rank or tation they may be? And does not good- 
ſenſe, and common obſervation, ſhow of what infinite 
uſe it is to pleaſe? Oh ! but one may pleaſe by the 
good qualities of the heart, and the knowledge of 
the head, without that faſhionable air, addreſs, and 
manner, which is mere tinſel. I deny it. A man 
may be eſteemed and reſpected, but I defy him tay 
pleaſe without them. Moreover, at your age, I 
would not have contented myſelf with barely pleaſ- 
ing; I wanted to ſhine, and to diſtinguiſh myſelf in 
tic world as a man of faſhion and gallantry, as well 
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as buſineſs, And that ambition or Vanity, call it 
what you pleaſe, was a right one; it hurt nobpdy, 
and made me exert whatever talents I had. It is the 
ſpring of a thouſand right and good thing. 
Il was talking you over the other day with ene vety 
much your friend, and who had often been with you, 
both at Paris and in Italy, Among the innumerable 
queſtions, which you may be ſure I aſked him con, 
cerning you, I happened to mention your dreſs (for, 
to ſay the truth, it was the only thing of which 
thought him a competent judge) ypon which he 
ſaid, that you drefled tolerably well at Paris; but 
that in Italy you dreſſed ſo ill, that he uſed to joke 
with you upon it, and even to tear your clothes, 
Now, I muſt tell you, that at your age it is as ridi- 
culous not to be very well dreſſed, as at my age it 
would be, if I were to wear a white feather and red- 
heeled ſhoes, Dreſs is one of the various ingredi- 
ents that contribute to the art of pleaſing ; it pleaſe 
the eyes at leaſt, and more eſpecially of women, 
Addreſs yourſelf to the ſenſes, if you would plealzj 
dazzle the eyes, ſooth and flatter the ears of many 
kind : engage their heart, and let their reaſon do itz 
worſt againſt you. 'Suaviter in mode is the great 
ſecret. Whenever you find yourſelf engaged in- 
ſenſibly in fayour of any body, of no ſuperior merit 
or diſtinguiſhed talents, examine, and ſee what it 
is that has made thoſe impreſſions upon you: you 
will find it to be that douceur, that gentleneſs of 
manners, that air and addreſs, which I have fo often 


recommended to you; and from thence draw this 
SE | obvious 


vill pleaſe others in you; for we are all made of Hl 
fame clay, though ſome of the lumps are a little finer, 
and ſome a. little coarſer; but, in general, the ſureſt 
way to judge of others is to examine and analyſe 
one's ſelf thoroughly, When we meet, I will aſſiſt 
you in that analyſis, in which every man wants ſome 
fiance againſt his own ſelf-loye. Adieu. 
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Greenwich, June the zoth, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


RAY give the encloſed to our friend the Abbe; 

it is to congratulate him upon his canonicat, 
which I am really yery glad of, and I hope it will 
fatten him up to Beileau's Chanoine; at preſent he is 
4 meagre as an Apoſtle or a Prophet. By the way, 
tas he ever introduced you to la Ducheſſe d'Aiguil- 
jon? if he has not, make him preſent you; and if 


ments from me. She has uncommon ſenſe and 
knowledge, for a woman, and her houſe is the reſort 
one ſet of les beaux efprits. It is a fatisfaction and 


nen: and it puts a young fellow in faſhion. A pro- 
5 de beaux efprits ; have you les entries at Lady 
r 3 Who, old as ſhe was, when I ſaw her 

"Jails 
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obyious concluſion, That what olcaſes _ them, _ 


e has, frequent her, and make her many compli- 


fort of credit to be acquainted: with thoſe gentle- 
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laſt, had the ſtrongeſt parts of any womam ! Fo 
knew in my life ? If you are not acquainted wich hit 
either the Dutcheſs d' Aiguillon or Lady Here 
can, and ] dare ſay will introduce you. I can aſſute 
you, it is very well worth your while, both upon het 
own account, and for the ſake of the people of wit an 
learning who frequent her. In ſuch companies there 
is always ſomething to be learned, as well as marinere: 
the converſation turns upon ſomething above trifles: 
fome points of literature, criticiſm, hiſtory, '&c; 
diſcuſſed with ingenuity and good manners; 'forl 
muſt do the French people of learning juſtice;'they 
are not bears, as moſt of ours are: they * 
men. 

Our Abbe writes me work that you woes! _ 
Compiegne; I am very glad of it; other Courts mult 
form you for your own. He tells me too, that-yc 
have left off riding at the man#ge ; I have no objec 
tion to that, it takes up a great deal of the morning 
and if you have got a genteel and firm ſeat on hork 
back, it is enough for you, now that tilts and tout 
naments are laid aſide. I ſuppoſe you have hunteda 
Compiegne, The king's hunting there, I am toi 
is a fine ſight. The French manner of hunting 
gentleman- like; ours is only for bumpkins and bot 
bies: The poor beaſts here, are purſued and n 

down by much greater beaſts than themſelues 3 4 
the true Britiſh fox- hunter is moſt undoubted 
ſpecies appropriated and peculiar to this count 
| which no other part of the globe tele 3 

en bne bil 
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1 hope you apply the time you-have ſayed from the 
iding-bouſe to uſeful, more than to learned pur- 
roſes ; for I can aſſure you, they are very different 
things. I would have you allow but one hour a day 
for Greek; and that more to keep what you have, 
than to increaſe it: by Greek, I mean uſeful Greek 
books, ſuch as Demoſthenes, Thucydides, &c. and 
not the poets, with whom you are already enough ac- 
quainted, Your Latin will take care of itſelf, What- 
er more time you have for reading, pray beſtow it 
WE upon thoſe books which are immediately relative to 
bor deſtination ; ſuch as modern hiſtory, in the mo- 
dern languages; memoirs, anecdotes, letters, nego- 
tations, &c, Collect alſo, if you can, authentically, 
the preſent ſtate of all the courts and countries in Eu- 
rope, the characters of the Kings and Princes, their 
wives, their miniſters, and their vs; their ſeveral 
views, connections, and intereſts ; the tate of their 
finances, their military force, their trade, manufac- 
el tures, and commerce. This is the uſeful, the neceſ- 
ary knowledge for you, and indeed for every gentle- 
aan. But with all this, remember that living books 
rr much better than dead ones; and throw away no 
ne (for it is thrown away) with the latter, which 
jou can employ well with the former; for books 
nuſt now be only your amuſement, but by no means 
jour buſineſs, I had much rather that you were paſ- 
lonately in love with ſome determined coquette of 
wndition, (who would lead you a dance, faſhion, 
lupple, and poliſh you) than that you knew all 
flato and Ariſtotle by heart: an hour at Verſailles, 
7 Compiegne, 


Inſtitution, and their property the property of God 
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Compiegne, or St. Cloud, is now worth mort t you 
than three hours in your clofet, with the beſt ks 
that ever were written: 00 K (Om 
I hear the diſpute between the Court and ” 
Clergy i is made up amicably; both parties haye yieldef 
ſomething; the King being afraid of loſing mare of 
his ſoul, and the Clergy more of their reren 
Thoſe gentlemen. are very ſkilful in making th mol 
of the vices, and the weakneſſes of the laity. T hope 
you have read and informed yourſelf fully of even 
thing relative to that affair; it is a very impottait 
queſtion, in which the prieſthood of every country 
in Europe is highly concerned. If you would be 
thoroughly convinced that theit tythes are of divine 


himſelf, not to be touched by any power on earth; 
read Fra-Paolo de beneficiis, an excellent and ſhort 
book; for which, and ſome other treatiſes againſt the 
Court of Rome, he was ſtilletto'd ; which made him 
ſay afterwards, upon feeing an anonymous book writ- 
ten againſt him, by order or the Pope, Cofuſes bent l 
Romano. 

The Parliament of Paris, and the States of Lai- 
guedoc, will, I believe, hardly ſcramble off; havidg 
only reafon and juſtice, but no terrors on thelr ſide. 
"Thoſe are political and conſtitutional queſtions, that 
well deſerve your attention and inquiries, I hope you 
are thoroughly maſter of them. It is alſo worth 
your while to collect and keep wit the pe" 
upon thoſe ſubjects. | 315 Y 000 

| 1 one 
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I hope you have been thanked by your ladies, at 
feaſt, if not paid in money, for the mohairs, which I 
ent by a courier to Paris ſome time ago, inſtead of 
ſending them to Madame, Morel at Calais, as I told 
jou I ſhould. Do they like them; and do they 
like you the better for getting them? La petite Blot 
devroit au moins paier de ſat perſonne. As for Madame 
de Polignae, I believe you will very willingly hold 
her excuſed from perſonal payment. 

Before you return to England, pray go again to 
Orli, for two or three days, and alſo to St. Cloud, 
n order to ſecure a good reception there at your re- 
turn. Aſk the Marquis de Matignon too, if he has 
ay orders for you in England, or any letters or 
packets for Lord Bolingbroke. Adieu! Go on and 
proſper, 


F 


L E TT E R CCXXXL. 
Greenwich, July the 8th, O. 8. 17g. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
E laſt mail brought me your letter of the 34 
July, Ni 8. I am glad that you are fo well 
nth Colonel Yorke, as to be let into ſecret corre- 
jondences. Lord Albemarle's reſerve to you is, I 
flieve, more owing to his Secretary than to himſelf; 43 
Ir you ſeem to be much in favour with him; and 
dibly too, he has no very ſecret letters to communi- 


However, take care not to diſcover the leaſt 
diſlatisfattion. 


- 
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diſſatisfaction upon this ſcore : make the proper ac. 
knowledgments to Colonel Yorke, for what he doe 
how you; but let neither Lord Albemarle : nor his 
people perceive the leaſt coldneſs on your part, upon 
account of what they do not ſhow you. It is very 
often neceſſary, not to manifeſt all one feels, "Make 
your court to, and connect yourſelf as much as pol. 
fible with Colonel Yorke, he may be of great uſe to 
you hereafter ; and when you take leave, not on. 
offer to bring over any 1 "letters or packets, by way of 
ſecurity ; but even aſk, as a favour, to be the Grtie 
of a letter from him to his father the Chancellor 
A propos of your coming here; I confeſs that 1 at 
weakly impatient for it, and think a few days wort 
getting; I would therefore, inſtead of the 25th of 
next month, N. S. which was the day that ſont 
time ago I appointed for your leaving Paris, har 
you ſet out on Friday the 20th Auguſt, N. S.; it 
conſequence of which, you will be at Calais ſom: 
time on the Sunday following, and probably at Do 
ver within four-and-twenty hours afterwards, If yo 
land in the morning, you may in a poſt-chaile ge 
to Sittingborne that day; if you come on ſhore in th 
evening, you can only get to Canterbury, where y0 
will be better lodged than at Dover, I will not ha 
you travel in the night, nor fatigue and oyerbe 


Pourſelf, by running on fourſcore miles the momet : 
you land. You will come ſtraight to Blackheatt - 

where I ſhall be ready to meet you, and which k 
directly upon the Dover road to London; and we v — 


go to town e after you have reſted you 
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day or two here, All the other direQions, which I 


gave you in my former letter, hold fill, the, lame. 
But, notwithſtanding this regulation, ſhould you 
have any particular reaſons for leaving Paris two or 


three days ſooner, or later, than the above- mentioned, 


vous ites Ie maitre. Make all your arrangemens at. Pa- 
ris for about a ſix weeks Nay in hi at far- 
theſt. © 

I had a letter the other day from Lord Hunting 
don, of which one half at leaſt was your, panegyrie ; 
it was extremely welcome to me from ſo good an 
hand, Cultivate that friendſhip; it will do you ho- 
dour, and give you ſtrength: in our 
mixed parliamentary government, are of great uſe, 

I ſend you here encloſed the particular price of 
ach of the mohairs ; but I do not ſuppoſe that you 
will receive a milling for any one of thew. How- 
trer, if any of your ladies ſhould take an odd fancy 
to pay, the ſhorteſt way, in the courſe of buſineſs, is 
for you to keep the money, and to take ſo much leſs 
om Sir John Lambert, in your next Akt en 
lim, 


I am very ſorty to heat that Lady Hervey is il. 
Paris does not ſeem to agree with her; ſhe uſed to 
are great health here. A propos of her; remem- 
ber, when you are with me, not to, mention her but 
When you and I are quite alone, for reaſons which I 
vill tell you when. we meet: but chis is only be- 
teen you and me; and I defire that you will not fo 
nuch as hint it to her, or any body elſe. 


Vor. l. Q oh, 
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If old Kurzay goes to the Valley of Jehoſaphat, 


cannot help it; it will be an eaſe to our friend) 1 
dame Monconſeil, who I believe maintains ber, ad 
a little will not ſatisfy her in any way. 0 


TE Stluc 
Remember to bring your mother ſome little b 


ſents; they need not be of value but only marks of 
your affection and duty. for one who has always bee 
tenderly fond of you. You may, bring Lady Chet 
terfield a little Martin ſnuff- box, of about five louis 
and you need bring over no other preſents; you 1501 
not wanting les petits preſens pour entretenir I amitii. 
Since I wrote what goes before, I have talked. 300 
over minutely with Lord Albemarle; who told me, 
that he could very ſincerely r you upon een 
article but one; but upon that one you were often 
joked, both by him and others. I deſired to knoy 
what that was ; he laughed, and told me, it was the 
article of dreſs, in which you were exceedingly neg: 
ligent. Though he laughed, I. can aſſure you, that 
it is no laughing matter for you; and you-will pol 
ſibly be ſurpriſed when J aſſert, (but, upon m} 
word, it is literally true) that to be very well dreſt d 
of much more importance to you, than all, the Greek 
you know will be of, theſe thirty years. Bee 

the world is now your only buſineſs; and y mul 
adopt its cuſtoms and manners, be they,;filly, or be 
they not. To neglect your dreſs, is an affront to a 
the women you keep company with; as it implies 
that you do not think them worth that attentio 
which every body elſe doth; ; they mind dreſs, and yo! 
will never pleaſe them if you negle& yours; and il 
6 yo 
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joi do not pleaſe the women, you will not pleaſe Half 


young fellow ought to have a certain fund of co- 
quetry ; which ſhould make him try all the means of 
pleaſing, as much as any coquette in Europe can do. 
Old as I am, and little thinking of women, God 
knows, I am very far from being negligent of my 
leſs; and why ? From conformity to cuſtom ; and 


complaiſance. - I do not, indeed, wear feathers and 
red heels; which would ill ſuit my age: but I take 
cre to have my clothes well made, my wig well 
combed and powdered, my linen and perſon extreme- 
ly clean, I even allow my footmen forty ſhillings 
a year extraordinary, that they may be ſpruce and 
neat, Your figure eſpecially, which from its ſtature 
cannot be very majeſtic and intereſting, ſhould be the 
more attended to in point of dreſs : as it cannot be 
inpoſante, it ſhould be gentille, aimable, bien miſe. It 
al not admit of negligence and careleſſneſs; 


ilittle of late, ſince you have got into ſo much other 
wmpany, I do not, by any means, blame you for 


w frequenting his houſe ſo much as you did at firſt, 
beg before you had got into ſo many other houſes, more 
"Wentertaining and more inſtructing than his: on the 
f ontrary, you do very well ; however, as he was ex- 


remely civil to you, take care to be fo to him, and 
make up in manner, what you omit in matter. See 


* 2 him, 


the men you otherwiſe might. It is the women e 
put a young fellow in faſhion, even with the men. A 


out of decency to men, who expect that degree of 


I believe Mr. Hayes thinks you have lighted him 
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him, dias with him before you come away, and al 
his commands for England. 

Your triangular ſeal is done, and I have given it to 
an Engliſh gentleman, who ſets out in a week -for 
Paris, and who will deliver it to Sir John Lambert 
for you.. 

I cunde conclude this letter, without! returning 
again to the ſhowiſh, the ornamental, the ſhining 
parts of your character; which if you neglect, upon 
my word you will render the ſolid ones abſolutely 
uſeleſs: nay, ſuch is the preſent turn of 2 
that ſome valuable qualities are even ridiculous, il 
not accompanied by the genteeler accompliſhments. 
Plainneſs, ſimplicity, and Quakeriſm, either in dreſs 
or manners, will by no means do; they muſt both be 

laced and embroidered :: ſpeaking, or writing ſenſe, 
without elegancy and turn, will be very little per- 
ſuaſive; and the beſt figure in the world, without air 
and Aan will be very ineffectual. Some pedants 
may have told you, that ſound ſenſe, and learning, 
ſtand in need of no ornaments; and, to ſupport that 
aſſertion, elegantly quote the vulgar proverb, that 
good wine needs no buſh ; but, ſurely, the little expe- 
rience you have already had of the world, muſt haye 
convinced you, that the contrary of that aſſertion Is 
true. All thoſe accompliſhments are. now in your 
power; think of them, and of them only. I hope 
you frequent La Foire St. Laurent, which I ſee is 
now open: you will improve more, by going there 
with your miſtreſs, than by ſtaying at home, and 
ä | reading 
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reading Euclid with your geometry x maſter,  Adieu, 
Divertiſſex vous, il 1 a Tien de fel. 3 W 
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Greenwich, July the I r5ib, De 8. 17 St 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
8 this is the laſt, or the laſt letter die one, that 
I think I ſhall with before I have'the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you here, it may not be amiſs to prepare 
you a little for our interview, and for the time we 
ſhall paſs together. Before Kings and Princes meet, 
Miniſters on each fide adjuſt the important points of 
precedence, arm chairs,” right hand and left, c. ſo 
that they know previouſly what they are to expect, 
what they have to truſt to: and it is right they 
ſhould ; for they commonly envy or hate, but moſt 
ertainly diſtruſt each other. We ſhall meet upon 
rery different terms; we want noſuch preliminaries : 
you know my tenderneſs, I know your affection. 
My only object, therefore, is to make your ſhort ſtay 
with me as uſeful as I can to you; and yours; J hope, 
is to co-operate with me. Whether, by making it 
wholeſome, I ſhall make it pleaſant to you, I am 
not ſure, Emetics and cathartics I ſhall not admini- 
ſter, becauſe I am ſure you do not want them; but for 
alteratives, you muſt expect a great many: and I 
can tell you, that I have a number of rums, which I 
- 7; ſhall 
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ſhall communicate to nobody but yourfelf. To 
ſpeak without a metaphor, I ſhall endeavour to aſſiſt 
your youth with all the experience that I have pur. 
chaſed, at the price of ſeven- and - fifty years. In or- 
der to this, frequent reproofs, corrections, and ad. 
monitions will be neceſſary; but then, I promiſe 
you, that they ſhall be in a gentle, friendly, and ſe- 
cret manner; they ſhall not put you out of coutite- 
nance in company, nor out of humour when wear 
alone. I do not expect, that, at nineteen, you ſhould 
have that knowledge of the world, thoſe mannems, 
that dexterity, which few people have at nine-and- 
twenty. But I will endeavour to give them you; 
and J am ſure you will endeavour to learn them, as 
far as your youth, my experience, and the time we 
ſhall paſs together will allow. You may have many 
inaccuracies, (and to be ſure you have, for who has 
not at your age) which few people will tell you of, 
and ſome nobody can tell you of but myſelf. You 
may poſſibly have others too, which eyes leſs inte- 
reſted, and leſs vigilant than mine, do not diſcover: 
all thoſe you ſhall hear of, from one, whoſe: tender- 
nefs for you will exeite his curiofity, and ſharpen. his 
penetration. The ſmalleſt inattention, or error in 
manners, the minuteſt inelegancy of diction; the leaſt 
awkwardneſs in your dreſs and carriage, will not 
eſcape my obſervation, nor paſs without amicable 
correction. Two the moſt intimate friends in the 
world can freely tell each other their faults, and 
even their crimes ; but cannot poſſibly tell each other 


of certain little weakneſſes, awk wardneęſſes, and blind: 
neſſez 
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neſſes of ſelf· love; to authorize that unreſerved free · 
dom, the relation between us is abſolutely neceſſary. 
For example, I had a very worthy friend, with 
whom I was intimate enough to tell him his faults; 
he had but few; I told him of them, he took it 
kindly of me, and corrected them. But then, he had 
ſome weak neſſes that Teould never tell him of directly, 
and which he was ſo little ſenſible of himſelf, that 
hints of them were loſt upon him. He had a ſcrag 

neck, of about a yard long; notwithſtanding which, 
bags being in faſhion, truly he would wear one to 
his wig, and did ſo; but never behind him, for, 
upon every motion of his head, his bag came for- 
wards over one ſhoulder or the other. He took it 
into his head too, that he muſt, occaſionally, dance 
minuets, becauſe other people did; and he did ſo, 
not only extremely ill, but ſo awkward, ſo disjointed, - 
loſlim, ſo meagre, was his figure, that, had he danced 
as well as ever Marcel did, it would have been ridi- 
culous in him to have danced at all, - I hinted theſe 
things to him, as plainly as friendſhip would allow, 
and to no purpoſe ; but to have told him the whole, 
ſo as to cure him, I muſt have been his father, which, 
thank God, I am not. As fathers commonly go, it 
5 ſeldom a misfortune to be fatherleſs; and, conſi- 
lering the general run of ſons, as ſeldom a misfortune 
to be childleſs. You and I form, I believe, an ex- 
ception to that rule; for, I am perſuaded, that we 
would neither of us change our relation, were it in 
our power. You will, I both hope and believe, be 
not only the comfort, but the pride of my age; and, 


Q 4 I am 
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I am eil he the ſuppaxits he friend, 
of your, youth. Truſt me without geſerve; Pal 
adviſe you without private intereſt, or; ſecret any. 
Mr, Harte will, do. ſo too hus Kill there may be 
ſome little things proper for you to know, and neerhs. 
ſary for you to correct, Which even. his, friendſhig 
would not let him tell you of ſo freely as I ſheuld; 
and ſome of which he may not poſſibly be ſo goad a 
judge of as 1 am, not Nene lived ſo mach in che. 
great world. 0 317078 26 „ion 
One principal topic of, our n 
not only the purity, but the elegancy of the Engliſh; 
language; 3. in both which, you are very deficient. 
Another will be the conſtitution of this country of: 
which, I believe, you know leſs, than of maſk other; 
countries in Europe. Manners, attentions, and ad- 
dreſs, will alſo be the frequent ſubjects of ous-let- 
tures ; and Whatever I know, of that important and 
neceſſary art, the art of pleaſing, I will ynreſervedly: 
communicate to you, Dreſs tag (whigh, as;things 
are, I can logically. prove, requires ſome. attention) 
will not always eſcape our notice. Thus, my; le- 
tures will be more various, and in ſome. reſpects 
more uſeful, than Profeſlor Maſcow's; and there- 
fore, I can tell you, that I expect to be paid for 
them: but, as poſſibly you would not care to part 
with your ready money, and as I do not think that 
it would be quite handſome in me to accept it, I will 
compound for the payment, and take it in attention 

and practice. 
Pray remember to part with all your friends, ac- 
quaintances, 
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quaintances, and miſtreſſes, if you have Any at Paris, 
in ſuch a manner as may make t then öt "oily 
willing, but impatient to fee you there Again. Al- 
ſure them of your deſire of returning to chem; and 
do it in a manner, that they may thiuk you i in ear- 
neſt; that is, avec oni ir une efpicr Tatihdxi met. 

All people ſay pretty neut the fame things upon 
thoſe occafions, it is the manner only' that makes 
tho difference; and that difference is great. Aveld 
however, as much as you can, charging yolrſat with * 
commiſſions, in your return from hence to Paris; FE 

know, by experience, that they are exceedingly 
troubleſome, commonly expenſive, and very ſeldom, | 
ſitisfactory at laſt, to the perſons who give them: 

ſome you cannot refuſe, to people to whom you are 
obliged, and would oblige in your turn; but as to 
common fiddle-faddle commiſſions, you may excuſe 
yourſelf from them with truth, by ſaying that you 
xe to return to Paris through Flandets, and fee att” 
thoſe great towns; which I intend you ſhatl do, and 
ſay a week or ten days at Bruſſels. Adicu! A 

zood: journey to you, if this is my laſt ; if not, I can 
repeat again what I ſhall wiſh coaltantly, | 


"4 
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- MY DEAR. FRIEND, en IV. IBEINTES 14 Mii 
Ou are now entered upon a dene of buſineſs, 
where I hope you will one day make a hgure, 
Uſe. does a great deal, but care and attention muſt 
be joined to it. The firſt thing neceſſary in wtiting 
letters of buſineſs, is extreme clearneſs and perſpi · 
cuity ; every paragraph ſhould be ſo clear and unam · 
biguous, that the dulleſt fellow in the world may 
not be able to miſtake it, nor obliged to read it twice 
in order to underſtand it. This neceſſary clearneſe 
implies a correctneſs, without excluding an elegancy 
of ſtyle. Tropes, figures, antitheſes, epigrams, c. 
would be as miſplaced, and as impertinent in Jetters 
of buſineſs, as they are ſometimes (if judiciouſiy 
uſed) proper and pleaſing in familiar letters, upon 
common and trite ſubjects. In buſineſs, an elegant 
ſimplicity, the refult of care, not of labour, is re- 
quired, Buſineſs muſt be well, not affectedly dreſſed 
but by no means negligently. Let your firſt atten · 
tion be to clearneſs, and read every paragraph aftet 
you have written it, in the critical view of diſcovering 
whether it is poſſible that any one man can miſtake 
the true ſenſe of it; and correct it accordingly. : © 
Our pronouns and relatives often create obſcu- 
rity or ambiguity ; be therefore exceedingly atten- 
tive to them, and take care to mark out with 


preciſion their particular relations. For example; 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Johnſon acquainted me, that he had ſeen Mr. 
Smith, who had promiſed him to ſpeak to Mr. 
Clarke, to return him (Mr. Johnſon) thoſe papers, 
which he (Mr. Smith) had left ſome time ago with 
him (Mr. Clarke:) it is better to repeat a name, 
though unneceſſarily, ten times, than to have the 
perſon miſtaken once. bo, you know, is fingly 
relative to perſons, and cannot be applied to things 
which, and that, are chiefly relative to things, but 
not abſolutely excluſive of perſons; for one may 
ſay, the man that robbed or killed ſuch · a- one; but 
it is much better to ſay, the man bb robbed or 
killed. One never ſays, the man or the woman 
which. Which and that, though chiefly relative " 
things, cannot be always uſed indifferently as 
things; and the gvporia muſt ſometimes ae 
their place. For inſtance, The letter which I re- 
ceived from you, which you referred to in your 
laſt, which came by Lord Albemarle's meſſenger, 
and which I ſhowed to ſuch-a-one ; I would change 
it thus—The letter that I received from you, which 
you referred to in your laſt, that came by Lord 
n and which I ſhowed to ſuch- 
z-one, 

Buſineſs does not exclude (as poſſibly you wiſh 
it did) the uſual terms of paliteneſs and good-breed- 
ing; but, on the contrary, ſtrictly requires them: 
luch as, I have the honour to acquaint your Lordſhip ; 
Permit me to aſſure you; If may be allowed to. give my 
pinion, &c. For the Miniſter abroad, who writes 
fo o the Miniſter at home, writes to his ſuperior z 


poſſibly 


| 
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Ou are now entered upon — of buſineſe, 

where 1. hope you will one day make a figure, 
Uſe. * a great deal, but care and attention muſt 
be joined to it. The firſt thing neceſſary in wtiting 
letters of buſineſs, is extreme clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity ; every paragraph ſhould be ſo clear and unam - 
biguous, that the dulleſt fellow in the world may 
not be able to miſtake it, nor obliged to read it twice 
in order to underſtand it. This neceſſary elearneſ: 
implies a correctneſs, without excluding an eleganey 


of ſtyle. Tropes, figures, antitheſes, epigrams, &c. 


would be as miſplaced, and as impertinent in letters 
of buſineſs, as they are ſometimes (if judicioully 
uſed) proper and pleaſing in familiar letters, upon 
common and trite ſubjects. In buſineſs, an elegant 
ſimplicity, the reſult of care, not of labour, is ro- 
quired, Buſineſs muſt be well, not affectedly dreſſed; 
but by no means negligently. Let your firſt atten · 
tion be to clearneſs, and read every paragraph after 
you have written it, in the critical view of diſcovering 
whether it is poſſible that any one man can miſtake 
the true ſenſe of it; and correct it accordingly. - © 

Our pronouns and relatives often create obſcu- 
rity or ambiguity ; be therefore exceedingly atten- 
tive to them, and take care to mark out with 
preciſion their particular relations, For W 
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Mr. Johnſon acquainted me, that he had ſeen Mr. 
Smith, who had promiſed him to ſpeak to Mr. 
Clarke, to return him (Mr. Johnſon) thoſe papers, 
which he (Mr. Smith) had, left ſome time ago with 
him (Mr. Clarke :) it is better to repeat a name, 
though unneceſſarily, ten times, than to have the 
perſon miſtaken once. M ho, you know, is fingly 
telative to perſons, and cannot be applied to things; 
which, and that, are chiefly relative to things, but 
not abſolutely excluſive of perſons; for one may 
ſay, the man that robbed or killed ſuch · a· one; but 
it is much better to ſay, the man tobe robbed or 
killed. One never ſays, the man or the woman 
which. M hich and that, though chiefly relative " 
things, cannot be always uſed indifferently as 
things; and the gvporia mult ſometimes ED 
their place. For inſtance, The letter which I re - 
ceived from you, which you referred to in your 
laſt, which came by Lord Albemarle's meſſenger, 
and which I ſhowed to ſuch-a-one ; I would change 
it thus — The letter that I received from you, which 
you referred to in your laſt, that came by Lord 
n and which I ſhowed to ſuch- 
z-0ne, 
Buſineſs does not exclude (as poſſibly you wiſh | 
it did) the uſual terms of paliteneſs and good-breed- 
ing; but, on the contrary, ſtrictly requires them: 
ſuch as, I have the honour to acquaint your Lordſhip ; 
Permit me to aſſure you; If may be allowed to. give my 
ipinzon, &c, For the Miniſter abroad, who writes 
0 o the Miniſter at home, writes to his ſuperior; 
poſſibly 
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poffibly to his patron, or at leaſt to one who be * 
fires ſhould be ſo. 

Letters of buſineſs will not only admit of, 5 
be the better for certain graces : but then, they muſt 
be ſcattered with a ſparing and a ſkilful hand; they 
muſt fit their place exactly. They muſt decently 
adorn without encumbering, and modeſtly ſhine 
without glaring. But as this is the utmoſt degree 
of perfection in letters of buſineſs, I would nor ad. 
viſe you to attempt thoſe embelliſhments, till You 
have firſt laid your foundation well, 

Cardinal d'Offat's letters are the true letters of 
buſineſs ; thoſe of Monſieur d'Avaux are excellent; 
Sir William Temple's are very pleaſing, but, I fear, 
too affected. Carefully avoid all Greek or Latin 
quotations ; and bring no precedents from the vir- 
tuous Spartans, the polite Athenians, and the brave 
Romans, Leave all that to futile pedants, No flou- 
riſhes, no declamation. But (I repeat it again) 
there is an elegant ſimplicity and dignity of fiyle | 
abſolutely neceſſary for good letters of buſi neſs ; 
attend to that carefully. Let your periods, be 
harmonious, without ſeeming to be laboured; and 
let them not be too long, for that always occa- 
ſions a degree of obſcurity, I ſhould not mention 
correct orthography, but that you very often fail j in 
that particular, which will bring ridicule upon you; 
for no man is allowed to ſpell ill. I wiſh too that 
your hand-writing were much better: and | can- 
not conceive why it is not, fince every man may 


certainly write whatever hand he pleaſes, Neatneſs 
in 
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in folding up, ſealing, and directing your packets, 
is by no means to be neglected: though, I dare 
ſay, you think it is. But there is ſomething in the 
exterior even of a packet, that may pleaſe or diſ- 
pleaſe ; and conſequently worth ſome attention. 

You ſay that your time is very well employed, 
and ſo it is, though as yet only in the outlines, and 
firſt routine of buſineſs. They are previouſly neceſ- 
ſary to be known; they ſmooth the way for parts 
and dexterity. Buſineſs requires no conjuration nor 
ſupernatural talents, as people unacquainted with 
it are apt to think. Method, diligence, and diſ- 
cretion, will carry a man, of good ftrong common 
ſenſe, much higher than the fineſt parts, without 
them, can do. Par negotiis, neque ſupra, is the true 
character of a man of buſineſs: but then it im- 
plies ready attention, and no abſences ; and a flexi- 
bility and verſatility of attention from one object to 
mother, without being ingroſſed by any one. 

Be upon your guard againſt the pedantry and af- 
ſectation of buſineſs, which young people are apt 
to fall into, from the pride of being concerned in 
it young. They look thoughtful, complain of the 
weight of buſineſs, throw out myſterious hints, and 
ſeem big with ſecrets which they do not know. 
Do you, on the contrary, never talk of buſineſs, 
but to thoſe with whom you are to tranſact it; and 
learn to ſeem vacuus, and idle, when you have the 
moſt buſineſs. Of all things, the volte ſciolto, ane 
the penſieri ftretti, are neceſſary. Adieu. 
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LE T EN ccxxxv. 


LO December the zoth, — 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND. 1 N95 

HE Parliaments are the courts of juſtice of 
France, and are what our courts of' juſtice in 
Weſtminſter-Hall are here. They uſed 'anciently 
to follow the Court, and adminiſter juſtice in the 
preſence of the King. Philip le Bel firſt fixed it 
at Paris, by an edict of 1302. It conſiſted then 
of but one chambre, which was called La Chambr: 
des Prilats, moſt of the members being eccleſiaſtics; 
but the multiplicity of buſineſs made it by degrees 

neceſſary to create ſeveral other chambres e it W 
now of ſeven chambret. 

La Grand- Chambre, which is the higheſt! court 
of juſtice, and to whink n lie from the 
others. | 1 1541 

Les-cing Chambres des 8 which are e like our 
Common Pleas, and Court of Exche quer.. 

La Tournelle, which is the Court for criminal juſ- 
tice, and anſwers to our Old. Bailey and King's 
Bench. 798 n 1 Ba 

There are in all twelve Parliaments in F range, | 

| 1. Paris. | +44 % ee 
2. Toulouſe. 
3. Grenoble. 
4. Bourdeaux. 
5. Dijon. 
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; 6. Rouen. 
7. Aix en Provence. 
8. Rennes en Bretagne. 
9. Pau en Navarre. 
10. Met. 
11. Dole en Franche Comts. SH 
12. Douay.” uni 9 Fr Py \ 
There are three Ceſcls e which may 4 
moſt be called amen ; — are . — 
Perpignan. 91 
Arras. | 575 


Alſace. 

For further particulars of the F ark Parliaments; 
read Bernard de la Rochefavin des Parlement de France, 
ind other authors, who have treated that ſubject 
conſtitutionally, But what will be ſtill better, con- 
rerſe upon it with people of ſenſe and knowledge, 
who will inform you of the particular objects of the 
ſeveral chambres, and the buſineſſes of the reſpective 
members, as, les Pri ſidens, les Pre ſidens a Mortier (theſe 
aft ſo called from their black velvet caps laced with 
gold) les Maitres des Requites, les Greffiers, le Procu- 
eur Gentral, les Avocats Gentraux, les Conſeillers, &c. 
The great point in diſpute is, concerning the powers 
of the Parliament of Paris, in matters of ftate, - 
ad relatively to the Crown. They pretend to the 
powers of the States General of France, when 
hey uſed to be aſſembled (which, I think, they have 
Not been ſince the reign of Lewis the XIIIth, 

n the year 1615.) The Crown denies thoſe pre- 
enſions, and conſiders them only as courts of juf- 
n. tice. 
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| tice, Mezeray ſeems to be on the ſide of the Pl.. 
liament in this queſtion, which is very well worth 


ment of Paris is certainly a very reſpectable boch, 
and much regarded by the whole kingdom. be 
edicts of the Crown, eſpecially. thoſe for levying 
money on the ſubjects, ought to be regiſtered- in 
Parliament; I do not ſay to have their effect, forthe 
Crown would take good care of that; but to have; 
4 decent appearance, and to procure a willing acqui- 
eſcence in the nation. And the Crown itſelf, ab- 
ſolute as it is, does not love that ſtrong oppoſition, 
and thoſe admirable remonſtrances, which it fome- 
times meets with from the Parliaments. Many of 
| thoſe detached pieces are very well. worth your col: 
lecting; and I remember, a year or two ago, 'a u. 
monſtrance of the Parliament of Douay, upon the 
ſubject, as I think, of the vingtizme, which was, in 
my mind, one of the fineſt and moſt moving com- 
poſitions I ever read. They owned themſelves, in 
deed, to be ſlaves, and ſhowed their chains} bu 
humbly begged of his Nahe to make un x lit 
lighter and leſs galling. 
Tue States of France were general aſſemblies of tht 
. three ſtates or orders of the kingdom; the Clergy 
the Nobility, and the Tiers Etat, that is, the people 
They uſed to be called together by the King N 
the moſt important affairs of ſtate, like our 
and Commons in parliament, and our — i 
| aonvocation,' Our Parliament is our States, and tb 
French Parliaments are only their courts of * 
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The nobility conſiſted of - all-thofe of hoble ex- 
traction; whether belonging to the favord, or to the 
robe; excepting ſuch as were choſen {which fome- 
times happened) by the tiert tut; as their deputies 
to the States General. The tiers tat was exactly 
our Houſe of Commons, that is, the people re- 
preſented by deputies of their own chufing.” Thoſe 
vho had the moſt conſiderable places, dans la robe, 
aſſiſted at thoſe aſſemblies, as commiſſioners on the 
art of the Crown. The States met, for the firſt 
time that I can find, (I mean by the name of les 
{ats) in the reign of Phatamond, 424, when they 
confirmed the Salic law,” From that time they have 
been very frequently aſſembled, ſometimes upon im- 
portant occaſions, as making war and peace, re- 
forming abuſes, &c. ; at other times, upon ſeemingly 
trifling ones, as coronations, marriages, c. Francis 
the firſt aſſembled them, in 1526, to declare null and 
void his famous treaty of Madrid, ſigned and ſworn 
to by him, during his captivity there. They grew 
troubleſome to the Kings and to their Miniſters, and 
were but ſeldom called, after the power of the Crown 
grew ſtrong ; and they have never been heard of 
lnce the year 1615. Richelieu came and/ſhackled 
the nation, and Mazarin and' Lewis the Ich rer | 
ei the ſhackles, | 
There fill ſubſiſt in cenhoitrevitence een 
which are called þais d'etats, an humble local imi- 
ation, or rather mimicry, of the great #tats,' as in 
Languedoc, Bretagne, Ge. They _ they ſpeals, 
der III. a5 e ee R οοαοοτ e e 
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they grumble, and finally ſubmit to wha the 
King orders. 

Independently of the intrinſic utility of this kind 
of knowledge to every man of bufineſs, it is a ſhame 
for any man to be ignorant of it, eſpecially relatively 
to any country he has been long in, Adieu. 


LETTER cox 


London, January the 2d, 0.8. 175% 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


AZINESS of mind, or inatiensiog. are 20 
great enemies to knowledge, as incapacity ; for, 
in truth, what difference is there between a man 
who will not, and a man who cannot be informed! 
This difference only, that the former is juſtly to be 
blamed, the latter to be pitied. And yet how many 
are there, very capable of receiving knowledge, who 
from lazineſs, inattention, and incuriouſneſs, will 
not ſo much as aſk for it, much leſs take the leaſt 
pains to acquire it, 

Our young Engliſh travellers generally diſtiogui 
themſelves by a voluntary privation of all ares? 
ful knowledge for which they are ſent abroad; at 
yet at that age, the moſt uſeful knowledge is 
moſt eaſy to be acquired; converſation being he 
book, and the beſt book, in which it is con 
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The drudgery of dry grammatical learning is over, 
and the fruits of it are mixed with, and adorned by 
the flowers of converſation, How many of our 
young men have been a year at Rome, and as long 
at Paris, without knowing the meaning and inſti- 
tution of the Conclave in the former, and of the 
Parliament in the latter? and this merely for want 
of aſking the firſt people they met with in thoſe 
ſereral places, who could at leaſt have giyen them 
ſome general notions of thoſe matters. 

You will, I hope, be wiſer, and omit no opportu- 
nity (for opportunities preſent themſelves every 
hour in the day) of acquainting yourſelf with all 
thoſe political and conſtitutional particulars of the 
kingdom and government of France. For inſtance; 
when you hear people mention le Chancelier, or ls 
Garde des Sgeaux, is it any great trouble for you to 
ik, or for others to tell you, what is the nature, 
the powers, the objects, and the profits of thoſe two 
employments, either when joined together, as they 
often are, or when ſeparate, as they are at preſent? 
When you hear of a Gouverneur, a Lieutenant de Roi, 
Commandant, and an Intendant of the ſame province, 
bit not natural, is it not becoming, is it not neceſſary 
lor a ſtranger to inquire into their reſpeCtive rights 
nd privileges? And yet I dare ſay there are very 
ky Engliſhmen who know the difference between 
tte civil department of the Intendant, and the mili- 
y powers of the others. When you hear (as I 
m perſuaded you muſt) every day of the YVingtieme, 
mich is one in twenty, and conſequently five per 

«3 cent. 
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cent. inquire upon what that tax is laid, Whether 
upon lands, money, merchandize, or upon all three, 
how levied; and what it is ſuppoſed to produce. 
When you find in books (as you will ſometime) 
allufions to particular laws and cuſtoms, do not ref 
till you have traced them up to their ſource,” To 
give you two examples; you will meet in ſome 
French comedies, Cri, or Clameur de Haro; alk what 
it means, and you will be told that it is a term of 
the law in Normandy, and means citing, arreſting, 
or obliging any perſon to appear in the courts of 
juſtice, either upon a civil or criminal account; 
and that it is derived from d Raoul, which Raoul was 
anciently Duke of Normandy, and a Prince eminent 
for his juſtice ; inſomuch, that when any injuſtice 
was committed, the cry immediately was venez d 
Raoul, d Raoul; which words are now corrupted 
and jumbled into haro, Another, Le vol du Chapin, 
that is, a certain diſtri of ground immediately con- 
tiguous to the manfion ſeat of a family, and an- 
ſwers to what we call in Engliſh demeſnes. It is in 
France computed at about 1600 feet round the houſe, 
that being ſuppoſed to be the extent of the capon's 
flight from la baſſe cour. This little diſtrict mult gc 
along with the manſion ſeat, however the reſt of the 
eſtate may be divided, 

I do not mean that you ſhould be a French law 
yer; but I would not have you be unacquainted wit 
-the general principles of their law, in matters thi 
occur every day. Such is the nature of their de 
ſcents; that is, the inheritance of lands: Do * 
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all go to the eldeſt ſon, or are they. equally divided 
among the children of the deceaſed ?.In England, all 
lands unſettled deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, as heir at 
law, unleſs otherwiſe diſpoſed of by the father's will: 
except in the county of Kent; where a particular 
cuſtom prevails, called Gavel-Kind; by which, if 
the father dies inteſtate, all his children divide his 
lands equally among them, In Germany, as you 
know, all lands that are not fiefs are equally divided 
among all the children, which ruins thoſe families; 
but all male fiefs of the empire deſcend unalienably 
to the next male heir, which preſerves thoſe families, 
In France, I believe, deſcents vary in different pro- 
vinces. 

The nature of marriage contracts deſerves inquiry. 
nn England, the general practice is, the huſband 
| takes all the wife's fortune ; and, in conſideration of 
it, ſettles upon her a proper pin-money, as it is 
called; that is, an annuity during his life, and a 
jointure after his death. In France, it is not ſo, par- 
ticularly at Paris; where la communauté des biens is 
eſtabliſhed. Any married woman at Paris (iF you 
gre acquainted with one) can inform you of all theſe 
particulars, 

Theſe and other things of the ſame nature, are the 
uſeful and rational objects of the curioſity of a man 
of ſenſe and buſineſs. Could they only be attained 
dy laborious, reſearches in folio books, and worm- 
taten manuſcripts, I ſhould not wonder at a young 
fcllow's being ignorant of them; but as they are the 
ſequent topics of converſation, and to be known 
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by a very little degree of curioſity, inquiry, and at- 
tention, it is unpardonable not to know them. 
Thus I have given you ſome hints only for yur 
inquiries; P Etat de la France, Almanach Royal, and 
twenty other ſuch ſuperficial books, will furniſh you 
with a thouſand more. Approfondiſſez. | 

How often, and how Juſtly, have I fince regretted 
negligences of this kind in my youth ! And how 
often have I fince been at great trouble to learn 
many things, which I could then have learned with. 
out any! Save yourſelf now, then, I beg of you, 
that regret and trouble hereafter. Aſk queſtions, 
and many queſtions; and leave nothing till you 
are thoroughly informed of it. Such pertinent 
queſtions are far from being ill-bred, or trouble- 
ſome to thoſe of whom you aſk them ; on the con- 
trary, they are a tacit compliment to their know- 
ledge; and people have a better opinion of a 
young man, when they ſee him deſirous to be in- | 
formed, 

I have, by laſt poſt, received your two lud of 
the 1ſt and 5th January, N. S. I am very glad that 
you have been at all the ſhows at Verſailles: fre- 
quent the Courts. I can conceive the murmurs of 
the French at the poorneſs of the fire-works, by 
which they thought their King or their country de- 
graded ; and, in truth, were things always as the) 
ſhould be, when Kings give ſhows, they —_— to be 
magnificent, 

I thank you for the Theſe de Ia Sorbonne, which you 


intend to ſend me, and which I am impatient to 
receive, 
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receive. But pray read it carefully yourſelf firſt; 
and inform yourſelf what the Sorbonne is, by kom 
founded, and for what purpoſes, 

Since you have time, you have done very well to 
take an Italian and a German maſter; but pray take 
care to leave yourſelf time enough for company; 
for it is in company only that you can learn what will 
de much more uſeful to you than either Italian or 
German; I mean la politeſſe, les manieres, et les graces, 
without which, as I told. you long ago, and I told 
you true, agni fatica & vana. Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Lady Brown. 
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London, January the 6th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Recommended to you, in my laſt, ſome i inquiries 
into the conſtitution of that famous ſociety the 
Jrbonne 3 but as I cannot wholly truſt to the diligence 
of thoſe inquiries, I will give you here the out- lines 
of that eſtabliſhment ; which may poſlibly excite you 
o inform yourſelf of particulars, that you are more 

8 portte to know than I am. 

It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, in the year 
1256, for ſixteen poor ſcholars in divinity; four of 
ach nation, of the univerſity of which it made a 
part ; ſince that it hath been much extended and en- 
R 4 riched, 
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riched, eſpecially by the liberality and pride of Cat. 
dinal Richelieu; who made it a magnificent build. 
ing; for ſix-and-thirty doctors of that ſociety to live 
in; beſides which, there are fix profeſſors and ſchools 
for divinity: This ſociety hath been long famous 
for theological knowledge, and exercitations. There 
unintelligible points are debated with paſſion, though 
they can never be determined by reaſon. Logical 
ſubtilties ſet common ſenſe at defiance ; and myſtical 
refinements disfigure and diſguiſe the native beauty 
and ſimplicity of true natural religion; wild imagi- 
nations form ſyſtems, which weak minds adopt impli- 
citly, and which ſenſe and reaſon oppoſe in vain; their 
voice is not ſtrong enough to be heard in ſchools of 
divinity. Political views are by no means neglected 
in thoſe ſacred places ; and queſtions are agitated and 
decided, according to the degree of regard, or rather 
ſubmiſſion, which the Sovereign is pleaſed to ſhow 
the Church. Is the King a ſlave to the Church, 
though a tyrant to the Laity? the leaſt reſiſtance to 
his will ſhall be declared damnable. But if he will 
not acknowledge the ſuperiority of their ſpiritual 
over his temparal, nor even admit their imperium in 
imperio, which is the leaſt they will compound for, it 
becomes meritorious, , not only to reſiſt, but to de- 
poſe him. And I ſuppoſe, that the bold propoſi- 
tions in the Theſis you mention, are a return {oy ah 
valuation of les biens du Clergi. 
I would adviſe you, by all means, to attend EY of 
three of their public diſputations, in order to be in- 


„e both of the manner and the ſubſtance of thoſe 
ſcholab 


"le 
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ſcholaſtic emits. Pray remember to go to all ſuch 
kind of things. Do not put it off, as one is too apt 
todo things which one knows can be done every day, 
or any day; for one afterwards repents extremely, 
when too late, the not having done them 

But there is another (ſo called) ain e of 
which the minuteſt circumſtance deſerves attention, 
and furniſhes great matter for uſeful reflections. Vou 
cally gueſs that I mean the ſociety of les R. R. PP. 
Jeſuites, eſtabliſhed but in the year 1540, by a Bull 
of Pope Paul III. Its progreſs, and I may ſay its 
victories, were more rapid than thoſe of the Ro- 
mans ; for within the ſame century it governed, all 
Europe; and in the next it extended its influence 
over the whole world, Its founder was an abandoned 
profligate Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyola ; who in 
the year 1521, being wounded in the leg at the ſiege 
of Pampelona, went mad from the ſmart of his 
wound, the reproaches of his conſcience, and his 
confinement, during which he read the Lives of the 
daints, Conſciouſneſs of guilt, a fiery temper, and _ 
a wild imagination, the common ingredients of 
enthuſiaſm, made this madman devote himſelf to 
the particular ſeryice of the Virgin Mary; whoſe 
knight-errant he declared himſelf, in the very ſame 
form in which the old knights-errant in romances 
uſed to declare themſelyes the knights and cham- 
pions of certain beautiful and incomparable prin- 


ceſſes, whom ſometimes they had, but oftener had not 


ſeen, Far Dulcinea del Toboſo was by no means the 
firſt Princeſs, whom.. her faithful and valourouz 
knight 
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knight had never ſeen in his life. The enthuſtaſt 
went to the Holy Land, from whence he returned to 
Spain, where he began to learn Latin and Philoſo- 
phy at three-and-thirty years old, ſo that no doubt 
but he made a great progreſs in both. The better to 
carry on his mad and wicked deſigns, he choſe four 
Diſciples, or rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, viz, 
Laynés, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and Rodriguez. He 
then compoſed the rules and conſtitutions of his Or- 
der; which, in the year 1547, was called the Order 
of Jeſuits, from the church of Jeſus in Rome, which 
was given them. Ignatius died in 1556, aged ſixty- 
fivey thirty-five years after his converſion, and ſix- 
teen years after the eſtabliſhment of his ſociety. He 
was canonized in the year 1609, and is doubtleſs 
now a ſaint in heaven. 

If the religious and moral principles of this ſociety 
are to be deteſted, as they juſtly are; the wiſdom of 
their political principles is as juſtly to be admired. 
Suſpected,. collectively as an Order, of the greateſt 
crimes, and convicted of many, they have either 
eſcaped puniſhment, or triumphed after it; as in 
France, in the reign of Henry IV. They have, di- 
realy or indirectly, governed the conſciences and the 
councils of all the Catholic Princes in Europe : they 
almoſt governed China, in the reign of Cang-ghi; 
and they are now actually in poſſeſſion of the Para- 
guay in America, pretending, but paying no obedi- 
ence to the Crown of Spain. As a collective body 
they are deteſted even by all the Catholics, not ex- 
cepting the clergy both ſecular and regular; and 

| yet, 
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yet, as individuals, they are loved, eee 
they govern wherever they are. | 

Two things, I believe, chiefly contribute to their 
ſucceſs. The firſt, that paſſive, implicit, unlimited 
obedience to their General who always. reſides at 
Rome) and to the Superiors of their ſeveral houſes, 
appointed by him. This obedience is obſerved by 
them all, to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; and, I be- 
lieve, there is no one ſociety in the world, of which 
ſo many individuals ſacrifice their private intereſt to 
the general one of the ſociety itſelf, The ſecond is, 
the education of youth, which they have in a manner 
ingroſſed; there they give the firſt, and the firſt are 
the laſting impreſſions : thoſe impreſſions are always 
calculated to be favourable to the ſociety. I have 
known many Catholics, educated by the Jeſuits, 
who, though they deteſted the ſociety, from reaſon 
and knowledge, have always remained attached to it, 
from habit and prejudice. The Jeſuits know, bet- 
ter than any ſet of people in the world, the impor- 
tance of the art of pleaſing, and ſtudy it more : they 
become all things to all men, in order to gain, not 
2 few, but many. In Aſia, Africa, and America, 
they become more than half Pagans, in order to con- 
rert the Pagans to be leſs than half Chriſtians, In 
private families they begin by infinuating themſelves 
as friends, they grow to be favourites, and they end 
directors. Their manners are not like thoſe of any 
other Regulars in the world, but gentle, polite, and 
engaging. They are all carefully bred up to that 
particular deſtination, to which they ſeem to have a 
natural 
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natural turn; for which reaſon one ſees moſt Jeſuits 
excel in ſome particular thing. They even breed 
np ſome for martyrdom, in caſe of need; as the Su- 
perior of a Jeſuit ſeminary at Rome told Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, Ed abbiamo anche martiri per il — 
fe biſogna. oh 

Inform yourſelf minutely of every thing concern- 
ing this extraordinary eſtabliſhment : go into their 
houſes, get acquainted with individuals, hear ſome 
of them preach, The fineſt preacher I ever heard 
in my life is le Pere Neufville, who, I believe, 
preaches {till at Paris, and is ſo much in the beſt com- 
pany, that you may eaſily get perſonally n 
with him. | 0 

If you would know their morale, cov Paſchal' 
Lettres Provinciales, in which it is very truly diſplayed 
from their own writings, 

Upon the whole, this is certain, that a ſociety; of 
which ſo little good is ſaid, and ſo much ill be- 
lieved, and that ſtill not only ſubſiſts, but flouriſhes, 
muſt be a very able one. It is always mentioned as 
a proof of the ſuperior abilities of the Cardinal 
Richelieu, that, though hated by all the nation, and 
ſtill more by his maſter, he kept his power in ſpite 
of both. 

I would earneſtly wiſh you to do every thing 
now, which I wiſh that I had done at your age, 
and did not do. Every country has its peculiari- 
ties, which one can be much better informed of dur- 
ing one's reſidence there, than by reading all the 
books in the world afterwards. While you are in 
| | Catholig 
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Catholic countries, inform yourſelf of all the forms 
and ceremonies of that tawdry church: ſee their 
convents both of men and women, know their ſe- 
yeral rules and orders, attend their moſt remarkable 
ceremonies ; have their terms of art explained to you, 
their tierce, ſexte, nones, matines, vepres, complies; their 
breviatres, roſaires, heures. chapelets, agnus, &c. things 
that many people talk of from habit, though few 
know the true meaning of any one of them. Con- 
yerſe with, and ſtudy the characters of ſome of thoſe 
incarcerated enthuſiaſts. Frequent ſome parlors, and 
ſee the air and manners of thoſe Recluſe, who are a 
diſtinct nation themſelves, and like no other. 
I dined yeſterday with Mrs. F d, her mo- 
ther, and huſband, He is an athletic Hibernian, 
handſome in his perſon, but exceſſively awkward and 
yulgar in his air and manner. She inquired much 
after you, and, I thought, with intereſt. I anſwered 
her as a MMezzano ſhould do. Et je prònai votre 
tendreſſe, vos ſoins, et vos ſoupirs. 

When you meet with any Britiſh returning to their 
own country, pray ſend me by them any little bro- 
chires, faftums, thiſes, &c. qui font du bruit ou 4 
flaifir d Paris. Adieu, child. 
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London, Jan. the 23d, O. 8. 1782, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _, 


AVE you ſeen the new tragedy of Yaron , and 
what do you think of it ? Let me know, for 
I am determined to form my taſte upon yours, 1 
hear that the ſituations and incidents are well brought 
on, and the cataſtrophe unexpected and ſurpriſing, 
but the verſes bad. I ſuppoſe it is the ſubject of all 
the converſations at Paris, where both women and 
men are judges and critics of all ſuch performances : 
ſuch converſations, that both form and improve the 
taſte and whet the judgment, are ſurely preferable to 
the converſation of our mixed companies here; 
which, if they happen to rife above bragg and whiſt, 
infallibly ſtop ſhort of every thing either pleaſing or 
inſtructive, I take the reaſon of this to be, that (as 
women generally give the tone to the converſation) 
our Engliſh women are not near ſo well informed 
and cultivated as the French ; beſides that they are 
naturally more ſerious and filent. 
I could wiſh there were a treaty made between 
the French and the Engliſh theatres, in which both 
parties ſhould make conſiderable conceſſions, The 
Engliſh ought to give up their notorious violations 
of all the unities ; and all their maſſacres, racks, 
dead bodies, and mangled carcaſes, which they fo 
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frequently exhibit upon their ſtage, The French 
ſhould engage to have more action, and leſs decla- 
mation; and not to cram and crowd things to- 
gether, to almoſt a degree of impoſſibility, from a 
too ſcrupulous adherence to the unities. The 
Engliſh ſhould reitrain the licentiouſneſs of their 
poets, and the French enlarge the liberty of theirs : 
their poets are the greateſt ſlaves in their country, 
and that is a bold word; ours are the moſt tumul- 
tuous ſubjects in England, and that is ſaying a 
good deal. Under ſuch regulations, one might 
hope to ſee a play, in which one ſhould not be 
Julled to ſleep by the length of a monotonical de- 
camation, nor frightened and ſhocked by the bar- 
barity of the action. The unity of time extended 
occaſionally to three or four days, and the unity of 
place broken into, as far as the ſame ſtreet, or ſome- 
times the ſame town ; both which, I will affirm, 
ve as probable, as four-and-twenty hours, and the 
lame room. | 8 
More indulgence too, in my mind, ſhould b 
hown, than the French are willing to allow, ta 
bright thoughts, and to ſhining images; for though, 
[ confeſs, it is not very natural for a Hero or a 
Princeſs to ſay fine things, in all the violence of 
ef, love, rage, &c. yet, I can as well ſuppoſe 
tat, as I can that they ſhould talk to themſelves 
br half an hour; which they muſt neceſſarily do, 
no tragedy could be carried on, unleſs they had 
kcourſe to a much greater abſurdity, the choruſſes 
of 
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of the ancients, | Tragedy. is of a nature; that 666 
muſt ſee it with a degree of ſelf-· deception; we muſ 
lend ourſelves, a little, to the deluſion; and I am 
very willing to carry that complaiſance a little fat. 
ther than the French do. 5 e e 
Tragedy muſt be ſomething bigger than liſe, ct 
it would not affect us. In nature the moſt violent 
paſſions. are ſilent; in Tragedy they muſt ſpeit, 
and ſpeak with dignity too, Hence the neceſſity 
of their being written in verſe, and unfortunately 
for the French, from the weakneſs of their language, 
in rhymes. And for the ſame reaſon, Cato, the 
Stoic, expiring at Utica, rhymes maſculine and femi- 
nine, at Paris; and fetches his laſt breath at London, 
in moſt harmenious and correct blank verſe. 
It is quite otherwiſe with Comedy, which ſhould 
be mere common life, and not one jot bigger. 
Every character ſhould ſpeak: upon the ſtage, not 
only what it would utter in the ſituation there re- 
preſented, but in the ſame manner in which it would 
expreſs it. For which reaſon I cannot allow rhyme 
in Comedy, unleſs they were put into the mouth 


and came out of the mouth of a mad poet. But ii 
is impoſſible to deceive one's ſelf enough (nor is 
the leaſt neceſſary in Comedy) to mappach 4 dul! 
1 rogue of an uſurer cheating, or gros Jean nen N 


in the fineſt rhymes in the world. in #1) 

As for Operas, they are eſſentially too abſurd and 
extravagant to mention: I look upon them as à ma 
gic ſcene, contrived to pleaſe the eyes and the ears 
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it the expence of the underſtanding; and I conſi- 
der ſinging, rhyming, and chiming Heroes, and 
princeſſes, and Philoſophers, as I do the hills, the 
trees, the birds, and the beaſts, who amicably joined 
in one common country dance, to the irreſiſtible 
tune of Orpheus's lyre. Whenever I go to an 
Opera, I leave my ſenſe and reaſon at the door with 
my half guinea, and deliver myſelf up to my eyes 
and my ears. | | | 

Thus I have made you my poetical confeſſion; in 
which I have acknowledged as many fins againſt the 
eftabliſhed taſte in both countries, as a frank he- 
retic could have owned againſt the eſtabliſhed church 
in either; but I am now privileged by my age to 
tate and think for myſelf, and not to care what 
cher people think of me in thoſe reſpects; an ad- 
Wh vantage which youth, among its many advantages, 
hath not. It muſt occaſionally and outwardly con- 
form, to a certain degree, to eſtabliſhed taſtes, fa- 
ſions, and deciſions, A young man may, with a 
becoming modeſty, difſent in private companies, 
from public opinions and prejudices : but he muſt 
not attack them with warmth, nor magiſterially ſet 
up his own ſeatiments againſt them, Endeavour to 
bear and know all opinions; receive them with com- 
flaiſance; form your on with coolneſs, and give it 
vith modeſty, $5 2} 

[ have received a letter from Sir John Lambert, 
in which he requeſts me to uſe my intereſt to pro- 
cure him the remittance of Mr, Spencer's money, 

Vo, III. 8 when 
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when he goes abroad; and alſo deſires to know to 
whoſe account he is to place the poſtage of my let. 
ters. I do not trouble him with a letter in anſwer, 
fince you can execute the commiſſion. Pray make 
my compliments to him, and aſſure him, that! 
will do all I can to procure him Mr. Spencer's bu- 
fineſs ; but that his moſt effectual way will be 
Meſſrs. Hoare, who are Mr. Spencer's caſhiers, 
who will, undoubtedly, have their choice: upon 
whom they will give him his credit. As for the 
poſtage of the letters, your purſe and mine being 
pretty near the ſame, do you pay it, over and above 
your next draught. 

Your relations, the Princes B * * * *, will * 
be with you at Paris; for they leave London this 
week : whenever you converſe with them, I defire 
it may de in Italian; that language not being yet 


familiar enough to you. 
By our printed papers, there ſeems to be a fort of 


compromiſe between the King and the Parliament, 
with regard to the affairs of the hoſpitals, by taking 
them out of the hands of the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
and placing them in Monſieur d' Argenſon's: if this 
be true, that compromiſe, as it is called, is clearly 3 
victory on the ſide of the Court, and a defeat on the / 
part of the Parliament; for if the Parliament had a 
right, they had it as much to the excluſion of Mon- 
ſieur d' Argenſon as of the Archbiſhop. Adieu. 
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Ya, February the 6th, 0. 8. 1782. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, © 


: OUR criticiſm of Varon is ſtrictly juſt ; but, 
in truth, ſevere, You French critics ſeek 
for a fault as eagerly as I do for a beauty: you 
conſider things in the worſt light, to ſhow your 
ſkill, at the expence of your pleaſure; I view them 
in the beſt, that I may have more pleaſure, though 
at the expence of my judgment. A trompeur trom-. 
peur et demi is prettily ſaid ; and if you pleaſe, you 
may call Varon, un Normand, and Softrate, un Man- 
rrau, qui vaut un Normand et demi; and, conſidering 
the d/nouement in the light of trick upon trick, it 
would undoubtedly be below the dignity of the 
buſkin, and fitter for the ſock. 

But let us ſee if we cannot bring off the author. 
The great queſtion, upon which all turns, is to 
diſcover and aſcertain who Cleonice really is. There 
ae doubts concerning her #tat ; how ſhall they 
be cleared ? Had the truth been extorted from 
/aren, (who alone knew) by the rack, it would 
have been a true tragical dinůuement. But that 
would probably not have done with Varen, who 
b repreſented as a bold, determined, wicked, and 
it that time deſperate fellow; for he was in the 
hands of an enemy, who he knew could not 
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forgive him, with common - prudence or ſaſtty. 
The rack would therefore have extorted no truth 
from him; but he would have died enjoying'the 
doubts of his enemies, and the confuſion that 
muſt neceſſarily attend thoſe doubts. A ſtrata- 
gem is therefore thought of, to diſcover what force 
and terror could not, and the ſtratagem ſuch as no 
King or Miniſter would diſdain, to get at an im- 
portant diſcovery, If you call that ſtratagem 4 
trick, you vilify it, and make it comical z but call 
that trick a fratagem, or a meaſure, and you dignify 
it up to tragedy : ſo frequently do ridicule or 
dignity turn upon one ſingle word. It is com- 
monly ſaid, and more particularly by Lord Shaf- 
teſbury, that ridicule is the beſt . teſt of truth; 
for that it will not ſtick where it is not juſt. 
I deny it. A truth learned in a certain light, and 
attacked in certain words, by men of wit and 
humour, may, and often doth, become ridiculous, 
at leaſt ſo far, that the truth is only remembered 
and repeated for the ſake of the ridicule. The 
overturn of Mary of Medicis into a river, where the 
was half drowned, would never have been remem- 
bered, if Madame de Vernueil, who ſaw eit, bad 
not ſaid la Reine boit. Pleaſure or malignity often 
gives ridicule a weight, which it does not deſetve. 
The verſification, I muſt confeſs, is too much ne- 
glected, and too often bad: but, upon the nt 
read the play with pleaſure. 193M 


If there is but a great deal of wit and character in 
your new comedy, I will readily compound for its 
having little or no plot. I chiefly mind dialogue and 
character in comedies. Let dull critics feed upon 
the carcaſes of plays; give me the taſte and the 
dreſſing. N Noll: f mm 

I am very glad you went to Verſailles, to ſee 
the ceremony of creating the Prince de Condé, 
Chevalier de Ordre; and 1 do not doubt but that, 
upon this occaſion, you informed yourſelf thoroughly 
of the inſtitution and rules of that Order, If you 
did, you were certainly told, it was inſtituted by 
Henry III, immediately after his return, or rather 
his flight from Poland; he took the hint of it at 
Venice: where he had ſeen the original manuſcript 
of an Order of the St. Efprit, ou droit difir, which 
kad been inſtituted in 1352, by Louis d' Anjou, 
King of Jeruſalem and Sicily, and huſband to Jane, 
Queen of Naples, Counteſs of Provence. This Or- 
der was under the protection of St. Nicholas de Bari, 
whoſe image hung to the collar. Henry III. found 
the Order of St. Michael proſtituted and degraded, 
during the civil wars; he therefore joined it to his new 
Order of the St. Eſprit, and gave them both together; 
tor which reaſon every knight of the St. Eſprit is now 
called Chevalier des Ordres du Roi. The number of the 
knights hath been different, but is now fixed to one 
hundred, excluſive of the Sovereign. There are many 
efficers, who wear the riband of this Order, like the 
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other knights; and what is very ſingular is, that 
theſe officers frequently ſell their employments, but 
obtain leave to wear the blue riband ſtill, though the 
purchaſers of thoſe offices wear it alſo. 

As you will have been a great while in France, 
people will expect that you ſhould be au fait of all 
theſe ſort of things relative to that country. But 
the hiſtory of all the Orders of all countries is 
well worth your knowledge; the ſubject occurs 
often, and one ſhould not be ignorant of it, for 
fear of ſome ſuch accident as happened to a ſolid 
Dane at Paris, who, upon ſeeing POrdre du &. 
Eſprit, ſaid Notre St. Efprit chez nous Ceft un Eli- 
Fhant. Almoſt all the Princes in Germany have their 
Orders too, not dated, indeed, from any important 
events, or directed to any great object; but be- 
cauſe they will have Orders, to ſhow that they 
may; as ſome of them, who have the jus cu- 
dendæ monetæ, borrow ten ſhillings worth of gold to 
coin a ducat. However, wherever you meet with 
them, inform yourſelf, and minute down a ſhort 
account of them: they take in all the colours of dit 
Tfaac Newton's priſms. N. B. When you inquire 
about them, do not ſeem to laugh. 

I thank you for le Mandement de Monſeignto 
P Archeveque ; it is very well drawn, and becom- 
ing an Archbiſhop. But pray do not loſe fight 
of a much more important object, I mean the 
political diſputes between the King and the Par- 
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liament, and the King and the Clergy; they ſeem 
both to be patching up; however, get the whole 
clue to them, as far as they have gone. 

I received a letter yeſterday from Madame Mon- 
conſeil, who aſſures me you have gained ground 
du cots des manieres, and that ſhe. looks upon you 
to be plus qu'd moitie chemin. I am very glad to hear 
this, becauſe, if you are got above half way of 
your Journey, ſurely you will finiſh it, and not 
faint in the courſe. Why do you think I have this 
affair ſo extremely at heart, and why do I repeat 
it ſo often ? Is it for your ſake, or for mine? 
You can immediately anſwer yourſelf that queſtion ; - 
you certainly have, I cannot poſſibly have any in- 
tereſt in it: if then you will allow me, as I be- 
lieve you may, to be a judge of what is uſeful 
and neceſſary to you, you muſt, in conſequence, 
be convinced of the infinite importance of a point, 
which I take ſo much pains to inculcate. 

I hear that the new Duke of Orleans à remercit 
Monſieur de Melfort, and I believe, pas ſans raiſon, 
having had obligations to him; mars il ne Pa pas 
remercie en mari poli, but rather roughly. I faut 
que ce ſoit un bourru., I am told too, that people 
get bits of his father's rags, by way of relicks ; 
| with them joy, they will do them a great deal 
of good. See from hence what weakneſſes human 
nature is capable of, and make allowances for 
ſuch in all your plans and reaſonings. Study the 
cbaracters of the people you have to do with, and 
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know, what, they are, inſtead of thinking them what, 

they ſhould be: addreſs yourſelf generally to to the 

ſenſes, to the heart, and to the weakneſſes of, man- 

kind, but very rarely to their reaſon. 

Good night, or good morrow to you, according to 

the time that you ſhall receive this letter from V ours. 
74 © or uk | | | "(1911191 | 
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. London, February the 24th, O. S. N 

MV DEAR FRIEND, | 
N a month's time, I believe, I ſhall have the 2 
ſure of ſending you, and you will have the plea- 
ſure of reading, a work of Lord Bolingbroke's, in 
two volumes octavo, upon the uſe of Hiſtary; in 
ſeveral Letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Cornbury. 
It is now put into the preſs. It is hard to determine, 
whether this work will inſtruct or pleaſe moſt; the 
moſt material hiſtorical facts, from the great æra of 
the treaty of Munſter, are touched upon, accom- 
panied by the moſt ſolid reflections, and adorned 
by all that elegancy of ſtyle, which was peculiar to 
himſelf, and in which, if Cicero equals, he certainly 
does not exceed him; but every other writer falls 
ſhort of him. I would adviſe you almoſt to-get this 
book by heart. I think you have a turn to hiſtory, 


you love it, and have a memory to retain, it; this 


book will teach you the proper uſe of it. Some 
people 
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people load their memories, indifctiminatel), with” 
hiſtorical facts, as others do their ſtomachis with 
food; and bring out the one, and bring up the other, 
intirely crude and undigeſted. Vou will find in Lord 
Bolingbroke”s book, an infallible ſpecific againſt that 
epidemical complaint... 88 

I remember a gentleman, who had read Hiſtory 
in this thoughtleſs and undiſtinguiſhing manner, 
and who, having travelled, had gone through the 
Valteline. He told me that it was a miſerable poor | 
country, and therefore it was, ſurely, a great error | 
in Cardinal Richelieu to make ſuch a rout, and put | 
France to ſo much expence about it. Had my | 
friend read Hiſtory as he ought to have done, he Z 
would have known that the great object of that 


great Miniſter was to reduce the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria; and, in order to that, to cut 
off, as much as he could, the communication be- 
tween the ſeveral parts of their then extenſive do- 
minions; which reflections would have juſtified the 
Cardinal to him, in the affair of the Valteline. But 

it was eaſier to him to remember facts, than to com- 
bine and reflect. R 
One obſervation, I hope, you will make in read- 
ing Hiſtory ; fer it is an obvious and a true one. It 


We cannot but obſerve with pleaſure, that at this time 
Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophical works had not appeared; 
which accounts for Lord Cheſterfield's recommending to his 
don, in this as well as in ſome foregoing paſſages, the ſtudy of 
Lord Bolingbroke's writings, | 
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di, That more people have made great figures; and 
great fortunes in Courts, by their exterior accom. 
pliſhments, than by their interior qualifications, 
T heir engaging addreſs, the politeneſs of their man- 
ners, their air, their turn, have almoſt always pavel 
the way for their ſuperior abilities, if they have 
ſuch, to exert themſelves. They have been Favoy- 
rites before they have been Miniſters. In Courts, a 
univerſal gentleneſs and douceur dans les manteres-is 
moſt abſolutely neceſlary : an offended fool, or 2 
fHighted valet de chambre, may, very poſſibly, do you 
more hurt at Court, than ten men of merit can do 
you good. Fools, and low people, are always jea- 
Jous of their dignity; and never forget nor forgive 
what they reckon a ſlight. On the other hand, 

they take civility, and a little attention, as a favour; 
remember, and acknowledge it : this, in my mind, 
is buying them cheap ; and therefore they are worth 
buying. The Prince himſelf, who is rarely the 
ſhining genius of his Court, eſteems you only by 

hearſay, but likes you by his ſenſes ; that is, from 
your air, your politeneſs, and your manner of ad- 
drefling him, of which alone he is a judge. Ther 
is a Court garment, as well as a wedding garment, 
without which you will not be received. That gat 
ment is the volto ſciolto ; an impoſing air, an elegant 
politeneſs, eaſy and engaging manners, univerſal at- 
tention, an inſinuating gentleneſs, and all thoſeye# 
ſtais quei that compoſe the Graces. | 


lan 
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Tam this moment difagreeably interrupted by a let- 
ter; not from you, as I expected, but from a friend of 
yours at Paris, who informs me, that you have a fever, 
which confines you at home. Since you have a fever, 
am glad you have prudence enough with it to 
ſtay at home, and take care of yourſelf ; a little 
more prudence might probably have prevented it. 
Your blood is young, and conſequently hot; and 
you naturally make a great deal, by your good ſto- 
mach, and- good digeſtion; you ſhould therefore 
neceſſarily attenuate and cool it, from time to time, 
by gentle purges, or by a very low diet, for two or 
three days together, if you would avoid fevers. Lord 
Bacon, who was a very great phyſician, in both ſenſes 
of the word, hath this aphoriſm, in his Eſſay upon 
Health, Nihil magis ad ſanitatem tribuit quam crebræ 
it domeſtica purgationes. By domeſiice, he means thoſe 
imple uncompounded purgatives, which every body 
can adminiſter to themſelves; ſuch as ſenna-tea, 
tewed prunes and ſenna, chewing a little rhubarb, 
or diſſolving an ounce and a half of manna in fair 
water, with the juice of half a lemon to make it 
palatable, Such gentle and unconfining evacuations 
would certainly prevent "thoſe feveriſh attacks, to 
which every body at your age is ſubject. 

By the way, I do deſire, and inſiſt, that whenever, 
from any indiſpoſition, you are not able to write to 
ne upon the fixed days, Chriſtian ſhall; and give 
ne a true account how you are. I do not expect 
from 
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from him the Ciceronian epiſtolary ſtile; but I wilt 
content myſelf with the Swiſs ſimplicity and truth 
I hope you extend your acquaintance at Paris, and 
frequent variety of companies; the only way bf 
knowing the world : every ſet of company differs in 
ſome particulars. from another; and a man of buſi. 
neſs muſt, in the courſe of his life, have to do with 
all forts. It is a very great advantage to know the 
languages of the ſeveral countries one travels bk 
and different companies may, in ſome degree, be 
conſidered as different countries: each hath its 
diſtinctive language, cuſtoms, and manners: know 
them all, and you will wonder at none. 

Adieu, child. Take care of your healed j ther 
are no pleaſures without it, 


L ET 3 SCX. 
London, February the zoth, 0. 85 1768 
Mr DEAR. FRIEND, © 
N all ſyſtems whatſoever, ene of eiche 
government, morals, Ec. perfection is the ob- 
ject always propoſed, though poſſibly unattain- 
able; hitherto at leaſt, certainly unattained. How- 
cver, thoſe who aim carefully at the mark itſelf, will 
unqueſtionably come nearer it, than 'thoſe'whs 
from deſpair, © negligence, or indolence, leave te 


chance the work of ſkill, This maxim TO 
= tru\ 
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true in common life; thoſe: ho aim at perfection, 
will come infinitely. nearer it, than thoſe deſpofiding, 
or indolent ſpirits, who fooliſhly ſay to themſelves, 
Nobody is perfect; perfection is unattainable” to 
attempt it is chimerical; I ſhall do as well as others; 
why then ſhould I give myſelf trouble to be what 
Inever can, and what, according to the common 
courſe of things, I need not be, perfect? 
am very ſure that I need not point out to you 
the weakneſs and the folly of this reaſoning, if it de- 
ſerves the name of reaſoning.” It would diſcourage, 
and put a ſtop to the exertion of any one of our 
faculties, On the contrary, a man of ſenſe and ſpi- 
rit ſays to himſelf, Though the point of perfection 
may (conſidering the imperfection of our nature) 
be unattainable, my care, my endeavours, my at- 
tention, ſhall not be wanting to get as near it as T 
can. I will approach it every day; poſſibly I may 
arrive at it at laſt; at leaſt, (what I am ſure is in my 
own power) I will not be diſtanced. Many fools 
(ſpeaking of you) ſay to me, What, would you have 
him perfect? I anſwer, Why not? What hurt would 
it do him or me? O but that is impoſlible, ſay they, 
| reply, I am not ſure of that: perfection in the ab- 
tract, I admit to be unattainable; but what is com- 
monly called perfection in a character, I maintain to 
be attainable, and not only that, but in every man's 
power. He hath, continue they, a good head, a 
good heart, a good fund of knowledge, which will 
Increaſe daily; what would you have more? Why, 
10 I would 


— 
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I would have every thing more that can adorn and 
complete a character. Will it do his head; his 
heart, or his knowledge, any harm, to have the ut. 
moſt delicacy of manners, the moſt ſhining advan- 
tages of air and addreſs, the moſt endearing” atten- 
tions, and the moſt engaging graces ? But as he'iz, 
fay they, he is loved wherever he is known. I am 
very glad of it, ſay I; but I would have him be 
liked before he is known, and loved afterwards, I 
would have him, by his firſt abard and addreſs, make 
people wiſh to know him, and inclined to love him: 
he will fave a great deal of time by it. Indeed, reply 
they, you are too nice, too exact, and lay too much 
ſtreſs upon things that are of very little conſequence, 
Indeed, rejoin I, you know very little of the nature 
of mankind, if you take thoſe things to be of little 
conſequence : one cannot be too attentive to them; 
it is they that always engage the heart, of which the 
underſtanding is commonly the bubble. And 1 
would much rather that he erred in a point of gram- 
mar, of hiſtory, of philoſophy, &c. than in a point 
of manners and addreſs. But conſider, he is very 
young; all this will come in time. I hope ſo; but 
that time muſt be while he is young, or it will never 
be at all: the right pli muſt be taken young, or it 


will never be eaſy, nor ſeem natural. Come, come, 


ſay they (ſubſtituting, as is frequently done, aſſertion 
inſtead of argument) depend upon it he will do ver 
well ; and you have a great deal of reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fied with him. I hope and believe he will dp * 

t 
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hut I would have him do better than well. I am 
very well pleaſed with him, but I would be more, 1 
would be proud of him. I would have him have 
luſtre as well as weight. Did you ever know any 
body that re- united all theſe talents? Ves, I did; 
Lord Bolingbroke joined all the politeneſs, the man- 
ners, and the graces of a Courtier, to the ſolidity of 
2 Stateſman, and to the learning of a Pedant, He 
was ommis homo; and pray what ſhould hinder my 
boy from being ſo too, if he hath, as [ think he hath, 
al the other qualifications that you allow him? No- 
thing can hinder him, but neglect of, or inattention 
to thoſe objects, which his own good ſenſe muſt tell 
him are of infinite conſequence to him, and which 
therefore I will not ſuppoſe him capable of * 5 
neglecting or deſpiſing. 

This (to tell you the whole truth) is the reſult of 
z controverſy that paſſed yeſterday, between Lady 
Hervey and myſelf, upon your ſubject, and almoſt in 
the very words. I ſubmit the deciſion of it to your- 
ſelf; let your own good- ſenſe determine it, and 


[make you act in conſequence of that determination. 


The receipt to make chis compoſition is ſhort and 
nfallible; here I give it you. | 

Take variety of the beſt company, wherever you 
re; be minutely attentive to every word and action; 
initate reſpectively thoſe whom you obſerve to be 
liſtinguiſned and conſidered for any one accom- 
liſhment ; then mix all thoſe ſeveral accompliſh» 
nents together, and ſerve them up yourſelf to others. 


5 I hope 
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I hope your fair, or rather your brown Americg 
is well. I hear that ſhe makes very handſome pre. 
ſents, if ſhe is not ſo herſelf. I am told, there are 
people at Paris who expect from this ſecret connec- 
tion, to ſee in time, a volume of letters, ſuperior to 
Madame de Graffigny's Peruvian ones: I lay in my 
claim to one of the firſt copies. 

Francis's Cenie * hath been acted twice, with mol 
univerſal applauſe; to-night is his third night, and 
I am going to it. 1 did not think it would haue 
ſucceeded ſo well, conſidering how long our Britiſh 
audiences have been accuſtomed to murder, racks, 
and poiſon, in every tragedy ; but it affected the 
heart fo much, that it triumphed over habit and pre- 
Judice. All the women cried, and all the men were 
moved. The prologue, which is a very good one, 
was made intirely by Garrick, The epiloghe is old 
Cibber's ; but corrected, though not enough, by 
Francis. He will get a great deal of money by it; 
and, conſequently, be better able to lend you l1x- 
pence, upon any emergency. 

The Parliament of Paris, I find by the news-pa- 
pers, has not carried its point, concerning the hol- 
pitals; and though the King, hath given up the 
Archbiſhop, yet, as he has put them under the 
management and direction du Grand Conſeil, the Pats 
liament is equally out of the queſtion, This wil 
naturally put you upon inquiring into the Confii 
tution of the Grand Conſeil, You will, doubtleſs 


— — — — —— _ 
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* Francis's Eugenia, 
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n 
inforrt yourſelf, who it is compoſed of, What things 


are de ſon reſort, whether or not chere lies an 
from thence to any other place; and of all other pal 
ticulars, that may give you a clear notion of this 
aſſembly. There are alſo three or four other Conſeils 
in France, of which you ought to know the conſtitu- 
tion, and the objects : I dare ſay you do know them 
already ; but if you do not, loſe no time in inform- 
ing yourſelf. Theſe things, as I have often. told 
you, are beſt learned in various French companies; 
but in no Engliſh ones ; for none of our country- 
men trouble their heads about them. To uſe a very 
trite image, collect, like the bee, your ſtore from 
every quarter. In ſome companies (parmi les fermi- 
rs ginerauæx nommi ment) you may, by proper inqui- 
ries, get a general knowledge, at leaſt, of les affaires 
des finances. When you are with des gens de robe, ſuck 
them with regard to the conſtitution, and civil go- 
rernment, and fic de ceteris. This ſhows you the ad- 
vantage of keeping a great deal of different French 
company; an advantage much ſuperior to any that 
you can poſſibly receive from loitering and ſaunter- 
Ing away evenings in any Engliſh company at Paris, 
not even excepting Lord A***#*%, Love of eaſe, 
ind fear of reſtraint, (to both which I doubt you 
Pat re, for a young fellow, too much addicted) may in- 
wil de you among your countrymen z but pray with- 
nit! Wind thoſe mean temptations, et prenez ſur vous, for 
tele ſake of being in thoſe Aſſemblies, which alone 
Ia inform your mind and improve your manners. 


Vor. III. 4 You 


\forf 
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You have not now many months to continue at 
Paris; make the moſt of them: get into every 
houſe there, if you can; extend acquaintance, know 
every thing and every body there; that when you 
leave it for other places, you may be au fait," and 
even able to explain whatever you may hear men- 
tioned concerning it. cht 
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| London, March the 2d, O. 8 8. 7%. 
- MY DEAR FRIEND, 2 


Hereabouts are you in Ariofto ? Or aye 
you gone through that moſt ingenious con- 
texture of truth and lies, of ſerious and extravagant, 
of knights-errant, magicians, and all that various 
matter, which he announces in the en 
his poem: 5 * 


Le Donne, i Cavalier, Parme, gli amari, 3 
Le corteſie, Paudaci impreſe io canto, 


I am by no means ſure that Homer had ſuperiot 
invention, or excelled more in deſcription, than Au 
oſto. What can be more ſeducing and yoluptuous 
than the deſcription of Alcina's perſon and palace! 
What more ingeniouſly extravagant, than the ſear 
made in the moon for Orlando's loſt wits, and thi 


account of other people s that were found mm 
10 | 
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The whole is worth your attention, not only as an 
ingenious poem, but as the ſource of all modern 
tales, novels, fables, and romances; as Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſis was of the ancient ones: beſides that 
when you have read this work, nothing will be diffi- 
cult to you in the Italian language. Vou will read 
Taſſo's Gieruſalemme, and the Decamerone di Boccaccio, 
with great facility afterwards; and when you have 
read theſe three authors, you will, in my opinion, 
have read all the works of invention, that are worth 
reading in that language; though the Italians would 
be very angry at me for ſaying ſo, =, 

A gentleman ſhould know thoſe which I call 

claſſical works, in every language ; ſuch as Boi- 
leau, Corneille, Racine, Moliere;&c. in French; 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, &c. in Engliſh; and 
the three authors above-mentioned in Italian : whe- 
ther you have any ſuch in German, I am not quite 
ſure, nor, indeed, am I inquiſitive. Theſe ſort of 
books adorn the mind, improve the fancy, are fre- 
quently alluded to by, and are often the ſubjects 
of converſations of the beſt companies. As you 
have languages to read, and memory'to retain them, 
the knowledge of them is very well worth the little 
pains it will coſt you, and will enable you to ſhine 
in company. It is not pedantic to quote and al- 
lude to them, which it would be with regard to the 


ancients, 
Among the. many advantages which you have 
had in your education, I do not conſider your know- 
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ledge of ſeveral languages as the leaſt, You need 
not truſt to tranſlations : you can go to the ſource: 
you can both converſe and negotiate with people of 
all nations, upon equal terms; which is by no means 
the caſe of a man, who converſes or negotiates in a 
language which thoſe with whom he hath to do 
know much better than himſelf. In buſineſs, a 
great deal may depend upon the force and extent 
of one word ; and in converſation, a moderate 
thought may gain, or a good one loſe, by the pro- 
priety or impropriety, the elegancy or inelegancy, 
of one ſingle word, As therefore you now know 
four modern languages well, I would have you 
ſtudy (and, by the way, it will be very little trouble 
to you) to know them correctly, accurately, and 
delicately. Read ſome little books that treat of 
them, and aſk queſtions concerning their delicacies, 
of thoſe who are able to. anſwer you. As for in- 
ſtance, ſhould I ſay in French, la lettre gue je vous ai 
ecrit, or, la lettre que je vous ai Ecrite ? in which, | 
think, the French differ among themſelves. There 
is a ſhort French Grammar by the Port Royal, and 
another by Pere Buffier, both which are worth your 
reading; as is alſo a little book called Jes Hno- 
nimes Franpois. There are books of that kind upon 
the Italian language, into ſome of which I would 
adviſe you to dip: poſſibly the German language 
may have ſomething of the ſame ſort; and ſince 
you already ſpeak it, the more properly you ſpeak 


it the better: one would, I think, as far as ho 
ble, 
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ble, do all one does, correctly and elegantly, It 
is extremely engaging to people of every nation, 
to meet with a foreigner who hath taken. pains 
enough to ſpeak their language correctly: it flat- 
ters that local and national pride and prejudice, of 
which every body hath ſome ſhare. 

Francis's Eugenia, which I will ſend you, pleaſed 
moſt people of good taſte here: the boxes were 
crowded till the ſixth night; when the pit and gal- 
lery were totally deſerted, and it was dropped. 
Diſtreſs, without death, was not ſufficient to af- 
fect a true Britiſh audience, ſo long accuſtomed 
to daggers, racks, and 'bowls of poiſon ; contrary 
to Horace's rule, they deſire to ſee Medea murder 
her children upon the ſtage. The ſentiments were 
too delicate to move them ; and their hearts are to 
be taken by ſtorm, not by parley. 

Have you got the things, which were taken 
bm you at Calais, reſtored ? and among them, the 
Ide packet which my fiſter gave you for Sir 
A Charles Hotham ? In this caſe, have you forwarded 
4 eto him? If you have not yet had an opportu- 
nity, you will have one ſoon 3 which I deſire you 
vill not omit : it is by Monſieur D'Aillon, whom 
Jou will ſee in a few days at Paris, in his way to 
eneva; where Sir Charles now is, and will re- 
tain ſome time. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCXLIL 


London, March the 5th, 0. S, 1752, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


81 have received no letter from you u by the 
. uſual poſt, I am uneaſy upon account of your 
health; for, had you been well, I am ſure you 
would have written, according to your engage- 
ment, and my requiſition, You have not the leaf 
notion of any care of your health; but, though [ 
would not have you be a valetudinarian, I muſt tell 
you, that the beſt arid moſt robuſt health requires 
ſome degree of attention to preſerve. Young fel- 
lows, thinking'they have ſo much health and time 
before them, are very apt to neglect or laviſh both, 
and beggar themſelves before they are aware: where- 
as a prudent ceconomy in both, would make them 
rich indeed ; and fo far from breaking in upon their 
pleafures, would. improve, and almoſt perpetuate 
them. Be you wifer; and, before it is too late, 
manage both with care and frugality ; and lay out 
neither, but upon good intereſt and ſecurity. 
Iwill now confine myſelf to the employment o 
your time, which, though I have often touched 
upon it formerly, is a ſubje& that, from its im 
portance, will bear repetition. You have, it is true 
a great deal of time before you ; but, in this pe 
riod of your life, one hour uſefully employed ma) 
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be worth more than four-and-twenty hereafter ; a 
minute is precious to you now, whole days may poſ- 
{bly not be ſo forty years hence. Whatever time 
you allow, or can ſnatch for ſerious reading (I ſay 
ſnatch, becauſe company and the knowledge of the 
world is now your chief object) employ it in the 
reading of ſome one book, and that a good one, 
till you have finiſhed it: and do not diſtract your 
mind with various matters, at the ſame time. In 
this light I would recommend. to you to read tout de 
ſuite Grotius de Fure Belli et Pacis, tranſlated by 
Barbeyrac, and Puffendorf's Jus Gentium, tranſlated 
by the ſame hand, For accidental quarters of hours, 
read works of invention, wit, and humour, of the 
belt, and not of trivial authors, either ancient or 
modern. 7 

Whatever buſineſs you have, do it the firſt mo- 
ment you can; never by halves, but finiſh it with- 
out interruption, if poſſible. Buſineſs muſt not be 
fauntered and trifled with; and you muſt not ſay 
to it, as Felix did to Paul, “at a more convenient 
« ſeaſon I will ſpeak to thee,” The moſt conve- 
vient ſeaſon for buſineſs is the firſt ; but ſtudy and 
buſineſs, in ſome meaſure, point out their own 
times to a man of ſenſe; time is much oftener 
ſquandered away in the wrong choice and improper 
methods of amuſement and pleaſures. 

Many people think that they are in pleaſures, 
provided that they are neither in ſtudy nor in buſineſs. 
Nothing like it; they are doing nothing, and might 
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juſt as well be aſleep. They contract habitudes 
from lazineſs, and they only frequent thoſe places 
where they are free from all reſtraints and attentions, 
Be upon your guard againſt this idle profuſion 
of time ; and let every place you go to be either 
the ſcene of quick and lively pleaſures, or the 
ſehool of your improvements: let every compa- 
ny you go into, either gratify your ſenſes, extend 
your knowledge, or refine your manners. Have 
ſome decent object of gallantry in view at ſome 
places ; frequent others where people of wit and 
taſte aſſemble; get into others, where people of 
ſuperior rank and dignity command reſpe& and 
attention from the reſt of the company ; but pray 
frequent no neutral places, from mere idleneſs and 
indolence. Nothing forms a young man ſo much 
as being uſed to keep reſpectable and ſuperior 
company, where a conſtant regard and attention 
is neceſſary. It is true, this is at firſt a diſagreeable 
ſtate of reſtraint; but it ſoon grows habitual, 
and conſequently bf and you are amply paid 
for it, by the improvement you make, and the 
credit it gives you. What you ſaid ſome time 
ago was very true, concerning le Palais Royal; 
to one of your age the ſituation is diſagreeable 
enough ; you cannot expect to be much taken no- 
tice of : but all that time you can take notice of 
others ; obſerve their manners, decypher their cha- 
_Tacters, and inſenſibly you will become one of the 
company. 


All 


7 
7 
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All this T went through myſelf, when I was of 
your age. I have fate hours in company, without 
being taken the leaſt notice of; but then I took 
notice of them, and learned in their company, 
how to behave myſelf better in the next, till by de- 
grees I became part of the beſt companies myſelf. 
But I took great care not to laviſh away my time in 
thoſe companies, where there were neither quick 
pleaſures, nor uſeful improvements to be expected. 
Sloth, indolence, and molleſſé are pernicious and 
unbecoming a young fellow; let them be your 76, 
ſource forty years hence at ſooneſt, Determine, at 
all events, and however diſagreeable it may be to 
you in ſome reſpects, and for ſome time, to keep 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed and faſhionable company of 
the place you are at, either for their rank, or for 
their learning, or le bel eſprit et le goiit. This 
gives you credentials to the beſt companies, where- 
ever you go afterwards, Pray, therefore, no in- 
dolence, no lazineſs; but employ every minute of 
your life in active pleaſures, or uſeful employ- 
ments. Addreſs yourſelf to ſome woman of faſhion 
and beauty, wherever you are, and try how far 
that will go. If the place be not ſecured before- 
hand, and garriſoned, nine times in ten you will 
ake it. By attentions and reſpect, you may al- 
vays get into the higheſt company; and by ſome 
aumiration and applauſe, whether merited or not, 
jou may be ſure of being welcome among les ſca- 4 
bants et les beaux eſprits, There are but theſe 
three 


* 
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three ſorts of company for a young fellow; there 
being neither pleaſure nor profit in any other, 
My uneafineſs with regard to your health is this 
moment removed by your letter of the 8th, N. 8. 
which, by what accident I do not know, I did not 
receive before. 
I long to read Voltaire's Ot Seuvee, Which, by 
the very faults that your fevere critics find with 
it, I am ſure I ſhall like; for I will, at any time, 
give up a good deal of regularity for a great 
deal of brillant; and for the brillant, ſurely nobody 
is equal to Voltaire. Catiline's conſpiracy is an 
unhappy ſubject for tragedy; it is too ſingle, and 
gives no opportunity to the poet to excite any of 
tbe tender paſſions ; the whole js one intended ad 
of horror. Crebillon was ſenſible of this defect, 
and to create another intereſt, moſt abſurdly made 
Catiline in love with Cicero's daughter, and her 
With him, F 
I am very glad you went to Verſailles, and dined 
with Monſieur de St. Conteſt. That is company 
to learn les bonnes manieres in; and it icems youll \ 
bad los bons morgequx into the bargain. Though , 
you were no part of the King of France's convert 
tion with the. fareign miniſters, and probably no . 
much entertained with it; do you think that it is no: 
very uſeful to you to hear it, and to obſerve thi ny 
| | turn and manners of people of that ſort ? Ita 
extremely uſeful to know it well, The ſame i ty 
| the next rank of people, ſuch as miniſters 9 


1 ſtat 
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ſtate, Sc. in whoſe company, though you cannot 


yet, at your age, bear a part, and conſequently be 
diverted, you will obſerve and learn, what hereafter 
it may be neceſſary for you to act. 

Tell Sir John Lambert, that I have this day fixed 
Mr. Spencer's having his credit upon him; Mr. 
Hoare had alſo recommended him. I believe Mr. 


Spencer will ſet out next month for ſome” place in 


France, but not Paris. I am ſure he wants a great 
deal of France, for at preſent he is moſt intirely 
Engliſh; and you know very well what I think of 
that. And ſo we bid you heartily good night. 


L E T T. E R  CCXLIIL 


London, March the 16th, O. 8. 17 52. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OW do you go on with the moſt uſeful and 
moſt neceſſary of all ſtudies, the ſtudy of the 
world? Do you find that you gain knowledge ? 
And does your daily experience at once extend and 
demonſtrate your improvement? You will poſſibly 
ak me how you can judge of that yourſelf, I will 
tell you a ſure way of knowing. Examine yourſelf, 
and ſee whether your notions of the world are 
changed, by experience, from what they were 
two years ago in theory ; for that alone is one fa- 
yourable ſymptom of improvement, At that age 
| (I remember 
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| you have, you have made ſome progreſs. I would 
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(I remember it in myſelf) every notion that one 
forms is erroneous; ene hath ſeen few models, and 
thoſe none of the beſt, to form one's-ſelf upon. One 
thinks that every thing is to be carried by ſpirit 
and vigour, that art is meanneſs, and that verſatility 
and complaiſance are the refuge of puſillanimity and 
weakneſs.  'This- moſt miſtaken opinion gives an 
indelicacy, a brufſquerie, and a roughneſs to the man- 
ners. Fools, who can never be undeceived, retain 
them as long as they live: reflection, with a little 
experience, makes men of ſenſe ſhake them off 
ſoon. When they come to be a little better ac- 
quainted with themſelves and with their own ſpe- 
cies, they diſcover, that plain right reaſon is, nine 
times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled attendant of 
the triumph of the heart and the paſſions ; conſe- 
quently, they addreſs themſelves nine times in ten 
to the conqueror, not to the conquered : and con- 
querors, you know, muſt be applied to in the gen- 
tleſt, the moſt engaging, and the moſt inſinuating 
manner. Have you found out that every woman 
is infallibly to be gained by every ſort of flattery, 
and every man by one ſort or other? Have you 
diſcovered what variety of little things affect the 
; beart, and how ſurely they collectively gain it! If 


try a man's knowledge of the world, as I would a 
ſchool-boy's knowledge of Horace ; not by making 
bim conſtrue Mæcenas atavis edite regibus, which he 


e do in the firſt form; but by examining him 
as 
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as to the delicacy and curio/a felicitas of that poet. 
A man requires very little knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world, to underſtand glaring, high-co- 
loured, and decided characters; they are but few, 
and they ſtrike at firſt : but to diſtinguiſh the almoſt 
imperceptible ſhades, and the nice gradations of 
virtue and vice, ſenſe and folly, ſtrength and weak- 
neſs, (of which characters are commonly compoſed) 
demands ſome experience, great obſervation, and 
minute attention. In the ſame caſes moſt people 
do the ſame things, but with this material difference, 
upon which the ſucceſs commonly turns: - A man 
who hath ſtudied the world knows when to time, 
and where to place them; he hath analyſed the 
characters he applies to, and adapted his addreſs 
and his arguments to them: but a man of what 
called plain good-ſenſe, who hath only reaſoned by 
bimſelf, and not acted with mankind, miſ-times, 
niſ· places, runs precipitately and bluntly at the 
mark, and falls upon his noſe in the way. In the 
common manners of ſocial life, every man of com- 
non ſenſe hath the rudiments, the A B C of civi- 
ity; he means not to offend; and even wiſhes to 
fleaſe : and, if he hath any real merit, will be re- 


e 
feed and tolerated in good company. But that is 
d Wh from being enough; for though he may be re- 


aved, he will never be deſired ; though he does 
I offend, he will never be loved; but, like ſome 
tle, infignificant, neutral power, ſurrounded by 
rat ones, he will neither be feared nor courted by 
any; 
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any; but, by turns, invaded by all, whenever | 
is their intereſt. A moſt contemptible ſituation ! 
- Whereas, a man who hath carefully attended to, 
and experienced the various workings of the heart, 
and the artifices of the head; and who, by one 
ſhade, can trace the progreſſion of the whole colour; 
who can, at the proper times, employ all the ſeveral 
means of perſuading the underſtanding, and en- 
gaging the heart; may and will have enemies; but 
will and muſt have friends: he may be oppoſed, 
but he will be ſupported too; bis talents may excite 
the jealouſy of ſome, but his engaging arts will 
make him beloved by many more ; he will be con- 
fiderable, he will be conſidered. Many different 
qualifications muſt conſpire to form ſuch a man, 
and to make him at once reſpectable and amiable, 
and the leaſt muſt be joined to the greateſt ; the 
latter would be unavailing, without the former; 
and the former would be futile and frivolous, with- 
out the latter. Learning is acquired by reading 
books; but the much more neceſſary learning, the 
knowledge of the world, is only to be acquired by 
reading men, and ſtudying all the various edition 
of them, Many words in every language are ge 
nerally thought to be ſynonimous ; but thoſe wit 
ſtudy the language attentively will find, that the 
is no ſuch thing; they will diſcover ſome little dil 
ference, ſome diſtinction, between all thoſe wor 
that are vulgarly called ſynonimous ; one hath 2 
ways more energy, extent, or delicacy, th: 
anothe 
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another : it is the ſame with men; all are in general, 
and yet no two in particular, exactly alike. Thoſe 
who have not accurately ſtudied, perpetually miſ- 
take them; they do not diſcern the ſhades. and gra- 
dations that diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly alike, 
Company, various company, is the only ſchool for 
this knowledge, You ought to be, by this time, 
at leaſt in the third form of that ſchool, from 


* 


hence the riſe to the uppermoſt is eaſy and quick; 


but then you muſt have application and vivacity; 
and you muſt not only bear with, but even ſeck re- 
ſtraint in moſt companies, inſtead of ſtagnating in 
one or two only, where indolence and ove of eafe 
may be indulged. | 

In the plan which I gave you in my laſt *, for your 
future motions, I forgot to tell you, that, if a King 
of the Romans ſhould be choſen. this year, you ſhall 
certainly be at that election ; and as upon thoſe oc- 
cations, all ſtrangers are excluded from the place of 
the election, except ſuch as belong to ſome Embaſ- 


place in the ſuite of the King's electoral Embaſſador, 
who will be ſent upon that account to Frankfort, 


not only ſecure you a ſight of the ſhow, but a know- 
edge of the whole thing; which is likely to be a 
conteſted one, from the - oppoſition of ſome of the 
Electors, and the proteſts of ſome of the Princes of 


lador; I have already eventually ſecured you a 


or wherever elſe the election may be. This will 


* the, Empire, That Election, if there is one, will, 


That letter is miſſing. 
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in my opinion, be a memorable æra in the hiſt 
of the Empire ; pens at leaſt, if not ſwords, will be 
drawn; and ink, if not blood, will be plentifully 
ſhed, by the contending parties in that diſpute, 
During the fray, you may ſecurely plunder, and 
add to your preſent ſtock of knowledge of the jus 
publicum imperii. The Court of France hath, I am 
told, appointed le Preſident-Ogier, a man of great 
abilities, to go immediately to Ratiſbon, pour y ſouf- 
fler la diſcorde. It muſt be owned, that France hath 
always profited ſkilfully of its having guarantied 
the treaty of Munſter ; which hath given it a con- 
ſtant pretence to thruſt itſelf into the affairs of the 
Empire. When France got Alſace yielded by trea- 
ty, it was very willing to have held it as a fief of the 
Empire; but the Empire was then wiſer. Every 
Power ſhould be very careful not to give the leaſt 
pretence to a neighbouring Power to meddle with 
the affairs of its interior, Sweden hath already felt 
the effects of the Czarina's calling herſelf Guarantee 
of its preſent form of government, in conſequence 
of the treaty of Neuſtadt, confirmed afterwards by 
that of Abog though, in truth, that guarantee was 
rather a proviſion againſt Ruſſia's attempting to al- 
ter the then new-eſtabliſhed form of government in 
Sweden, than any right given to Ruſſia to hinder 
the Swedes from eſtabliſhing what form of govern- 
ment they pleaſed. Read them EY hs you can 
get them. Adieu! zero 
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London, April the 13th, O. 8. 1752. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


Receive this moment your letter of the 19th, 
N. S. with the encloſed pieces relative to the 
prelent diſpute between the King and the Parlia- 
ment. I ſhall return them by Lord Huntingdon, 
whom you will ſoon ſee at Paris, and who will like- 
wiſe carry. you the piece, which I forgot in making 
up the packet I ſent you by the Spaniſh Embaſſador. 
The repreſentation of the Parliament is very well 
drawn, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. They tell the 
King very reſpectfully, that in a certain caſe, which 
they ſhould think it criminal to ſuppoſe, they would not 
obey him. This hath a tendency to what we call 
here revolution principles. I do not know what 
the Lord's anointed, his vicegerent upon earth, di- 
iinely appointed by him, and accountable to none 
dat him for his actions, will either think or do, 
upon theſe ſymptoms of reaſon and good · ſenſe, which 
Jem to be breaking out all over France; but this I 
ſoreſee, that before the end of this century, the 
rade of beth King and Prieſt will not be half ſo 
good a one as it has been. Du Clos, in his re- 
lections, hath obſerved, and very truly, 9 i a un 
aue de raiſon qui commence d ſe di velopper en France. 
7 d bcloppement that muſt prove fatal to Regal and 
Vo L. III. U Papal 
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fat creams, and indigeſtible dumplings; and then 
you need not confine yourſelf to white meats, which 


de Louis XIV. It came at a very proper time; 


"tory ſhould be read; Voltaire ſhows me how it 
ſhould be written. I am ſenſible, that it will meet 
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Papal pretenſions. Prudence may, in many caſes, 
recommend an occaſional ſubmiſſion ts either; but 
when that ignorance, upon which an implicit faith 
in both could only be founded, is once removed, 
God's Vicegerent, and Chriſt's Vicar, will only be 
obeyed and believed, as far as what the one orders, 
and the other Tays, is nn. to reaſon and to 
truth. - 

I am very glad (to ue a vulgar expreſſion). that 
jou make as if you were not well, though you really 
are; I am ſure it is the likelieſt way to keep fo, 
Pray leave off intirely your greaſy, heavy paſtry, 


T do not take to be one jot wholeſomer — beef, 
mutton, and partridge. 
Voltaire ſent me from Berlin his Hiftory du Si: 


Lord Bolingbroke has juſt taught me how Hil- 


with almoſt as many critics 'as readers. Voltaire 


muſt be criticiſed : beſides, every man's favourite ! 
attacked; for every prejudice is expoſed, and ou i: 
prejudices are our miſtreſſes : reaſon is at beſt ou 1h 
wife, very often heard indeed, but ſeldom minded 
It is the hiſtory of the human underſtanding, write 
ten by a man of parts, for the uſe of men of parts 
Weak minds will not like it, even though they dq 

ae 


not underſtand it; which is commonly the meaſur 
8920 | ; 
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of their admiration. Dull ones will want thoſe 
minute and unintereſting details, with which moſt 
other hiſtories are incumbered. He tells me all 
| want to know, and nothing more. His reflections 
are ſhort, juſt, and produce others in his readers. 
Free from religious, philoſophical, political, and 
national prejudices, beyond any hiſtorian I ever met 
with, he relates all thoſe matters as truly and as 
impartially, as certain regards, which muſt always 
be to ſome degree obſerved, will allow him : for 


he would ſay, if he might. He hath made me 
much better acquainted with the times of Lewis 
XIV, than the innumerable volumes which I had 
read could do; and hath ſuggeſted this reflection to 

me, which I had never made before — His vanity, 
ot his knowledge, made him encourage all, and 
introduce many arts and ſciences in his country. 
He opened in a manner the human underſtanding 
in France, and brought it to its utmoſt perfection; 
tis age equalled in all, and greatly exceeded in 
many things (pardon me, Pedants !) the Auguſtan. 
This was great and rapid; but ſtill it might 
de done, by the encouragement, the applauſe, and 
the rewards of a vain, liberal, and magnificent 
prince. What is much more ſurpriſing, is, that he 


halt thou go, and no farther.” For, a bigot to his 
kligion, and jealous of his power, free and rational 
U 2 thoughts 


one ſees plainly, that he often ſays much leſs than 


topped the operations of the human mind, juſt 
where he pleaſed ; and ſeemed to ſay, “ thus far 
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thoughts upon either, never entered into a French 
head during his reign; and the greateſt; geniuſes 
that ever any age produced, never entertained : 
doubt of the divine right of Kings, or the infalli. 
bility of the Church. Poets, Orators, and Philo- 
ſophers, ignorant of their natural rights, cheriſhed 
their chains; and blind active faith triumphed, in 
thoſe great minds, over ſilent and paſſive reaſon. 
The reverſe of this ſeems now to be the caſein 
France: reaſon opens itſelf; fancy and ire 
fade and decline. 

I will ſend you a copy of this hiftory.by Ion 
Huntingdon, as I think it very probable, that it i 
not allowed to be publiſhed and ſold at Paris. Pri 
read it more than once, and with attention, particu- 

larly the ſecond volume; which contains ſhort, but 
very clear accounts of many very intereſting things, 
which are talked of by every body, though fair] 
underitood by very few. There are two very pue 
rile affectations, which I wiſh this book had been 
free from; the one is, the total ſubverſion of all 
the old eſtabliſhed French orthography; the other 
is, the not making uſe of any one capital letter 
throughout the whole book, except at the begin 
ning of a paragraph. It offends my eyes to ſee rome 
paris, france, cæſar, henry the 4th, Cc. begin wit 
ſmall letters; and I do not conceive that there ca 
be any reaſon for doing it, half ſo ſtrong as the cealal 
of long uſage is to the contrary. This is an aftec 
tation below Voltaire; whom I am not ae | 
10 n 


eee 00.0.1 9 
ſay that I admire and ee As" un Author, 
equally in proſe and in verſfſſſGmſe. 


had a letter a few days ago from Monſieur du 


Boccage; in which he ſays, Mon ſieur Stanbope de 
jetts dans la polttique, et je crois qu il y reuſſira: Vu d 
very well, it is your deſtination'; but 'remember 
that, to ſucceed in great things, one muſt firſt 
learn to pleaſe in little ones. Engaging manners and 
daareſs muſt prepare the way for ſuperior knows 
eeage and abilities to act with effect. The late Duke 
of Marlborough's manners and addreſs prevailed 
[8 with the firſt king of Pruffia, to Jet his troops re- 
WH main in the army of the allies ; when neither their 
V 
5 


repreſentations, nor his own ſhare in the common 

cauſe could do it. The Duke of Marlborough 
8 had no new matter to urge to him; but had a man- 
„ner, which he could not, and did not reſiſt, Vol- 
taire, among a thouſand little delicate ſtrokes of 
that kind, ſays of the Duke de la Feuillade, gu il 
tort I homme le plus brillant et le plus aimable du Roi - 
aune, et quoique gendre du General et Miniſtre, il avoit 
four lui la faveur publique. Various little circum- 
ſances of that ſort will often make a man of great 
real merit be hated, if he hath not addreſs and 
manners to make him be loved, Conſider all your 
own circumſtances ſeriouſly; and you will find, 
that, of all arts, the art of pleaſing is the moſt ne- 
ceſſary for you to ſtudy and poſſeſs; A filly tyrant 
ſaid, ederint modo timeant : a wiſe man would have 
lad, modo ament nibil timendum eſt mihi, Judge, 
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from your own daily experience, of the efficacy of 
that pleaſing je ne ſpais quoi, when you feel, as you 
and every body certainly does, that in men it is 
more engaging than knowledge, in women than 
beauty. 

I long to ſee Lord and Lady * *, (who are not 
yet arrived) becauſe they have lately ſeen you; and 
I always fancy, that I can fiſh out ſomething new 
concerning you, from thoſe who have ſeen you laſt: 
not that I ſhall much rely upon their accounts, be- 
cauſe I diſtruſt the judgment of Lord and La. 
dy *, in thoſe matters about which 1 am moſt 
inquiſitive. They have ruined their own ſon, by, 
what they called and thought, loving him. They 
have made him- believe that the world was made 
for him, not he for the world; and unleſs he ſtays 
abroad a great while, and falls into very good eom- 
pany, he will expect what he will never find; the 
attentions and complaifance from others, which he 
has hitherto been uſed to from Papa and Mamma, 
This, I fear, is too much the caſe of Mr. ** * *; 
who, I doubt, will be run through the body, and 
be near dying, before he knows how to live. How- 
ever you may turn out, you can never make me 
any of theſt reproaches. I indulged no ſilly wo- 
maniſh fondneſs for you: inſtead of inflicting my 
tenderneſs upon you, I have taken all poſſible me- 
thods to make you deſerve it; and thank God you 
do; at leaſt, I know but one article, in which you 


are different from what I could wiſh you; and you 
| very 


4 
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ery well know what that is. I; Pa Land. all 
te | world, houſe. Mn as Well as. I. Jaye. you, 
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N Latin, Api ths zo 0 0. 8. e758 
MY--DEAR FRIEND, 1 
—w du monde is, in my opinion, a very: juſt 
and happy expreſſion, for having -addreſs, 
manners, and for knowing how to behave proper- 
ly in all companies; and it implies very truly, 
that a man that hath not theſe accompliſhments, 
is not of the world. Without them, the beſt parts 
are inefficient, civility is abſurd, and freedom offen- 
five. A learned parſon, ruſting in his cell at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, will reaſon admirably; well up- 
on the nature of man; will profoundly analyſe the 
head, the: heart, the reaſon, the will, the paſſions, 
the ſenſes, the ſentiments, and all thoſe ſubdiviſions 
of we know not what; and yet, unfortunately, he 
knows nothing of man: for he hath not lived with 
him; and is ignorant of all the various modes, ha- 
bits, prejudices, and taſtes, that always influence, 
and often determine him. He views man as he does 
colours in Sir Iſaac Newton's. priſm, where only 
the capital ones are ſeen; but an experienced dyer 
v4 knows 
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knows all their various ſhades and gradations, to- 
gether with the reſult of their ſeveral mixtures. 
Few men are of one plain, decided colour ; moſt 
are mixed, ſhaded, and blended ; and vary as much, 
from different fituations, as changeable filks do 
from different lights. The man gui a du monde, 
knows all this from his own experience and obſer- 
vation: the conceited, cloiſtered philoſopher. knows 
nothing of it from his own theory; his practice is 
abſurd and improper ;. and he acts as awkwardly as 
a man would dance, who had never ſeen others 
dance, nor learned of a'dancing-mafter 3 but who 
had only ſtudied the notes by which dances.are now 
pricked down as well as tunes. Obſerve and imi- 
tate, then, the addreſs, the arts, and the manners 
of thoſe qui ont du monde ſee by what methods they 
firſt make, and afterwards improve impreſſions in 
their favour. Thoſe impreſſions are much oftener 
owing to little cauſes, - than-intrinſic merit; which 
is leſs volatile, and hath not ſo- ſudden an effect. 
Strong minds have undoubtedly an aſcendant over 
weak ones; as Galigai Marechale d' Anere very juſt- 
ly obſerved, when, to the diſgrace and reproach of 
thoſe times, ſhe was executed for having governed 
Mary of Medicis by the arts of witcheraft and 
magic. But then an aſcendant is to be gained by 
degrees, and by thoſe arts only which experience 
and the knowledge of the world teaches; for few 
are mean enough to be bullied, though moſt are 
weak enough to be bubbled, I have often feen 
| people 
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people of ſuperior, / governed by people of much 
inferior parts, without knowing or even ſuſpecting 
that they were ſo governed. This can only hap- 
pen, when thoſe people of inferior parts have 
more worldly dexterity and experience than thoſe 
they govern, They ſee the weak and unguarded 
part, and apply to it: they take it, and all the 
reſt follows. Would you gain either men or Wo- 
men, and every man of ſenſe deſires to gain both, 
faut du monde. Lou have had more opportuni- 
ties than ever any man had, at your age, of ac- 
quiring ce monde. Y ou have been in the beſt com- 
panies of moſt countries, at an age when others 
have hardly been in any company at all. Vou 
are maſter of all thoſe languages, which John Trott 
ſeldom ſpeaks at all, and never well; conſequently 
you need be a ſtranger no where. This is the 
way, and the only way, of having du monde; but if 
you have it not, and have ſtill any coarſe ruſticity 
about you, may one not apply to you the ruſilcus 
expeftat of Horace ? 5 

This knowledge of the world reaches us more 
particularly two things, both which are of infinite 
conſequence, and to neither of which nature in- 
clines us; I mean, the command of our temper, 
and of our countenance, | A man who has no monde 
is inflamed with anger, or annihilated with ſhame 
at every diſagreeable incident: the one makes him 
act and talk like a madman, the other makes him 
look like a fool. But a man who has du monde, 

ſeems 
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ſeems not to underſtand what he cannot or ought 
not to reſent, If he makes a flip himſelf, be 
recoyers it by his coolneſs, inſtead of plunging 
deeper by his confuſion, like a ſtumbling horſe, 
He is firm, but gentle ; and practiſes that moſt 
excellent maxim, ſuaviter in mode, fartitir-in re, 
The other is the volts ſciolto e penſieri flretti,, Peo- 
ple unuſed to the world have babbling counte- 
nances; and are unſkilful enough ta ſhow, what 
they have ſenſe enough not to tell. In the courſe 
of the world, a man muſt very often put on an 
eaſy, frank countenance, upon very diſagrecable 
occaſions; he muſt ſeem, pleaſed, when he is very 
much otherwiſe ; he muſt be able to accoſt and 
receive with ſmiles, thoſe whom he would much 
rather meet with ſwords. In Courts he muſt not 
turn himſelf inſide out. All this may, nay muſt 
be done, without falſehood and treachery; for it 
muſt go no farther than politeneſs. and manners, 
and muſt ſtop ſhort of aſſurances and proſeſ- 
ſions of ſimulated friendſhip. Good manners to 
thoſe one does not love, are no more a breach of 
truth, than your humble ſervant” at the bottom 
of a challenge is ; they are univerſally agreed upon, 
and underſtood to be things of courſe. They are 
neceſſary guards of the decency and. peace of 
faciety : they muſt only act defenſively ; and then 
not with arms poiſoned with perfidy.. Truth, but 
not the whole truth, muſt be the invariable,,pritr 
eiple of every man, who hath either religion, 

honour, 
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honour, or prudence. Thoſe who violate it, may 
be cunning, but they are not able. Lies and 
perfidy are the refuge of fools and n 
Adieu! | 


P. 5, muſt recommend to you again, to take 
your leave of all your French acquaintance, in 
ſuch a manner as may make them regret your de- 
parture, and wiſh to ſee and welcome you at Paris 
again; where you may poſſibly return before it is 
very long. This muſt not be done in a cold, civil 
manner, but with at leaſt ſeeming warmth, ſenti- 
ment, and concern. Acknowledge the obliga- 
tions you have to them for the kindneſs they 
have ſhown you during your ſtay at Paris; aſ- 
ſure them, that, wherever you are, you will re- 
member them with gratitude ; wiſh for opportu- 
nities of giving them proofs of your plus tendre et 
reſpectueux ſouvenir ; beg of them, in caſe your 
good fortune ſhould carry you to any part of the 
world where you could be of any the leaſt uſe to 
chem, that they would employ you without reſerve. 
Say all this, and a great deal more, emphatically 
and pathetically ; for you know /i vis me flere—— 
This can do you no harm, if you never return 
to Paris; but if you do, as probably you may, it 
will be of infinite uſe to you. Remember too, not 
to omit going to every houſe where you have ever 
been once, to take leave, and recommend yourſelf 
to their remembrance, The repmauon which you 
leave 
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leave at one place, where you have been,” will 
circulate, and you will meet with it at 
places, where you are to go. That is a labour neyer 
quite loſt, J 
This letter will ſhow you, that the accident which 
happened to me yeſterday, and of which Mr. Gre. 
venkop gives you an account, hath had no bad 
conſequences, My eſcape was a great one. 


—— 


LETTER ccxLvI. 


London, May the 1ith, O. S. 1752, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

BREAK my word by writing this letter ; but 
[ break it on the allowable ſide, by doing more 
than I promiſed. 1 have pleaſure in writing to you; 
and you may poſſibly have ſome profit in reading 
what I write: either of the motives were ſufficient 
for me, both I cannot withſtand. By your laft, I 
calculate that you will leave Paris this day ſeyen- 

find you there. N 
Colonel perry arrived here two or three days 
ago, and ſent me a book from you; Caſſandra 
abridged. I am ſure it cannot be too much abridged. 
The ſpirit of that moſt voluminous work, fairly ex- 
tracted, may be contained in the ſmalleſt duodecimo; 
and it is moſt aſtoniſhing, that there ever could 


have been people idle enough to write or read ſuch 
endleis 


To HIS SON. Jt has 


endleſs heaps of the ſame ſtuff, - It was, however, 
the occupation. of thouſands in the laſt century; 
and is {till the private, though diſavowed, amuſe- 
ment of young girls, and ſentimental ladies. A 
love- ſick girl finds, in the Captain with whom ſhe 
is in love, all the courage and all the graces of the 
tender and F-compliſhed Oroondates ; and many a 
growyn- up, ſentimental lady, talks delicate Clelia to 
the hero, whom ſhe would engage to eternal love, or 
laments with her that love is not eternal. 


Ah! qu'il eft doux d'aimer, fi Por aimoit toujours 
Mais helas ! il weft point d'eternelles amours, 


It is, however, very well to have read one of thoſe 
extravagant works (of all which La Calprenede's are 
the beſt) becauſe it 1s well to be able to talk, with 
ſome degree of knowledge, upon all thoſe ſubjects, 
that other people talk ſometimes upon; and I would 
by no means have any thing, that is known to 
others, be totally unknown to you. Tt is a great 
advantage for any man, to be able to talk or to hear, 
neither ignorantly nor abſurdly, upon any ſubject; 
for I have known people, who have not ſaid one 
word, hear ignorantly and abſurdly ; it has appeared 
in their inattentive and unmeaning faces. 

This, I think, is as little likely to happen to you, 
as to any body of your age: and if you will but add 
a verſatility, and eaſy conformity of manners, I 
know no company in which you are likely to be 
de trop. | | "601 


This 
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This verſatility is more particularly neceſſary for 
you at this time, now that you are going to ſo many 
different places; for though the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the ſeveral Courts of Germany are in ge- 
neral the ſame, yet every one has its particular cha- 
raGeriftic 3 ſome peculiarity or other, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the next. This you ſhguld carefully 
attend to, and immediately adopt. Nothing flatters 
people more, nor makes ftrangers ſo welcome, as 
ſuch an occaſional conformity, I do not mean by 
this, that you ſhould mimic the air and ſtiffneſs of 
every awkward German Court ; no, by no means ; 
but I mean that you ſhould only chearfully comply, 
and fall in with certain local habits, ſuch as ceremo- 
nies, diet, turn of converſation, &c. People who 
are lately come from Paris, and who have been a 
good while there, are generally ſuſpected, and eſpe- 
cially in Germany, of having a degree of contempt 
for every other place. Take great care that nothing 
ot this kind appear, at leaſt outwardly, in your be- 
haviour: but commend whatever deſerves any de- 
gree of commendation, without comparing it with 
what you may have left, much better, of the ſame 
kind at Paris. As for inſtance, the German kitchen 
- js, without doubt, execrable, and the French deli- 
cious; however, never commend the Frenchekitchen 
at-a German table; but eat what you can find 
tolerãble there, and commend it, without comparing 
it to any thing better, I have known many Hritiſh 
Yahoos, who, though while they were at Paris con- 

| formed 
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formed to no one French cuſtom, as ſoon as they 
got any where elſe, talked of nothing but what they 
did, ſaw; and eat at Paris. The freedom of the 
French is not to be uſed indiſcriminately at all the 
Courts in Germany, though their eaſineſs may, and 


ought; but that too at ſome places more than others. 5 | | 


The Courts of Manheim and Bonn, I take to be 
little more unbarbarifed than ſome others; that of 
Maience, an eccleſiaſtical one, as well as that of 
Treves, (neither of which is much frequented by 
foreigners) retains, I conceive, a great deal of the 
Goth and Vandal ftill, There, more reſerve and 
ceremony are neceſſary; and not a word 'of the 
French. At Berlin, you eannot be too French. 
Hanover, Brunſwick, Caſſel, &c. are of the mixed 
kind, un pen dicrottes; mais pas aſſex. 

Another thing, which I moſt earneſtly recommend 
to you, not only in Germany, but in every part of the 
world, whete you may ever be, is, not only real, but 
| ſeeming attention, to whomever you'fpeak to, or to 
whoever ſpeaks to you, There is nothing fo brutally: 
ſhocking, nor fo little forgiven, as a ſeeming inatten- 
tion to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; and I have 
known many'a man knocked down for (in my opi- 
mon) a much flighter provocation, than that ſhock- 
ing inattention which I mean. I have ſeen many 
people, who, while you are ſpeaking to them, inſtead 
of looking at, and attending to you, fix their eyes 
upon the ceiling, or ſome other part of the room, 
look out of the window, play with a dog, twirl 

their 
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their ſnuff-· box, or pick their noſe. Nothing dit 
Covers a little, futile,” frivolous mind more than 
this, and nothing is fo offenfively ill-bred: it is an 
explicit declaration on your part, that evety the 
moſt trifling object deſerves your attention mote 
than all that can be ſaid by the perſon who is ſpeaking 
to you. Judge of the ſentiments of hatred and re ſe 
ment, which ſuch treatment muſt excite, in eye 
"breaſt where any degree of ſelf- love dwells ; and 1 am 
ſure, I never yet met with that breaſt where there 
was not a great deal, I repeat it again and again, 
{for it is highly neceſſary for you to remember it;) 
that ſort of vanity and ſelf-love is inſeparable from 
human nature, whatever may be its rank or condi- 
tion; even your footman will ſooner forget and for- 
give a beating, than any manifeſt mark of ſlight 
and contempt; Be therefore, I beg of you, not only 
really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly, attentive to 
whoever {peaks to you; nay more, take their tone, 
and tune yourſelf to their uniſon. Be ſerious with 
the ſerious, gay with the gay, and trifle with the 
triflers. In aſſuming theſe various ſhapes, endea- 
vour to make each of them ſeem to ſit eaſy upon 
you, and even to appear to be your own natural one. 
This is the true and uſeful verſatility, of which 3 
thorough knowledge of the world at once reaches 
the utility, and the means of acquiring. 

I am very ſure, at leaſt I hope, that ou will ne- 
ver make uſe of a filly expreſſion, wn is the fa- 


vourite expreſſion, and the abſurd excuſe of a fool 
y And 
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and blockheads ; 7 cannot do, ſuch a thing : a thing 


by no means either morally or phyſically impoſſible. 
I cannot attend long together to the ſame thing, ſays 
one fool : that is, he is ſuch a fool that he will not. 
I remember a very awkward fellow, who did not 
know what to do with his ſword, and who always 
took it off before dinner, ſaying, that he could not 
poſſibly dine with his ſword on; upon which I could 
not help telling him, that I really believed he could, 

without any probable danger either to himſelf or 
others. It is a ſhame and an abſurdity, for any man 


commonly done by all the reſt of mankind. 

Another thing, that I muſt, earneſtly warn you 
againſt, is lazineſs; by which more people have 
loſt the fruit of their travels, than (perhaps) by 
any other thing, Pray be always in motion, Early 
in the morning go and ſee things; and the reſt of 
the day go and ſee people, If you ſtay but a week 

at a place, and that an inſignificant one, ſee, how- 


people, and get into as many houſes as ever you 
can, | 


you have thought of it yourſelf, to carry in your 
pocket a map of Germany, in which the poſt-roads 
are marked; and alfo ſome ſhort book of travels 
through Germany. The former will help to im- 
print in your memory ſituations and diſtances ; and 


the latter will point out many things for you to ſee, 
Vor, III, X that 


to ſay, that he cannot do all thoſe things, which are 


ever, all that is to be ſeen there; know as many 


I recommend to Hou likewiſe, though probably 


——_— . 
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to you. Judge of the ſentiments of hatred and riſe 
ment, which ſuch treatment muſt excite, in eye 
"breaſt where any degree of ſelf- love dwells ; and 1am 
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their ſnuff- box, or pick their noſe. Nothing dit 


covers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than 
this; and nothing is fo offerifively' ill-bred: it is an 
explicit declaration on your part, that evety the 


moſt triffing object deſerves your attention mote 
than all that can be ſaid by the perſon who is ſpeaking 


ſure, I never yet met with that breaſt where there 
was'not a great deal, I repeat it again and again, 
(for it is highly neceſſary for you to remember it;) 
that ſort of vanity and ſelf-love is inſeparable. from 
human nature, 'whatever may be its rank or condi- 
tion; even your footman will ſooner forget and for- 
give a beating, than any manifeſt mark of flight 
and contempt; Be therefore, I beg of you, not only 
really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly, attentive to 
whoever ſpeaks to you; nay more, take their tone, 
and tune yourſelf to their uniſon. Be ſerious with 
the ſerious, gay with the gay, and trifle with the 
triſlers. In aſſuming theſe various ſhapes, endea- 
your to make each of them ſeem to fit eaty upon 
you, and even to appear to be your own natural one. 
This is the true and uſeful verſatility, of which a 


thorough knowledge of the world at once reaches 


the utility, and the means of acquiring. 

I am very ſure, at leaſt I hope, that you 1 will ne- 
ver make uſe of a ſilly expreſſion, which is the fa- 
vourite expreſſion, and the abſurd excuſe of all 1 fooh 

an 
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and blockheads ; 7 cannot do. ſuch a thing : a thing 
by no means either morally or phyſically impoſſible. 


I cannot attend long together to the ſame thing, ſays 
one fool : that is, he is ſuch a fool that he will not, 
I remember a very awkward fellow, who did not 
know what to do with his ſword, and who always 
took it off before dinner, ſaying, that he could not 
poſſibly dine with his ſword on; upon which I could 
not help telling him, that I really believed he could, 

without any probable danger either to himſelf or 
others. It is a ſhame and an abſurdity, for any man 


to ſay, that he cannot do all thoſe things, which are 


commonly done by all the reſt of mankind. 

Another thing, that I muſt, earneſtly warn you 
againſt, is lazineſs ; by which more people have 
loſt the fruit of their travels, than (perhaps) by 
any other thing, Pray be always in motion, Early 
in the morning go and ſee things ; and the reſt of 

the day go and ſee people, If you ſtay but a week 
at a place, and that an inſignificant one, ſee, how- 


people, and get into as many houſes as ever you 
can, 


you have thought of it yourſelf, to carry in your 
pocket a map of Germany, in which the poſt-roads 
are marked; and alfo ſome ſhort book of travels 
through Germany. The former will help to im- 
print in your memory ſituations and diſtances ; and 
he latter will point out many things for you to ſee, 


ever, all that is to be ſeen there; know as many 


I recommend to Hou likewiſe, though probably 


Vor. III. X that 
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that might otherwiſe poſſibly eſcape you; and which, 
though they may in themſelves be of little conſe. 


quence, you would regret not having ſeen, after. 


having been at the places where they were. 


Thus warned and provided for your journey, God | 


ſpeed you; Felix fay/tumgue fit! Adieu. 


— 
ä 
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London, May the 27th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Send you the encloſed original, from a friend of 


ours, with my own commentaries upon the text; 
| a text which I have ſo often paraphraſed, and com- 
| mented upon already, that I believe I can hardly 
ſay any thing new upon it; but, however, I can» 
not give it over till I am better convinced, than I 
yet am, that you feel all the utility, the importance, 
and the neceſſity of it: nay, not only feel, but 
practiſe it. Your panegyriſt allows you, what 
moſt fathers would be more than ſatisfied with in 


a ſon, and chides me for not contenting myſelf 


with Peſſentaellement bon; but I, who have been in 


no one reſpe& like other fathers, cannot neither, 
like them, content myſelf with Fe entiellement den; 


becauſe I know that it will not do your; buſineſs 
in the world, while you want guelques couches de 
verntis. Few fathers care much for their ſons, or, 


at leaſt, moſt of them care more for their money; 
and 


2 2 
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and conſequently content themſelves with giving 
them, at the cheapeſt rate, the common run of 
education; that is, a ſchool till eighteen; the uni- 
verſity till twenty; and a couple of years riding 
poſt through the ſeveral towns of Europe; impa- 
tient till their boobies come home to be married, 
and, as they call it, ſettled. Of thoſe who really love 
their ſons, few know how to do it. Some ſpoil 
them by fondling them while they are young, and 
then quarrel with them when they are grown up, 
for having been ſpoiled ; ſome love them like mo- 
thers, and attend only to the bodily health and 
ſtrength of the hopes of their family, ſolemnize his 
birth-day, and rejoice, like the ſubjects of the Great 
Mogul, at the increaſe of his bulk: while others, 
minding, as they think, only eſſentials, take pains 
and pleaſure to fee in their heir, all their favourite 
weakneſſes and imperſections. I hope and believe 
that I have kept clear of all theſe errors, in the edu- 
cation which I have given you. No weakneſſes of 
my own have warped it, no parſimony has ſtarved 
it, no rigour has deformed it. Sound and exten- 
five learning was the foundation which I meant to 
lay; I have laid it; but that alone, I knew, would 
by no means be ſufficient : the ornamental, the 
ſhowiſh, the pleaſing ſuperſtructure, was to be 
begun, In that view I threw you into the great 
world, intirely your own maſter, at an age when 
others either guzzle at the univerſity, or are ſent 
abroad in ſervitude to ſome awkward, pedantic, 

> * wh Scotch 
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Scotch Governor, This was to put you in the way, 
and the only wav, of acquiring thoſe manners, that 
addreſs, and thoſe graces, which excluſively dif- 
tinguiſh people of faſhion ; and without which alt 
moral virtues, and all acquired learning, are of 
no ſort of uſe in Courts and de beau monde; on the 
contrary, I am not ſure if they are not an hin- 
drance. They are feared and diſliked in thoſe 
places, as too ſevere, if not ſmoothed and intro- 
duced by the graces ; but of theſe graces, of this 
neceſſary beau vernts, it ſeems there are til] quelques © 
couches gut manquent. Now, pray let me afk you, cooly 
and ſeriouſly, Pourquoi ces couches mangquent-elles ? For 
you may as eaſily take them, as you may wear more 
or leſs powder in your hair, more or lefs Tace upon 
your coat, I can, therefore, account for your want- 
ing them, no other way in the world, than from 
your not being yet convinced of their full value, 
You have heard ſome Engliſh bucks ſay, *© Damn 
„ thefe finical outlandiſh airs, give me a manly, 
&« reſolute manner. They make a rout with their 
<< graces, and talk like a parcel of dancing-maſters, 
* and dreſs like a parcel of fops ; one good Eng- 
„ liſhman will beat three of them.” But let your 
own obſervation undeceive you of theſe prejudices. 
[ will give you one inſtance only, inſtead" of an 
hundred that 1 could give you, of a very ſhining 
fortune and figure, raiſed upon no other founda- 
tion whatſoever, than that of addreſs, manners, 
and graces, Between you and me (for this example 

10 . muſt 
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muſt go no farther) what do you think made our 
friend, Lord A****e, Colonel of a regiment of 
guards, Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, 
and Embaſlador to Paris; amounting, in all to ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen thouſand, pounds a year? Was 
it his birth ? No; a Dutch gentleman only. Was 
it his eſtate ? No, he had none, Was it his learn» 
ing, his parts, his political abilities, and appli- 
cation? You can anſwer theſe queſtions as cally, 
and as ſoon, as I can aſk them. What was it 
then? Many people wondered, but I do not; 
for | know, and will tell you, It was nis air, his 
addreis, his manners, and his graces, He pleaſed, 
and by pleaſing became a, favourite; and by be- 
coming a favourite became all that he has been 
ſince. Show me any one inſtance, where intrinſic 
worth and merit, uuathſted by exterior accompliſh- 
ments, have raiſed any man ſo high. You know 
the Duc de Richelieu, now: Marechal, Cordon bleu, 
Gentilhomme de la Chambre, twice kmbaſlador, &c. 
By what means ? Not by the purity of his charac- 
ter, the depth of his knowledge, or any uncom- 
mon penetration and ſagacity. Women alone 
tormed and raiſed him. The Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy took a fancy to him, and had him before 
he was ſixteen years old; this put him in fa- 
ſhion among the beau monde: and the late Regent's 
eldeit daughier, now Madame de Modene, took 
him next, and was near marrying him. Theſe 
early connections with women of the firſt diftinc- 

X 3 tion, 
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tion, gave him thoſe manners, graces, and addreſs, 
which you ſee he has; and which, I can aſſure 
you, are all that he has; for, ſtrip him of them, 
and he will be one of the pooreſt men in Europe, 
Man or woman cannot reſiſt an engaging exterior; 
it will pleaſe, it will make its way. You want, it 
ſeems, but quelques couches ;- for God's ſake, loſe no 
time in getting them; and now you have gone ſo 
farg complete the work. Think of nothing elſe 
till that work is finiſhed : unwearied application 
will bring about any thing; and ſurely your appli- 
cation can never be ſo well employed as upon that 
object, which is abſolutely neceſlary to facilitate all 
. others. With-your knowledge and parts, if adorn- 
ed by manners and graces, what may you not hope 
one day to be? But without them, you will be in 
the ſituation of a man who ſhould be very fleet of 
one leg, but very lame of the other. He could not 
run, the lame leg would check and clog the well . 
which would be very near uſeleſs. 

From my original plan for your education, I 
meant to make you un homme univerſe] ; what de- 
pended upon me is executed, the little that remains 
undone depends ſingly upon you. Do not then diſ- 
appoint, when you can ſo eaſily gratify me. It is 
your own intereſt which I am preſſing you to purſue, 
and it is the only return that I deſire for all the care 
and aftection of, Yours, | 


LETTER 
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London, May the ziſt, O. 8. 1732. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE world is the book, and the only one 
to which, at preſent, I would have you ap- 
ply yourſelf; and the thorough knowledge of it 
will be of more uſe to you, than all the books 
that ever were read. Lay aſide the beſt book 
wheneyer you can go into the beſt company; and 
depend upon it, you change for the better, How- 
ever, as the moſt tumultuous/life, whether of buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure, leaves ſome vacant moments 
every day, in which a book is the refuge of a 
rational being, I mean now to point out to you 
the method of employing thoſe moments (which 
will and ought to be but few) in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner. Throw away none of your time 
upon thoſe trivial futile books, publiſhed by idle or 
neceſſitous authors, for the amuſement of idle and 
ignorant readers: ſuch ſort of books ſwarm and buzz 
about one every day; flap them away, they have 
no ſting. Certum pete finem, have ſome one object 
for thoſe leiſure moments, and purſue that obje&t © 
invariably till you have attained it; and then take 
ſome other. For inſtance, conſidering your deſ- 
tination, I would adviſe you to ſingle out the moſt 
remarkable and intereſting æras of modern hiſtory, 
and confine all your reading to that Era. If you 
X 4 pitch 
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tion, gave him thoſe manners, graces, and addreſs, 
which you ſee he has; and which, I can aſſure 
you, are all that he has; for, ſtrip him of them, 
and he will be one of the pooreſt men in Europe, 
Man or woman cannot reſiſt an engaging exterior; 
it will pleaſe, it will make its way. You want, it 
ſeems, but quelques couches 3 for God's ſake, loſe no 
time in getting them; and now you have gone ſo 
farg complete the work. Think of nothing elſe 
till that work is finiſhed : unwearied application 
will bring about any thing ; and ſurely your appli- 
cation can never be ſo well employed as upon that 
object, which is abſolutely neceſſary to facilitate all 
. others. With your knowledge and parts, if adorn- 
ed by manners and graces, what may you not hope 
one day to be? But without them, you will be in 
the ſituation of a man who ſhould be very fleet of 
one leg, but very lame of the other. He could not 
run, the lame leg would check and clog the well one, 
which would be very near uſeleſs. 
From my original plan for your education, 1 
meant to make you un homme univerſe] ; what de- 
pended upon me is executed, the little that remains 
- undone depends ſingly upon you. Do not then diſ- 
appoint, when you can ſo eaſily gratify me. It is 
your own intereſt which I am preſling you to purſue, 
and it is the only return that I deſire for all the care 
and affection of, Yours, no! 
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LETTER CCXLVIIL 


t | London, May the z1ſt, 0. 8. 1732. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE world is the book, and the only one 

to which, at preſent, I would have you ap- 

ply yourſelf; and the thorough knowledge of it 
will be of more uſe to you, than all the books 
that ever were read. Lay aſide the beſt book 
wheneyer you can go into the beſt company; and 
depend upon it, you change for the better. How- 
ever, as the moſt tumultuous life, whether of buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure, leaves ſome vacant moments 
every day, in which a book is the refuge of a 
rational being, I mean now to point out to you 
the method of employing thoſe moments (which 
will and ought to be but few) in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner, Throw away none of your time 
upon thoſe trivial futile books, publiſhed by idle or 
neceſſitous authors, for the amuſement of idle and 
ignorant readers: ſuch ſort of books ſwarm and buzz 
about one every day; flap them away, they have 
no ſting. Certum pete finem, have ſome one object 
for thoſe leiſure moments, and purſue that object 
invariably till you have aftained it; and then take 
ſome other. For inſtance, conſidering your deſ- 
tination, I would adviſe you to ſingle out the moſt 
remarkable and intereſting æras of modern hiſtory, 
and confine all your reading to that Era. If you 
X 4 pitch 
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piteh upon the Treaty of Munſter, (and that is 
the proper period to begin with, in the courſe 
which I am now recommending) do not interrupt 
it by dipping and deviating into other books, un- 
relative to it: but conſult only the moſt authentic 
hiſtories, letters, memoirs, and negotiations, rela- 
tive to that great tranſaction; reading and com- 
paring them, with all that caution and diſtruſt 
which Lord Bolingbroke recommends to you, in a 
better manner, and in better words than I can. 
The next period, worth your particular knowledge, 
is the treaty of the Pyrences ; which was calcu- 
lated to lay, and in effect did lay, the foundation of 
the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon to the 
Crown of Spain. Purſue that in the ſame man- 
ner, ſingling, out of the millions of volumes written 
upon that occaſion, the two or three moſt authentic 
ones; and particularly letters, which are the beſt 
authorities in matters of negotiation, Next come 
the Treaties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick, poſtſeripts 
in a manner to thoſe of Munſter and the Pyre- 
neces. Thoſe two tranſactions have had great light 
thrown upon them by the publication of many au- 
thentic and original letters and pieces. The con- 
ceſſions made at the Treaty of Ryſwick, by the | 
then triumphant Lewis the XIVth, aſtoniſhed: all | 
thoſe who viewed things only ſuperficially; but, 
I ſhould think, muſt have been eaſily accounted t 
\ 
N 


for by thoſe who knew the ſtate of the kingdom 
of Spain, as well as of the health of its King, Charles 
the 
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the IId, at that time. The interval between the 
concluſion of the peace of Ryſwiek, and the 
breaking out of the great war in 10a, though a 
ſhort, is a molt intereſting one. Every week of it 
almoſt produced ſome great, event. Two Par- 
tition Treaties, the death of the King of Spain, 
his unexpected Will, and the acceptance of it by 
Lewis the XIVth, in violation of the ſecond treaty 
of Partition, juſt ſigned and ratified by him: Phi- 
lip the Vth, quietly and chearfully received in 
Spain, and. acknowledged as King of it, by moſt 
of thoſe Powers, who afterwards joined in an alli- 
ance to dethrone him. I cannot, help making this 
obſervation upon that occaſion ; That character has 
often more to do in great tranſactions, than pru- 
dence and ſound policy: for Lewis the XIVth gra- 
tified his perſonal pride, by giving a Bourbon King 
to Spain, at the expence of the true intereſt of 
France; which would have acquired much more 
I ſolid and permanent ſtrength by the addition of 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorraine, upon the foot of the 
ſecond Partition Treaty; and 1 think it was for- 
tunate for Europe that he preferred the Will. 
It is true, he might hope to influence his grand- 
ſon; but he could never expect that his Bourbon 
poſterity in France ſhould influence his Bourbon 
poſterity in Spain; he knew too well how weak 
the ties of blood are among men, and how much 
weaker ſtill they are among Princes. The Me- 
moirs of Count Harrach, and of Las Torres, give a 


good 
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good deal of light into the tranſaQions of the 
Court of Spain, previous to the death of that 
weak King; and the letters of the Maréchal d' Har- 
court, then the French Embaſſador in Spain, of 
which I have authentic copies in manuſcript; from 
the year 1698 to 1701, have cleared up that 
whole affair to me. I keep that book fot you. 
It appears by thoſe letters, that the imprudent 
conduct of the Houſe of Auſtria, 'with regard to 
the King and Queen of Spain, and Madame Berlips, 
her favourite, together with the knowledge of the 
Partition Treaty, which incenſed all Spain, wete 
the true and only reaſons of the Will in favour 
of the Duke of Anjou. Cardinal Portocatrero, 
nor any of the Grandees, were bribed by France, 
as was generally reported and believed at that time; 
which confirms Voltaire's anecdote upon that. ſub. 
jet, Then opens a new ſcene and a new century: 
Lewis the XIVth's good fortune forſakes him, till 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
make him amends for all the miſchief they had 
done him, by making the allies refuſe the terms 
of peace offered by him at Gertruydenberg, How 
the diſadvantageous peace of Utrecht was afterwards 
brought on, you have lately read ; and you cannot 
inform yourſelf too minutely of all thoſe -circum- 
ſtances, that treaty being the freſheſt ſource, from 
whence the late tranſactions of Europe have flowed. 
The alterations which have ſince happened, whether 
by wars or treaties, are ſo recent, that all the writ- 
ten 
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ten accounts are to be helped out, proved, or con- 
tradicted, by the oral ones of almoſt every informed 
perſon, of a certain age or rank in life. For the 
facts, dates, and original pieces of this century, you 
will find them in Lamberti, till the year 9 5, n 
after that time in Rouſſet's Recueil. 

I do not mean that you ſhould plod hours to- 
gether in reſearches of this kind; no, you may 
employ your time more uſefully: but I mean, that 
you ſhould make the moſt of the moments you 
do employ, by method, and the purſuit of one 
ſingle object at a time; nor ſhould I call it a di- 
greſſion from that object, if, when you meet with 
claſhing and jarring pretenſions of different Prin- 
ces to the ſame thing, you had immediately re- 
courſe to other books, in which thoſe ſeveral 
pretenſions were clearly ſtated ;' on the contrary, 
that is the only way of remembering thoſe conteſted 
LW rights and claims: for, were a man to read tout de 
: fatto Schwederus's Theatrum Pretenſionum, he would 
only be confounded by the variety, and remem- 
ber none of them; whereas, by examining them 
occaſionally, as they happen to occur, either in the 
courſe of your Biſtorical reading, or as they are 
agitated in your own times, you will retain them, 
by connecting them with thoſe hiſtorical facts which 
occaſioned your inquiry, For example, had you 
read, in the courſe of two or three folios of Pre- 
tenſions, thoſe, among others, of the two kings 
of England and Prufſia to Oft Friſe, it is im- 
poſſible 
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poſſible that you ſhould have remembered them; 
but now that they are become the debated ob- 
| ject at the Dyet at Ratiſbon, and the topic of. all 
political converſations, if you conſult both books 
and perſons concerning them, and inform your- 
ſelf thoroughly, you will never forget them En 
long as you live. You will hear a great deal of 
them on one ſide, at Hanover ; and as much on 
the other ſide, afterwards, at Berlin : hear both 
fides, and form your own opinion; but diſpute with 
neither. 

Letters from foreign Miniſters to their Courts 
and from their Courts to them, are, if genuine, the 
beſt and moſt authentic records you can read, as far 
as they go. Cardinal d'Offat's, Preſident 7 
nin's, D' Eſtrade's, Sir William Temple” 5, Will not 
only inform your mind, but form your ſtyle ; which, 
in letters of buſineſs, ſhould be very plain and 
ſimple, but, at the ſame time, exceedingly clear, 
correct, and pure. 

All that I have ſaid may be reduced to theſe 
two or three plain principles; iſt, That you ſhould 
now read very little, but converſe a great deal: 
2dly, To read no uſeleſs, unprofitable books; 
and 3dly, That thoſe which you do read, may all 
tend to a certain object, and be relative to, and 
conſequential of each other. In this method, halt 
an hour's reading every day, will carry you a greft 
way. People ſeldom know how to employ their 


time to the beſt advantage, till they have tos little 
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left to employ ; 3 but if, at your age, in the begin 
ning of life, people would but conſider the value | 
of it, and put every moment to intereſt, it is incre- 
dible what an additional fund of knowledg e and 
pleaſure ſuch an ceconomy would bring i in, Jn look 
back with regret upon that large ſum f time, 
which, in my youth, z 3 laviſhed away idly, without 
either improvement or pleaſure. Take warning | be- 
times, and enjoy every moment; pleaſures do not 
commonly laſt ſo long as life, 488 therefore ſhould 
not be neglected; and the longeſt life is too ſhort 
for knowledge, conſequently every moment is pre- 
cious. 

Lam ſurpriſed at having received no letter from 
you ſince you left Paris. I ſtill direct this to Straſ- 
burgh, as I did my two laſt. I ſhall direct my next 
to the poſt-houſe at Maience, unleſs I receive, in the 
mean time, contrary inſtructions from you. Adieu! 
Remember les attentions : they muſt be your paſſ SRD 
into good company, - 


4 * — 
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LETTER ccxlax. 


| London, June the 23d, O. S. 17 75%. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, I 


Direct this letter to Maience, where I think i it is 
likely to meet you, ſuppoſing, as I do, that you 
ſtaid three weeks at Manheim after the date of your 
laſt from thence; but ſhould you have ſtaid longer 
at Manheim, to which I have no objection, it will 
Walt 


/// 
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wait for you at Maience, Maience will not, I be- 
lieve, have charms to detain you above a week; fo 
that reckon you will be at Bonn at the end of July, 
N. 8. There you may ſtay juſt as little or as long 
as you pleaſe, and then proceed to Hanover. 

LT had a letter by the laſt poſt, from a relation ot 
mine at Hanover, Mr. Stanhope Aſpinwall, who is 
in the Duke of Newcaſtle's office, and has lately 
been appointed the King's Miniſter to the Dey of 
Algiers; a poſt which, notwithſtanding your views 
of foreign affairs, I believe you do not envy him. 
He tells me in that letter, there are very good lodg- 
ings to be had at one Mrs. Meyers', the next door 
to the Duke of Newcaſtle's, which he offers to take 
for you: I have deſired him to do it, in caſe Mrs. 
Meyers will wait for you till the latter end of Au- 
ouſt, or the beginning of September, N. S. which, 
I ſuppoſe, is about the time when you will be at 
Hanover. You will find this Mr. Aſpinwall of 
great uſe to you there. He will exert himſelf to 
the utmoſt to ſerve you : he has been twice or thrice 
at Hanover, and knows all the allires there : he is 
very well with the Duke of Newcaſtle, and will 
puff you there. Moreover, if you have a mind to 


work as a volunteer in that bureau, he will aſſiſt and 


inform you. In ſhort, he is a very honeſt, ſenſible, 
and informed man: mais ne paie pas beaucoup de ja 
figure; il abuſe mime du privilege qu ont les hammes 


dttre laids; et il ne ſera pas en reſte, avec les LN et. 


les Leopards qu'il trouvera a Alger. 


1 
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As you are intirely maſter of the time when you 


will leave Bonn, and go to Hanover, ſo are you 


maſter to ſtay at Hanover as long as you pleaſe, 
and to go from thence where you pleaſe; provided 
that at Chriſtmas you are at Berlin, for the begin- 
ning of the Carnival: this I would not have you ſay 
at Hanover, conſidering the mutual diſpoſition of 
thoſe two Courts; but, when any body aſks you 
where you are to go next, ſay, that you propoſe 
rambling in Germany, at Brunſwick, Caſſel, c. 
till the next ſpring; when you intend to be in 
Flanders, in your way-to England. I take Berlin, 
at this time, to be the politeſt, the moſt ſhining, 
and the moſt uſeful Court in Europe for a young 
fellow to be at: and therefore I would upon no 
account not have you there, for at leaſt a couple of 
months of the Carnival. If you are as well re- 
ceived, and paſs your time as well, at Bonn, as I 
believe you will, I would adviſe you to remain there 

I till about the 20th of Auguſt, N. S.; in four days 
more you will be at Hanover, As for your ſtay 
there, it muſt be ſhorter or longer, according to 
certain circumſtances which you know , ſuppoling 
them at the beſt, then ſtay till within a week or ten 
days of the King's return to England ; but ſup- 
poling them at the worft, your ſtay muſt not be 
too ſhort, for reaſons which you alſo know: no re- 
ſentment muſt either appear or be ſuſpeRted ; there- 
fore, at worſt, I think you muſt remain there a 


month, and at beſt, as long as ever you pleaſe. ut 


7 I am 
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I am convinced that all will turn out very well-for 
you there. Every body is engaged or inclined to 
help you; the Miniſters, both Engliſh and Ger- 
man, the principal Ladies, and moſt of the foreign 
Miniſters; ſo that I may apply to you nullum nu- 
men abeſt, ſi ſit prudentia. Du Perron will, I believe, 
be back there, from Turin, much about the time 
you get thither: pray be very attentive to him, and 
connect yourſelf with him as much as ever you can; 
for beſides that he is a very pretty and well-inform- 
ed man, he is very much in faſhion at Hanover, is per- 
ſonally very well with the King, and certain Ladies; 
ſo that a viſible intimacy and connection with him 
will do you credit and ſervice. Pray cultivate 
Monſieur Hop, the Dutch Miniſter, who has always 
been very much my friend, and will, I am ſure, be 
yours: his manners, it is true, are not very en- 
gaging ; he is rough, but he is ſincere. It is very 
uſeful ſometimes to ſee the things which one 
ought to avoid, as it is right to ſee very often 
thoſe which one ought to imitate 3 and my friend 
Hop's manners will frequently point out to you 
what yours ought to be by the rule of contraries. 

| Congreve points out a ſort of critics, to whom he 
ſays that we are duubly obliged. 


Rules for good writing they with pains indite, 
Then ſhew us what is bad, by what they write. 


It is certain that Monſieur Hop, with the beſt 


heart i in the world, and a thouſand good qualities, 
has 
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has a thouſand enemies, and hardly a friend; any 
from the We of his manners. A roc 
| 1 * dbes 
N. B. 1 heartily wiſh you ow have ſtayed long 
enough at Manheim, to have been ſeriouſly and 
deſperately in love with Madame de Faxis; who 
1 ſuppoſe is a proud, inſolent fine Lady, and who 
would conſequently have expected attentions little 
ſhort of adoration : nothing would do you more 
good than ſuch a paſſion; and I live in hopes that 
ſomebody or other will be able to excite ſuch a one 
in you: your hour may not yet be come, but it 
will come. Love has been not unaptly compared 
to the ſmall-pox, which moſt people have ſooner or 
later. Iphigenia had a wonderful effect upon 
Cimon; I wiſh ſome Hanover * may try . 
ſkill upon you. * 2 = 
I recommend to you 1 gein, though I have von 
ready done it twice or thrice, to ſpeax German, 
even affectedly, while you are at Hanover; which 
will ſhow that you prefer that language, and be of 
more uſe to you there with ſomebody, than you can 
imagine. When you carry my letters to Monſieur 
Münchauſen, and Monſieur Schwiegeldt, addreſs 
yourſelf to them in German; the latter ſpeaks 
French very well, but the former extremely ill. 
Show great attention to Madame Münchauſen's 
daughter, Who is a great favourite“: theſe little 
trifles pleaſe mothers, and ſometimes fathers, ex- 
tremely. Obſerve and you will find, almoſt uni- 
Vor. III. W verſally, 
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verſally, that the leaſt things either pleaſe or dif. 
pleaſe moſt ; becauſe they neceſſarily imply, either 
a very ſtrong defire of obliging, or an unpardon- 
able indifference about it. I will give you a ridi- 
culous inſtance enough of this truth, from my 
own experience. When I was Embaſſador the/firſt 
time in Holland, Comte de Waſſenaer and his wife, 
people of the firſt rank and conſideration, had 'a 
little boy of about three years old, of whom they 
were exceedingly fond: in order to make my court 
to them, I was fo toa, and uſed to take the child 
often upon my lap, and play with him. One day 
his noſe was very ſnotty, upon which I took out 
my bandkerchief and wiped it for him; this raiſed 


a loud laugh, and they called me a very handy | 


' nurſe ; but the father and mother were ſo pleaſed 
with it, that to this day it is an anecdote in the 


family ; and I never receive a Letter from Comte. 


Waſſenear, but he makes me the compliments da 
morveux que j ai monche autrefors : who, by the way, 
I am aſſured, is now the prettieſt young fellow in 
Holland, Where one would gain people, remember 
that nothing is little, Adieu ! 
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I am perſuaded, attend to the minuteſt circumſtances 
of addreſs and behaviour, particularly during your 
ſtay at Hanover, which (I will repeat it, though I 
have ſaid it often to you already) is the moſt im- 
portant preliminary period of your whole life. No- 
body in the world is more exact in all points of good- 
breeding, than the King ; and it is the part of 
every man's character that he informs himſelf of firſt. 
The leaſt negligence, or the ſlighteſt inattention, re- 
ported to him, may do you infinite prejudice ; as 

their contraries would ſervice. 

If Lord Albemarle (as I believe he did) truſted 
you with the ſecret affairs of his department, let 
the Duke of Newcaſtle know that he did ſo ; which 
will be an inducement to him to truſt you too, and 
poſſibly to employ you in affairs of conſequence; 
Tell him,, that, though you are 'young, you know 
the importance of ſecrecy in buſineſs, and can keep 
a ſecret z that I have always inculcated this doctrine 
into you, and have moreover ſtrictly forbidden you 
ever to communicate, even to me, any matters of 
a ſecret nature, which you may happen to be truſted 
with in the courſe of buſineſs. | 

As for buſineſs, I think I can truſt you to your- 
ſelf ; but I wiſh 1 could ſay as much for you with 
regard to thoſe. exterior accompliſhments, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to ſmooth and ſhorten the 
way to it. Half the buſineſs is done, when one 
has gained the heart and the affections of thoſe with. 
whom one is to tranſact it. Air and addreſs muſt 
Ae | begin, 
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begin, manners and attention muſt finiſh that work, 
I will let you into one ſecret concerning myſelf ; 
which is, that I owe much more of the ſucceſs 
which I have had in the world, to my manners, than 
to any ſuperior degree of merit or knowledge, I 

deſired to pleaſe, and I neglected none of the means. 
This, I can aſſure you, without any falſe modeſty, 
is the truth. You bave more knowledge than I had 
at your age, but then had much more attention 
and good-breeding than you. Call it vanity, if you 
pleafe, and poſſibly it was ſo; but my great object 
was to make every man I met with like me, and 
every woman love me. I often ſucceeded ; but 
why ? By taking great pains ; for otherwiſe J never 
mould; my figure by no means entitled me to it, 
and I had certainly an up-hill game: whereas your 
countenance would help you, if you made the moſt 
of it, and proſcribed for ever the guilty, gloomy, 
and funereal part of it. Dreſs, addreſs, and air, 
would become your beſt countenance, and make 
your little figure paſs very well. 

. If you have time to read, at Hanover, pray let 
the books you read be all relative to the hiſtory and 
conſtitution of that country; which I would have 
you know as correctly as any Hanoverian in the 
whole. Electorate, Inform yourſelf of the powers 
of the States, and of the nature and extent of the 
ſeveral Judicatures ; the particular articles of trade 
and commerce of Bremen, Harburg, and Stade; 
the details and value of the mines of the Hartz. 
＋ 4 10 NO Two 
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merit together will do every thing. Favour at 
Courts depends upon ſo many, ſuch trifling, ſuch 
unexpected, and unforeſeen events, that a good 
Courtier muſt attend to every circumſtance, how- 
ever little, that either does, or can happen; he 
muſt have no abſences, no diſtractions; he muſt 
not ſay, I did not mind it; who would have 
„ thought it?“ He ought both to have minded, and 
to have thought it. A chamber-maid has ſome- 
times cauſed revolutions in Courts, which have pro- 
duced others in Kingdoms. Were I to makt my 
way to favour in a Court, I would neither wilfully, 
nor by negligence, give a dog or a cat there reaſon 
to diſlike me. I'wo pres grieches, well inſtructed, 
you know, made the fortune of de Luines with 
Lewis XIII. Every ftep a man makes at Court, 
requires as much attention and circumſpection, as 
thoſe which were made formerly between hot 
plough-ſhares, in the Ordeal, or fiery trials; 
which, in thoſe times of ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, were looked upon as demonſtrations of inno- 
cence or guilt, Lire& your principal battery, at 
Hanover, at the D— of N 's: there are 
many very weak places in that citadel; where, 
with a very little ſkill, you cannot fail making- a 
great impreſſion. Aſk for his orders, in every 
thing you do; talk Auſtrian and Antigallican 
to him; and, as ſoon as you are upon à foot of 
talking eaſily to him, tell him en badinant, that his 
ſill and ſucceſs in thirty or forty elections in 

V2 | England, 
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England, leave you no reaſon' to doubt of his 
carrying his Election for Frankfort; and that you 
look upon the Archduke as his Member for the 
Empire. In his hours of feſtivity and compota- 
tion, drop, that he puts you in mind of what Sir 
William Temple ſays of the Penſionary de Wit; 
who at that time governed half Europe; that 
he appeared at balls, aſſemblies, and public places, 
as if he had nothing elſe to do, or to think of. 
When he talks to you upon foreign affairs, - which 
he will often do, ſay, that you really cannot pre- 
ſume to give any opinion of your own upon thoſe 
matters, looking upon yourſelf, at preſent, only as 
a poltſcript to the corps diplomatigue ; but that, if 
his Grace will be pleaſed to make you, an addi- 
tional volume to it, thovgh but in duodecimo, you 
will do your beſt, that he ſhall neither be aſhamgd . 
nor repent of it. He loves to have a favourite, 
and to open himſelf to that favourite: he has now 
no ſuch perſon with him; the place is vacant, and 
if you have dexterity you may fill it. In one 
thing alone, do not humour him; I mean drink- 
ing; for as I belicve you have never yet been 
drunk, you do not yourſelf know how you can 
bear your wine, and what a little too much of it 
may make you do or ſay: you might poſſibly kick 
down all you had done before, 

You do not love gaming, and I thank God. hoe, 
it; but at Hanover I would have you ſhow, and 
profeſs, a particular diſlike to play, ſo as to decline 

| it, 
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it upon all occaſions, unleſs where one may be 
wanted to make a fourth at whiſt or quadrille ; and 
then take care to declare it the reſult of your com- 
plaiſance, not of your inclinations. Without fuch 
precaution, you may very poſſibly be ſuſpected, tho? 

unjuſtly, of loving play, upon account of my for- 
mer paſlion for it; and ſuch a ſuſpicion would do 
you a great deal of hurt, eſpecially with the King, 
who deteſts gaming. I muſt end this abruptly. God 
bleſs you! 


LEFT TE R CCI. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

ERSATILITY as a Courtier, may be al- 

moſt deciſive to you hereafter ; that is, it may 
conduce to, or retard your preferment | in your own 
deſtination. The firſt reputation goes a great wayg 
and if you fix a good one at Hanover, it will operate 
| alſo to your advantage in England. The trade 
of a Courtier is as much a trade, as that of a ſhoe- 
maker; and he who applies himſelf the moſt, will 
work the beſt : the only difficulty is to diſtinguiſh 
(what I am ſure you have ſenſe enough to diſtin- 
guiſh) between the right and proper qualifications 
and their kindred faults ; for there is but a line be- 
tween every perſection 28 neighbouring imper- 
fection. As for example, you muſt be extremely 
V4 well- bred 
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well-bred and polite, but without the troubleſome 
forms and ſtiffneſs of ceremony. You muſt be re- 
ſpectful and aſſenting, but without being ſeryile and 
abject, You muſt be frank, but without indifcre- 
tion, and cloſe, without being coſtive. You muſt 
keep up dignity of character, without the leaft 
pride of birth, or rank. You muſt be gay, with+ 
in all the bounds of decency and reſpect; and 
grave without the affectation of wiſdom, which 
does not become the age of twenty, You muſt 
be eſſentially ſecret, without being dark and myſte- 
rious. You muſt be firm, and even bold, but with 
great ſeeming modeſty, 

With theſe qualifications, which, by the way, 
are all in your own power, I will anſwer for your 
ſucceſs, not only at Hanover, but at any Court in 
Europe. And I am not ſorry that you begin your 
apprenticeſhip at a little one; becauſe you muſt be 
more circumſpect, and more upon your guard there, 
than at a great one, where every little thing is not 
known, nor reported. 

When you write to me, or to any body elſe, from 
thence, take care that your letters contain commen- 
dations of all you ſee and hear there; for they will 
moſt of them be opened and read: but, as frequent 
Couriers will come from Hanover to England, you 
may ſometimes write to me without reſerve; and put 
your letters into a very little box, which you may 
ſend ſafely by ſome of them. 

I muſt not omit mentioning to you, that, at the 
Duke 
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Duke of Newceaſtle's table, where you will fre- 
quently dine, there is a great deal of drinking; 
be upon your-guard againſt it, both upon account 
of your health, which would not-bear it, and of the 
conſequences of your being fluſtered and heated with 
wine: it might engage you in ſcrapes and frolics, 
which the King (who is a very ſober man himſelf) 
deteſts, On the other hand, you ſhould not ſeem 
too grave and too wile to drink like the reſt of the 
company; therefore uſe art: mix water with your 
wine; do not drink all that is in the glaſs; and 
if detected, and preſſed to drink more, do not cry 
out ſobriety; but ſay that you have lately been 
out of order, that you are ſubject to inflammatory 
complaints, and that you muſt beg to be excuſed 
for the preſent. A young fellow ought to be 
wiſer than he ſhould ſeem to be; and an old fel- 
low ought to ſeem wiſe whether he really be ſo or 
not. | , 

During your ſtay at Hanover, I would have you 
make two or three excurſions to parts of that Elec- 
torate: the Hartz, where the filver mines are; 
Gottingen, for the univerſity; Stade, for what 
commerce there is. You ſhould alſo go to Zell. In 
ſhort, ſee every thing that is to be ſeen there, and 
inform yourſelf well of all the details of that coun- 
try. Go to Hamburgh for three or four days, know 
the conſtitution of that little Hanſeatic Republic, 
and inform yourſelf well of the nature of the King 
of Denmark's pretenſions to it. 

If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, 
I would 
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I would have you make it your head-quartery, 
till about a week or ten days before the King 
Jeaves it ; and then go to Brunſwick, which though 
a little, is a very polite pretty Court. You may 
ſtay there a fortnight or three weeks, as you like 
it; and from thence go to Caſſel, and there ſtay 
till you go to Berlin; where I would have you 
be by Chriſtmas. At Hanover you will very eaſily 
get good letters of recommendation to Brunſwick 
and to Caſſel. You do not want any to Berlin; 
however, I will ſend you one for Voltaire. A propos 
of Berlin; be very reſerved and cautious, while at 
Hanover, as to that King and that country ; both 
which are deteſted, becauſe feared by every body 
there, from his Majeſty down to the meaneſt pea- 
fant: but however, they both extremely deſerve 
your utmoſt attention ; and you will fee the arts 
and wiſdom of government better in that country, 
now, than in any other in Europe. You may ſtay 
three months at Berlin, if you like it, as I believe 
you will ; and after that I hope we ſhall meet here 

again. | 
Of all the places in the world (I repeat it once 
more) eſtabliſh a good reputation at Hanover, 
et faites vous valoir la, autant qu'il eft poſſible, par 
le Brillant, les mani.res, et les graces. Indeed it is 
of the greateſt importance to you, and will make 
any future application to the King in your, be- 
half very eaſy. He is more taken by thoſe little 
things, than any man, or even woman, that I ever 
knew in my life: and I. ds not wonder at _ 
n 
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In ſhorty exert to the utmoſt all your means and 
powers to pleaſe; and remember, that he who pleaſes 
the moſt, will riſe the ſooneſt, and the higheſt. Try 
but once the pleafure and advantage of pleaſing, and 
Iwill anſwer, that you" will never more e neglect the 
means. 

] fend you herewith two letters, the one to 
Monfieur Munchauſen, the other to Monfieur' 
Schwiegeldt, an old friend of mine, and a very ſen- 
ſible knowing man. They will both, I am ſure, 
be extremely civil to you, and carry you into the 
beſt company ; and then it is your buſineſs to pleaſe 
that company. I never was more anxious about 
any period of your life, than 1 am about this your 
Hanover expedition, it being of ſo much more con- 
ſequence. to you than any other. If | hear from 
themce, that you are liked and loved there, for your 
air, your manners, and addreſs, as well as eſteemed 
for your knowledge, I ſhall' be the happieſt man in 
the world; judge then what 1 muſt be, if it happens 
otherwiſe. Adieu 
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London, July the zit, "Ws S, 17586 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


V my calculation, this letter may probably 
arrive at Hanover three or four days before 
you; and as Iam ſure of its arriving there ſafe, it 
tall contain the moſt material points that I have 
mentioned 
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mentioned in my ſeveral letters to you ſince you left 
Paris, as if you had received but few of them, which 
may very probably be the caſe, | 

As for your ſtay at Hanover, it muſt not 
in all events be leſs than a month; but, if things 
turn out to your ſatisfaction, it may be juſt as long 
as you pleaſe. From thence you may go where- 
ever you like; for I have ſo good an opinion of 
your judgment, that I think you will combine and 
weigh all circumſtances, and chooſe the propereſt 
places. Would you ſaunter at ſome of the ſmall 
Courts, as Brunſwick, Caſſel, Sc. till the Car- 
nival at Berlin? You are maſter, Would you paſs 
a couple of months at Ratiſbon, which might not 
be ill employed? A la bonne heure. Would you go 
to Bruſſels, ſtay a month or two there with Day- 
rolles, and from thence to Mr. Yorke; at the Hague? 
With all my heart. Or, laſtly, would you go to 
Copenhagen and Stockholm? Ella & anche Padrone : 
chooſe intirely for yourſelf, without any farther in- 
ſtructions from me; only let me know your deter- 
mination in time, that I may ſettle your credit, in 
caſe you go to places where at preſent you have 
none. Your object ſhould be to ſee the mores mul- 
torum hominum et urbes; begin and end it where you 
pleaſe, 

By what you have already ſeen of the German 
Courts, I am ſure you muſt have obſerved that they 
ar much more nice and ſcrupulous, in points of 
ceremony, reſpect, and attention, than the greater 
Courts of France and England. You will ws 

| am 
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London, June the 6th, 0. 8. 1755 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 


\ 8 I have reaſon to fear, from your laſt letter 
of the 18th, N. S. from Manheim, that all, 


or at leaſt moſt of my letters to you, ſince you left 
Paris, have miſcarried; I think it requiſite, at all 
events, to repeat in this, the neceſfary parts of thoſe 
ſeveral letters, as far as they telate to your mans 
motions. 

I ſuppoſe that this will either find you, or be 
but a few days before you at Bonn, where it is di- 
rected; and I fuppoſe too, that you have fixed your 
time for going from thence to Hanover. If things 
turn out well at Hanover, as in my opinion they will, 
Chi fla bene non fi muova, ſtay there till a week or 
ten days before the King ſets out for England ; ; 
but, ſhould they turn out ill, which I cannot ima- 
gine, ſtay however a month, that your departure 
may not ſeem a ſtep of diſcontent or peeviſhneſs; 
the very ſuſpicion of which is by all means to be 
avoided, Whenever you leave Hanover, be it 
ſooner or later, where would you go? Ella 2 Pa- 
drone, and I give you your choice: Would you 
paſs the months of November and December at 
Brunſwick, Caſſel, &c. ? Would you chuſe to go 
for a couple of months to Ratiſbon, where you 
would be very well recommended to, and treated 

1 TE by 
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by the King's Electoral Miniſter, the Baron de 
Behr, and where you would improve your jus pub- 
licum ? Or would you rather go directly to Ber- 
lin, and ftay there till the end of the Carnival? 
Two or three months at Berlin are, conſidering all 
circumſtances, neceſſary for you; and the Carnival 
months are the beſt ; pour le reſte decidez en dernier 
reſſort, et ſans appel comme d abus. Let me only 
know your decree, when you have formed it. Your 
good or ill ſucceſs at Hanover will have a very 
great influence upon your ſubſequent character, 
figure, and fortune in the world; therefore I con- 
feſs, that I am more anxious about it, than ever 
bride was on her wedding-night, when wiſhes, 
hopes, fears, and doubts, tumultuouſly agitate, 
pleaſe, and terrify her. It is your firſt criſis: the cha- 
rater which you acquire there, will, more or leſs, 
be that which will abide by you for the reſt of your 
life. You will be tried and judged there, not as 
a boy, but as a man; and from that moment there 
is no appeal for character: it is fixed. To form 
that character advantageouſly, you have three ob- 
jects particularly to attend to: your character as 
a man of morality, truth, and honour; your know- 
ledge in the objects of your deſtination, as a man 
of buſineſs; and your engaging and inſinuating 
addreſs, air, and manners, as a courtier; the ſure 
and only ſteps to favour. Merit at Courts, with- 
out favour, will do little. or nothing; favour, with- 
out merit, will do a good deal; but favour and 
5 | . merit 
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Two or three ſhort books will give you the outlines 
of all theſe things; and converſation, turned upon 
thoſe ſubjects, will do the reſt, and better than 
books can. 

Remember of all things to fpeak nothing but 
German there; make it (to expreſs myfelf pedanti- 
cally) your-vernacular language; ſeem to prefer it 
to any other; call it your favourite language, and 
ſtudy to ſpeak it with purity and elegancy, if it has 
any. This will not only make you perfect in it, 
but will pleafe, and make your court there better 
than any thing. A propos of languages; Did you 
improve your Italian while you were at Paris, or 
did you forget it? Had you a maſter: there; arid 
what Italian books did you read with him? If you 
are maſter of Italian, I would have you afterwards, 
by the firſt convenient opportunity, learn Spaniſh, 
which you may very eaſily and in a very little time 
do ; you will then, in the courſe of your foreign bu- 
* never be obliged to employ, pay, or truſt any 
Tranſlator, for any European language. 

As I love to provide eventually for every thing 
that can poſſibly happen, I will ſuppoſe the worſt 
that can befall you .at Hanover, In that caſe, I 
would have you go immediately to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, and beg his Grace's advice, or rather or- 
ders, what you ſhould do; adding, that his advice wilt 
always be orders to you. You will tell him, that, 
though you are exceedingly mortified, you are much 
| leſs ſo, than you ſhould otherwiſe-be from the con- 
ſideration, 
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and could only ariſe from circumſtances, which it 
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ſideration, that, being utterly unknown to his M 
his objection. could not be perfonal to youy 


was not in your power either to prevent or remedy 
that if his Grace thought, that your continuing any 
longer there would be diſagreeable, you intreated 
him to tell you ſo; and that upon the whole; you 
referred yourſelf intirely to him, whoſe orders you 
ſhould moſt ſcrupulouſly obey. . But this precau- 
tion, I dare ſay, is ex abundanti, and will prove un- 
neceſlary ; however, it is always right to be prepared 
for all events, the worſt as well as the beſt ; it pre- 
vents hurry and ſurprize, two dangerous ſituations 
in buſineſs: for I know no one thing ſo uſeful, ſo 
neceſlary in all buſineſs, as great coolneſs, ſteadineſs; 
and ſang froid ; they give an incredible a 
over whomever one has to do with. 5 

J have received your letter of the 15th, N. 8. 5 
Malence, where I find that you have diverted-your- 
ſelf much better than I expected. I am very well ac- 
quainted with Comte Cobentzel's character, both of 
parts and buſineſs, He could have given you letters 
to Bonn, having formerly reſided there himſelf, Yow 
will not be ſo agreeably eleftrified, where this letter 

will find you, as you were both at Manheim and 
Maience; but 1 pe you may meet with a ſecond 
German Mrs. F d, who may make you for- 
get the two former ones, and practiſe your German. 
Such tranſient paffions will do you no harm; but, 
on the ne a great deal of an they will 
refine 
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_ refine your manners, and quicken your attention; 
they give a young fellow du brillant, and bring him 
into faſhion; which laſt is a great article in ſetting 
.out in the world. 


I have wrote, aboye a month ago, to Lord Alds- 
marle, to thank him for all his kindneffes to you 
but pray have you done as much? Thoſe are ids 
neceſſary attentions, which, ſhould never be omitted, 
eſpecially i in the beginning of life, when a character 
is to be eſtabliſhed. 

That ready wit which you ſo partially allow me, 
and ſo juſtly Sir Charles Williams, may create many 
admirers; but, take my word for it, it makes few 
friends, It ſhines and dazzles like the noon-day 
ſun, but, like that too, is very apt to ſcorch ; and 
therefore is always feared. The milder morning 
and evening light and heat of that planet, ſooth 
and calm our minds, Good-ſenſe, complaiſance, 
gentlenefs of manners, attentions, and graces, are 
the only things that truly engage, and durably keep 
the heart at long run. Never ſeek for wit; if it 
preſents itſelf, well and good : but even in that caſe, 
let your judgment interpoſe ; and take care that it 
be not at the expence of any body. Pope 1 2 very 
truly, 


There are whom Heaven has bleſt with ſtore of wit, 
Vet want as much again to govern it. 


And in another place, I doubt with too much truth, 


For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, | 
Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 
Vor. III. 2 The 
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The Germans are very ſeldom troubled with, any 
extraordinary ebullitions or efferveſcences of wit, 
and it is not prudent to try it upon them; Whoerer 
does, offendet ſolids. RY Wet 

Remember to write nie very minute accounts of 
all your tranſactions at H anover; for they excite both 
my impatience and anxiety. Adieu, 


C 
44d 


— 


* 
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London, Auguſt the 4th, O. S. 2758 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


AM extremely concerned at the return of your 
| old aſthmatic complaint, of which your letter 
from Caſſel of the 28th July, N. S. informs me: 
I believe it is chiefly owing to your own negligence; 
for, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
heat and agitation of travelling, I dare ſwear you 
have not taken one ſingle doſe of gentle, cooling, 
phyſic, ſince that which I made you take at Bath. 
I hope you are now better, and in better hands, 1 
mean in Dr. Hugo's at Hanover : he is certainly a 
very ſkilful phyſician, and therefore I deſire that 
you will inform him moſt minutely of your own 
caſe, from your firſt attack in Carniola to this laſt 
at Marpurgh ; and not only follow his preſcriptions 
exactly at preſent, but take his directions, with 
regard to the regimen that he would have you ob- 
ſerve to prevent the returns of this complaint; and 
in 
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in cafe of any returns, the immediate applications, 
whether external or internal, that he would have 
you make uſe of, Conſider, it is very well worth your 
while to ſubmit at preſent to any courſe of medicine 
or diet, to any reſtraint or confinement, for a time, 
in order to get rid, once for all, of ſo troubleſome 
and painful a diſtemper : the returns of which 
would equally break in upon your buſineſs or your 
pleaſures. Notwithſtanding all this, which is Ani 
ſenſe and reaſon, I much fear that, as ſoon as 

you are got out of your preſent diſtreſs, you n 
take no preventive care, by a proper ccurſe of me- 
dicines and regimen; but, like moſt people of your 
age, think it impoſſible that you ever ſhot Id be ill 
again. However, if you will not be wiſe for your 
own ſake, I deſire you will be ſo for mine, and moſt 
ſcrupulouſly obſerve Dr. Hugo' $ preſent and future 
directions. 

Hanover, where I take it for granted you are, is at 
preſent the ſeat and center of foreign negociations; 
there are Miniſters from almoſt every Court in Eu- 
rope; and you have a fine opportunity of diſplay- 
ing with modeſty, in converſation, your knowledge 
of the matters now in agitation. The chief I take 
to be the Election of the King of the Romans, 
which, though I deſpair of, I heartily wiſh were 
brought about, for two reaſons, The firſt is, that 
| think it may prevent a war upon the death of the 
preſent Emperor, who, though young and healthy, 
may poſlibly die, as young and healthy people often 

= 2 do. 
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do. The other is the very reaſon that makes ſome 
Powers oppoſe it, and others diſlike it who do not 
openly oppoſe it; I mean, that it may tend to make 
the Imperial dignity hereditary in the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria; which I heartily wiſh, together with a very 
great increaſe of power in the Empire ; till when, 
Germany will never be any thing near a match for 
France. Cardinal Richelieu ſhowed his ſuperior 
abilities in nothing more, than in thinking no pains. 
nor expence too great to break the power of the 
Houſe of Auſtria in the Empire. Ferdinand had 
certainly made himſelf abſolute, and the Empire 
conſequently formidable to France, if that Cardi- 
nal had not piouſly adopted the Proteſtant cauſe, 
and pnt the Empire, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
in pretty much the fame diſ-jointed ſituation in 
which France itſelf was before Lewis the XIth ; 
when Princes of the blood, at the head of Pro- 
vinces, and Dukes of Brittany, &c. always op- 
poſed, and often gave laws to the Crown, Nothing 
but making the Empire hereditary in the Houſe of 
Auſtria, can give it that ſtrength and efficiency, 
which I wiſh it had, for the ſake of the balance of 
power. For, while the Princes of the Empire are 
ſo independent of the Emperor, ſo divided among. 
themſelves, and ſo open to the corruption of the 
beſt bidders, it is ridiculous to expect that Germany 
ever will, or can act as a compact and welle united 
body againſt France. But as this notion of mine 
would as little pleaſe ſome of our friends, as many of 

| our 


nn 
our enemies, I would not adviſe you, though you 
ſhould be of the ſame opinion, to declare yourſelf 
too freely ſo. Could the Elector Palatine be ſatis. 
fied, which I confeſs will be difficult, conſidering 
the nature of his pretenſions, the tenaciouſneſs and 
haughtineſs of the Court of Vienna, and our ina- 
bility to do, as we have too often done, their work 
for them; I ſay, if the Elector Palatine could be 
engaged to give his-vote, I ſhould think it would 
be right to proceed to the election with a clear may» 
jority of five votes; and leave the King of Pruſſia, 
and the Elector of Cologne, to proteſt and remon- 
ſtrate as much as ever they pleaſe. The former is 
too wiſe, and the latter too weak in every reſpect, to 
act in conſequence of thoſe proteſts. The diſtracted 
ſituation of France, with its eccleſiaſtical and par- 
liamentary quarrels, not to mention the illneſs and 
poſſibly the death of the Dauphin, will make the 
King of Pruſſia, who is certainly no Frenchman in 
his heart, very cautious how he acts as one. The 
Elector of Saxony will be influenced by the King 
of Poland, who muſt be determined by Ruſſia, 
conſidering his views upon Poland, which, by the 
bye, I hope he will never obtain: I mean, as to 
making that crown hereditary in his family. As 
for his ſon's having it by the precarious tenure of 
election, by which his father now holds it, à 1s 
bonne heure. But, ſhould Poland have a good go- 
vernment under hereditary Kings, there would be 


a new devil raiſed in Europe, that I do not know 
| = 2 who 
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who could lay. I am ſure I would not. raiſe _ 
though on my own fide for the preſent., 

1 do not know how I came to trouble my head 
ſo much about politics to-day, which has been ſo 
very free from them for ſome years; I ſuppoſe it was, 
becauſe I knew that I was writing to the moſt con- 


ſummate politician of this, and his age. If berr, 
you will ſet me right; „i quid noviſti rectius tir, 


candidus imperti, &c. 
I am exceſſively impatient for your next letter, 


which I expect by the firſt poſt from Hanover, to 


remove my anxiety, as I hope it will, not only 


with regard to your health, but likewiſe to other 
things; in the mean time, in the language of a 
pedant, but with the tenderneſs of a Lern jules 


te bene valere. 


Lady Cheſterfield makes you many S 


and is much concerned at your indiſpoſition. 


eee 
A Monſieur de Voltaire pour lors a Berlin. 


A Londres, 27 d'Aout, V. 8. 1785. 


MONSIE UR, 
E m'intéreſſe infiniment à tout ce qui touche 


Monſieur Stanhope, qui aura Fhonneur de 
vous rendre cette lettre; c'eſt pourquoi je prens 
| la 
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la liberts de vous le prẽſenter; je ne peux pas lui en 
donner une preuve plus convainquante. II a beau 
coup lu il x beaucoup vu, s'il l'a bien digere voila ce 
que je ne ſcais pas; il n'a que vingt ans. IIa deja 
et6 a Berlin il y a quelques annees, et c'eſt ae 
il y retourne à preſent; car à cette heure on revient 
au Nord par les mémes raiſons, poor leſquelles oro 
alloit il n'y a pas longtems au Sut. 

Permettez, Monſieur, que * vous remereie du 
plaiſir et de l'inſtruction que m'a donné votre Hiſ- 
toire du Siécle de Louis XIV. Je ne Vai lu en- 
core que quatre fois, c'eſt que je voudrois l'oublier 
un peu avant Ja cinquieme,- mais je vois que cela 
m'eſt impoſſible; Jattendrai done Paugmentation 
que vous nous en avez promis, mais je vous ſup- 
plie de ne me la pas faite attendre longtems. Je 
croiois ſcavoir paſſablement Hiſtoire du Siẽcle de 
Louis XIV. moiennant les milliers d'Hiſtoĩ res, de 
Memoires, d' Anecdotes, Ca. que Jen avois Io, 
mais vous m'avez bien montré que je 'm'etois 
trompe, et que je n'en avois qu'une idee tres con- 
fuſe a bien des Egards, et tres fauſſe à bien 
d'autres. Que je vous ſcais gre ſur tout, Monſieur, 
du jour dans lequel vous avez mis les folies et les 
fureurs des ſectes. Vous emploiez contre ces fous 
ou ces impoſteurs les armes convenables; d'en 
emploier d'autres ce ſeroit les imiter: c'eſt par le 
ridicule qu'il faut les attaquer, c'eſt par le mepris 
qu'il faut les punir. A propos de ces fous, je vous 
envoie ci- jointe une piece ſur leur ſujet par le 
feu Docteur Swift, laquelle je crois ne vous dé- 

2 4 plaira 
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plaira,pas *. Elle n'a jamais ẽtẽ imprimee, vous en 
devinerez bien la raiſon, mais elle eſt authentique. 
Jen al Voriginal ecrit-de ſa propre main. don Ju- 
piter, au jour du jugement, les traite a peu pres 
comme vous les traitez,, et comme ils le meritent. 
Au xeſte, Monſicur, je vous dirai franchement, 
que je ſuis embaraſſe ſur votre ſujet, et que je ne- 
peux pas me decider. ſur ce que je ſouhaiterois de 
votre part. Quand je lis votre derniere We 


» The Day of Ju p SouZN T: 
Written by Dean Swift; and referred to in the pe 


WITH a whirl of thought 1 1 | : 
I ſunk from reverie to reſt, = 
An horrid viſion ſeiz d my head; 
I ſaw the graves give up their dead ! 
Jove, arm'd with terrors, burſts the ſkies, 
And thunder roars, and lightning flies! 
Amaz'd, confus'd, its fate unknown, 
The world ſtands trembling at his throne ! 
While each pale ſinner hung his head, 
Jove, nodding, ſhook the heavens, and faid, 
C6 Offending race, of human kind, 
60 By nature, reaſon, learning, blind; 
« You who through frailty ſtep'd ale, $f 
« And you who never fell, —through'pride 3 
«© You who in different ſets were ſhamm' d, 
«© And come to ſee each other damn'd 
«© (So ſome folks told you, but they knew 
% No more of Jove's deſigns than you.) 
cc The world's mad buſineſs now 1s o'er, 
And U reſent theſe pranks no more. 
I to ſuch blockheads ſet my wit? 
I damn ſuch fools Go, go, you're bit." 
ö — ö | Je 
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je voudrois que vous fuſfiez toujours hiſtorien; mais 
quand je lis votre Rome Sauyee (toute mal im- 
primee et defiguree qu'elle eſt) je vous voudrois 
toujours Poëte. Javoue pourtant qu'il vous reſte 
encore une hiſtoire à Ecrire digne de votre plume, et 
dont votre plume eſt ſeule digne. Vous nous avez 
donné il y a longtems Fhiſtoire du plus grand Fu- 
rieux (je vous demande pardon ſi je ne peus pas 
dire du plus grand Heros) de P Europe. Vous 
nous avez donné en dernier lieu, l'hiſtoire du plus 
grand Roi; donnez nous, à preſent, Phiſtoire du 
plus grand et du plus honnete Homme de PEu- 
rope, que je croirois degrader- en appellant Roi. 
Vous l'avez toujours devant vos yeux, rien ne 
vous ſeroit plus facile; ſa gloire n'exigeant pas 
votre invention poëtique, mais pouvant ſe repoſer 
en toute ſurete ſur votre verite hiſtorique. Il n'a 
rien a demander à ſon hiſtorien, que ſon. premier 
devoir comme hiſtorien, qui eſt, Ne guid falſi dicere 
audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, Adieu, Monſieur, 
je vois bien que je dois vous admirer de plus en 
plus tous les jours, mais auſſi je ſgais bien que 
rien ne pourra jamais ajouter à l' eſtime et a Pat- 
tachement avec leſquels je ſuis actuellement, 
Votre très humble, et 
nbi ſarvitaur; 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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7 * | Lenden, Auguft the 27th, 0. * 275k 
'S'T R; 


8 a moſt convincing proof, how infinitely T 
; am intereſted in every thing which con- 
cerns Mr. Stanhope, who will- have the honour 
of preſenting you this letter, TI-take the liberty of 
introducing him to you. He has read a great deal, 
he has ſcen a great deal; whether or not he has 
made a proper uſe of that knowledge, is what 1 
do not know: he is only twenty years of age. 
He was at Berlin ſome years ago, and therefore he 
returns thither; for at preſent people are attracted 
towards the north, by the N motives which * 
lately drew them to the ſouth. 

Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the 
pleaſure and inſtruction I have received from your? 
Hiftory of Lewis the XIV. I have as yet read it 
but four times, becauſe I wiſh to forget it a little 
before I read it a fifth; but I find that impoſſible: 
Iſhall therefore only wait till you give us the aug- 
mentation which you promiſed: let me entreat 
you not to defer it long. I thought myſelf pretty 
converſant in the Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis 
the XIV. by means of thoſe innumerable hiſtories, 
memoirs, anecdotes, &c. which I had read relative, 
to that period of time. You have convinced me 
that I was miſtaken, and had upon that ſubject 
very confuſed ideas in many reſpects, and very 
talic ones in others. Above all I cannot but ac-- 
| knowledge 
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knowledge the obligation we have to you, Sir, for 
the light which you have thrown upon the follies 
and outrages of the different ſects: the weapons you 
employ againſt thoſe madmen, or - thoſe impoſtors, 
are the only ſuitable ones; to make uſe of any 
others would be imitating them; they muſt be at- 
tacked by ridicule, and puniſhed with contempt. 
4 propos of thoſe fanatics; I ſend you here eacloled, 
a piece upon that ſubject, written by the late Dean 
Swift: I believe you will nat diſlike it. You will 
eaſily gueſs why it never was printed: it is authentic, 
and I have the original in his own hand-writing. 
His Jupiter, at the day of judgment, treats them 

much as you do, and as they deſerve to be treated. 
Give me leave, Sir, to tell you freely, that I 
am embarraſſed upon your account, as I cannot 
determine what it is that I with from you. When 
I read your laſt hiſtory, I am deſirous that you 
ſhould always write hiſtory but when I read your 
Rome Sauvte (al though ill printed and disfigured) 
yet I then wiſh you never to deviate. from poetry: 
however, I confeſs that . . there fill remains: one 
hiſtory worthy of your pen, and of which your. 
pen alone is. worthy. You have long ago. given 
us the hiſtory of the greateſt and moſt outrageous, 
Madman (I aſk your pardon if I cannot fay the 
greateſt Hero) of Europe; you have given, us 
latterly the hiſtory of the greateſt King; 3 give us 
now the hiſtory of tlie greateſt and moſt virtuous 
Man in Europe; I ſhould think it degrading to 
call him King. To you this cannot be difficult, 
| SEED EI 
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be is always before your eyes; your poetical-in« 
vention is not neceſſary to his glory, as that may 
ſafely rely upon your hiſtorical candour- The 
firſt duty of an hiſtorian is the only one he need 
require from his, Ne guid falſi dicere audeat; ne quit 
veri non audeat, Adieu, Sir ! 1 find that I muſt ad- 
mire you every day more and more; but I alſo know 
that nothing ever can add to the eſteem and 2 
ment with which I am actually, | 
Your moſt humble, and | 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 
INCE you have been at Hanover, your cor- 
reſpondence has been both unfrequent and la- 
conic. You made indeed one great effort in folio on 
the 18th, with a poſtſcript of the 22d Auguſt, N. S. 
and ſince that, vous avez rattt in Quarta. On the 
3:ft Auguſt, N. S. you give me no informations of 
what I want chiefly to know ; which is, what Dr. 
Hugo (whom I charged you to conſult) ſaid of 
your aſthmatic complaint, and what he preſcribed 
you to prevent the returns of it; and alſo what 
is the company that you keep there; who. has 
been kind and civil to you, and who not. 

Vou ſay that you go conſtantly to the pafade; 


and you do very well, for though you are not 


of that trade, yet military matters make ſo great 
3 a part 
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a part both of converſation and negotiation, that 
it is very proper not to be ignorant of them. I 
hope you mind more than the mere exerciſe of the 
troops you ſee; and that you inform yourſelf at 
the ſame time of the more material details; ſuch 
as their pay, and the difference of it when in and 
out of quarters, what is furniſhed them by the coun- 
try when in quarters, and what is allowed them of 
ammunition bread, c. when in the field; the num- 
ber of men and officers in the ſeveral troops and 
companies, together with the non-commiſſioned of- 
ficers, as caporals, frey-caporals, anſpeſſades, ſerjeants, 
quarter-maſters, &c. ; the clothing, how frequent, 
how good, and how furniſhed ; whether by the 
Colonel, as here in England, from what we call 
the rrecłonings, that is, deductions from the men's 
pay, or by Commiſſaries appointed by the Go- 
vernment for that purpoſe, as in France and Hol- 
land. By theſe inquiries you will be able to talk 
military with military men, who, in every country 
in Europe, except England, make at leaſt half of 
all the beſt companies. Vour attending the pa- 
rades has alſo another good effect, which is, that 
it brings you of courſe acquainted with the of- 
fcers, who, when of a certain rank and ſervice, 
are generally very polite, well-bred people, et du 
bon ton. They have commonly ſeen a great deal 
of the World, and of Courts; and nothing elſe 
can form a gentleman, let people ſay: what they 
will of ſenſe and learning: with both which a man 
may contrive to be a, very difagreeable compa- 

nion. 
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nion. I dare ſay, there are very few Captains of 
| foot, who are not much better company than ever 
Deſcartes or Sir Iſaac Newton were. I honour and 
| reſpe& ſuch ſuperior geniuſes ; but I defire to con- 
verſe with people of this world, who bring into 
company their ſhare, at leaſt, of chearfulneſs, 
good breeding, and knowledge of mankind. Tn 
common life, one much oftener wants ſmall mo- 
ney, and ſilyer, than gold. Give me a man who 
has ready caſh about him for preſent expences ; 
ſix-pences, ſhillings, half-crowns, and crowns, which 
circulate eaſily: but a man who has only an ingot 
of gold about him, is much above common pur- 
poſes, and his riches are not handy nor conve- 
nient. Have as much gold as you pleaſe in one 
pocket, but take care always to keep change in the 
other; for you will much oftener have occaſion 
for a ſhilling than for a guinea. In this the 
French muſt be allowed to excel all people in 
the world: they have un certain entregent, un en- 
Jouement, une aimable legerete dans la converſation, 
une politeſſe aiſce et naturelle, qui paroit ne leur rien 
couter, which give Society all its charms. I am 
ſorry to add, but it is too true, that'the Engliſh and 
the Dutch are the fartheſt from this, of all the people 
in the world; I do by no means except even the 
Swiſs.” | 
Though you did not think proper to inform 
me, I know from other hands, that you were to 
go to the Göhr with a Comte Schullemburg 
tor eight or ten days, only to fee the reviews. 
9 | I know 
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I know alſo, that you had a bliſter upon your 
arm, which did you a great deal of good: I know 
too, you have contracted à great friendſhip with 
Lord Eſſex; and that you two were inſeparable 
at Hanover. All | theſe. things I would rather 
have known from you than from others; and they 
are the fort of things that I am the moſt deſirous of 
knowing, as they are more CEP relative to 
yourſelf. 
I am very ſorry for the Dutcheſs of Newcafe 
tle's illneſs, full as much upon your as upon her 
account, as it has hindered you from being ſo 
much known to the Duke as I could have wiſhed : 
'uſe and habit going. a great way with him, as 
indeed they do with moſt people. I have known 
many. people patronized, puſhed up, and preferred 
by thoſe who could have given no other reaſon for 
it, than that they were uſed to them. We muſt ne- 
ver ſeek for motives by deep reaſoning, but we muſt 
find them out by careful obſervation and attention: 
no matter what they ſhould be; but the point is, 
what they are. Trace them up, ſtep by ſtep, from 
the character of the perſon. I have known de par 
le monde, as Brantome ſays, great eſfects from cauſes 
too little ever to have been ſuſpected. Some things 
muſt be known, and can never be gueſſed. ; 
God knows where this letter will find you, or fol- 
low you; not at Hanover, I ſuppoſe ; but wherever 
it does, may it find you in health and pleaſure |! 
Adieu. 
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London, Sept. 22d, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE day after the date of my laſt, 1 received 
your letter of the 8th. I approve extremely of 
your intended progreſs, and am very glad that you 
go to the Gohr with Comte Schullemburg. I would 
have you fee every thing with your own eyes, and 
hear every thing with your own ears: for I know, 
by very long experience, that it is very unſafe to 
truſt to other people's. Vanity and intereſt cauſe 
many miſrepreſentations, and folly cauſes many 
more. Few people have parts enough to relate ex- 
actly and judiciouſly ; and thoſe who have, for ſome 
reaſon or other, never fail to fink, or to add ſome 
circumſtances. 

The reception which you have met with at 
Hanover, I look upon as an omen of your be- 
ing well received every where elſe; for, to tell 
you the truth, it was the place that I diſtruſted 
the moſt in that particular. But there is a cer- 
tain conduct, there are certaines manieres that will, 

and muſt get the better of all difficulties of that 
kind; it is to acquire them, that you ſtill con- 
tinue abroad, and go from Court to Court: they 
are perſonal, local, and temporal ; they are modes 
which vary, and owe their exiſtence to accidents, | 
whim, and humour; all the ſenſe and reaſon in 
the 
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the world would never point them out ; nothing 
but experience, obſervation, and what is called 
knowledge of the world, can poſſibly teach them. 
For example, it is reſpectful to bow to the King of 
England, it is diſreſpectful to bow to the King of 
France; it is the rule to courteſy to the Emperor; 3 
and the proſtration of the whole body is required by 
Eaſtern Monarchs. Theſe are eſtabliſhed ceremonies, 
and muſt be complied with ; but why they were 
eſtabliſhed, I defy ſenſe and reaſon to tell us. It is 
the ſame among all ranks, where certain cuſtoms are 
received, and muſt neceffarily be complied with, 
though by no means the reſult of ſenſe and reaſpn: 
as, for inſtance, the very abſurd, though almoſt uni- 
verſal cuſtom of drinking people's healths. Can 
there be any thing in the world leſs relative to any 
other man's health, than my drinking a glaſs of 
wine ? Comman ſenſe, certainly, never pointed it 
out; but yet common ſenſe tells me I muſt conform 
to it. Good- ſenſe bids one be civil, and endea- 
vour to pleaſe ; though nothing but experience and 
obſervation can teach 'one the means, properly 
adapted to time, place, and perſons. This know- 
ledge is the true object of a\gentleman's travelling, 
if he travels as he ought to do. By frequenting 
good company in every country, he himſelf becomes 
of every country; he is no longer an Engliſhman, 
a Frenchm̃an, or an Italian; but he is an Europe- 
an: he adopts, reſpectively, che beſt manners of 
eyery country; and is a Frenchman at Paris, an 
Italian at Rome, an Engliſhman at London. 
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This advantage, I muſt Confeſs, very ſeldom ac- 
crues to my countrymen from their travelling; as 
they have neither the deſire nor the means of getting 
into good company abroad : for, in the firſt place, 
they are confoundedly baſhful; and, in the next 
place, they either ſpeak no foreign language at all, 
or, if they do, it is barbarouſly. You poſleſs all 
the advantages that they want; you know the lan- 
guages in perfection, and have conſtantly kept the 
beſt company in the places where you have been; 
fo that you ought to be an European. Your can- 
vas is ſolid and ſtrong, your outlines are gpod ; 
but remember, that you ſtill want the baut R gs. 
louring of Titian, and the delicate graceful touches 
of Guido. Now is your time to get them, There 
is, in all good company, a faſhionable air, counte- 
nance, manner, and phraſeology, which can only be 
acquired by being in good company, and very at- 
tentive to all that paſſes there, When you dine or 
ſup at any well-bred man's hoi:ſe, obſerve carefully 
how he does the honours of huis table to the different 
gueſts. Attend to the compliments of congratu- 
lation, or condolence, that you hear a well-bred man 
make to his ſuperiors, to his equals, and to his in- 
feriors ; watch even his countenance and his tone of 
voice, for they all conſpire in the main point of 
pleaſing. There is a-certain diſtinguiſhing diction 
of a man of faſhion : he will not content himſelf 
with ſayin g, like John Trott, to a new- married 
man, Sir, 1 wiſh you much joy; or to a man who 
has lost His fon, Sir, I am ſorry for your loſs ; and 
both 
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both with a countenarice equally unmoved : but he 
will ſay in effect the ſame thing, in a more elegant 
and leſs trivial manner, and with a countenance 
adapted to the occaſion. He will advance with 
warmth, vivacity, and a chearful countenance, to 
the new-married man, and embracing him, perhaps 
ſay to him, © If you do juſtice to my attachment to 
<« you, you will judge of the joy that I feel upon 
« this occaſion, better than I can expreſs it,” &c.z 
to the other in affliction, he will advance ſlowly, 
with a grave compoſure of countenance, in a more 
deliberate manner, and with a lower voice perhaps 
ſays I hope you do me the juſtice to be convinced, 
that I feel whatever you feel, and ſhall ever be 
affected where you are concerned.“ 

Your abord, I muſt tell you, was too cold and 


uniform; I hope it is now mended, It ſhould be 


reſpectfully open and chearful with your ſuperiors, 
warm and animated with your equals, hearty and 
free with your inferiors. There is a faſhionable 
kind of ſmall talk, that you ſhould get; which, 
trifting as it is, is of uſe in mixed companies, and 
at table, eſpecially in your foreign department ; 
where it keeps off certain ſerious ſubjects, that 
might create diſputes, or at leaſt coldneſs for a time. 
Upon ſuch occaſions it is not amiſs to know how 
to parler cuiſine, and to be able to diſſert upon the 
growth and flavour of wines. Theſe, it is true; are 
very little things; but they are little things that 
occur very often, and therefore ſhould be ſaid avec 
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gentilleſſe, et grace. I am ſure they muſt fall often 
in your way, pray take care to catch them. There 
is a certain language of converſation, a faſhionable 
diction, of which every gentleman ought to be per- 
fectly maſter, in whatever language he ſpeaks. The 
French attend to it carefully, and with great reaſon ; 
and their language, which is a language of phraſes, 
helps them out exceedingly. That delicacy of dic- 
tion is characteriſtical of a man of faſhion and good 
company. 

I could write folios upon this ſubjet and not ex- 
hauſt it, but I think, and hope, that to you I need not. 
You have heard and ſeen enough, to be convinced of 
the truth and importance of what I have been fo 
long inculcating into you upon theſe points. How 
happy am I, and how happy are you, my dear child, 
that theſe Titian tints, and Guido graces, are all 
that you want to complete my hopes and your own 
character ! But then, on the other hand, what a 
drawback would it be to that happineſs, if you 
ſhould never acquire them? I remember, when J 
was of your age, though I had not near fo good an 
education as you have, or ſeen a quarter fo much of 
the world, I obſerved thoſe maſterly touches, and 
irrefiſtible graces in others, and ſaw the neceſ- 
fity of acquiring them myſelf ; but then an awk- 
ward mauvaije honte, of which I had brought a great 
deal with me from Cambridge, made me aſhamed ta 
attempt it, eſpecially if any of my countrymen and 
particular acquaintance were by. This was ex- 
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extremely abſurd in me; for without attempting I 
could never ſucceed, But at laſt, inſenſibly, by 
frequenting a great deal of good company, and imi- 
tating thoſe whom I ſaw that every body liked, I 
formed myſelf tant bien que mal. For God's ſake, 
let this laſt fine varniſh, ſo neceſſary to give luſtre 
to the whole piece, be the ſole and ſingle object 
now of your utmoſt attention: Berlin may contri- 
bute a great deal to it if you pleaſe ; there are all the 
ingredients that compoſe it. | 
A propos of Berlin; while you are ia take 
care to ſeem ignorant of all political matters be- 
tween the two Courts; ſuch as the affairs of Oſt- 
Friſe, and Saxe Lawemburg, c. and enter into 
no converſations upon thoſe points: however, be 
as well at Court as you poſſibly can; live at it, 
and make one of it. Should General Keith offer 
you civilities, do not decline them; but return 
them however without being enfant de la mai- 
fon chez lui : ſay des choſes flatteuſes of the Royal 
Family, and eſpecially of his Pruſſian Majeſty, to 
thoſe who are the moſt like to repeat them. In 
ſhort, make yourſelf well there, without making 
yourſelf ill ſomewhere elſe. Make compliments 
from me to Algarotti, and converſe with him in 
Italian. c 
I go next week to the Bath, for a deafneſs, which 
I have been plagued with theſe four or five months; 
and which I am aſſured that pumping my head will 
remove, This deafneſs, I own, has tried my pa- 
| Aa 3 tience 5 
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gentilleſſe, et grace. I am ſure they muſt fall often 
in your way, pray take care to catch them. There 
is a certain language of converſation, a faſhionable 
dion, of which every gentleman ought to be per- 
fetly maſter, in whatever language he ſpeaks. The 
French attend to it carefully, and with great reaſon 
and their language, which is a language of phraſes, 
helps them out exceedingly. That delicacy of dic- 
tion is characteriſtical of a man of faſhion and good 
company. 

I could write folios upon this ſubje& and not ex- 
hauſt it, but I think, and hope, that to you I need not. 
You have heard and ſeen enough, to be convinced of 
the truth and importance of what I have been fo 
long inculcating into you upon theſe points. How 
happy am I, and how happy are you, my dear child, 
that theſe Titian tints, and Guido graces, are all 
that you want to complete my hopes and your own 
character ! But then, on the other hand, what a 
drawback would- it be to that happineſs, if you 
ſhould never acquire them? I remember, when J 
was of your age, though I had not near fo good an 
education as you have, or ſeen a quarter fo much of 
the world, I obſerved thoſe maſterly touches, and 
irrefiſtible graces in others, and ſaw the neceſ- 
ſity of acquiring them myſelf ; but then an awk- 
ward mauvaiſe honte, of which I had brought a great 
deal with me from Cambridge, made me aſhamed ta 
attempt it, eſpecially if any of my countrymen and 
particular acquaintance were by, This was ex- 
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extremely abſurd in me; for without attempting I 
could never ſucceed. But at laſt, inſenſibly, by 
frequenting a great deal of good company, and imi- 
tating thoſe whom I ſaw that every body liked, I 
formed myſelf tant bien que mal, For God's ſake, 
let this laſt fine varniſh, ſo neceſſary to give luſtre 
to the whole piece, be the ſole and ſingle object 
now of your utmoſt attention ; Berlin may contri- 
bute a great deal to it if you pleaſe ; there are all the 
ingredients that compoſe it. 
A propos of Berlin; while you are there, take 
care to ſeem ignorant of all political matters be- 
tween the two Courts; ſuch as the affairs of Oſt- 
Friſe, and Saxe Lawemburg, c. and enter into 
no converſations upon thoſe points: however, be 
as well at Court as you poſfibly can; live at it, 
and make one of it. Should General Keith offer 
you civilities, do not decline them; but return 
them however without being enfant de la mai- 
fon chez lui : ſay des choſes flatteuſes of the Royal 
Family, and eſpecially of his Pruſſian Majeſty, to 
thoſe who are the moſt like to repeat them. In 
ſhort, make yourſelf well there, without making 
yourſelf ill ſomewhere elſe. Make compliments 
from me to Algarotti, and converſe with him in 
Italian. 
I go next week to the Bath, for a deafneſs, which 
I have been plagued with theſe four or five months; 
and which I am aſſured that pumping my head will 
remove, This deafneſs, I own, has tried my pa- 
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tience; as it has cut me off from ſociety, at an age 
when I had no pleaſures but thoſe left. In the mean 
time, I have, by reading and writing, made my eyes 
ſupply the defect of my ears. Madame H——, I 
ſuppoſe, entertained both yours alike ; however, I 
am very glad you were well with her; for ſhe is a 
good Proneuſe, and puffs are very uſeful to a young 
fellow at his entrance into the world, 

If you ſhould meet with Lord Pembroke again, 
any where, make him many compliments from me; 
and tell him, I ſhould have written to him, but that 
I knew how troubleſome an old correſpondent-muſt 
be to a young one. He is much commended i in the 
accounts from Hanover. 

' You will ſtay at Berlin juſt as long as you like 
it, and no longer; and from thence you are abſo- 
lutely maſter of your own motions, either to the 
Hague, or to Bruſſels ; but I think you had better 
go to the Hague firſt, becauſe that from thence 
Bruſſels will be in your way to Calais, which is a 
much better paſſage to England, than from Hel- 
voetſluys. The two Courts of the Hague and Bruſ- 
ſels are worth your ſeeing ; and you will ſee them 
both to advantage, by means of Colonel Yorke and 
aa Adieu. Here is enough for this 
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London, September the 26th, 17 52. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


A you chiefly employ, or rather wholly engtoſs 
my thoughts, I ſee every day, with increaſing 
pleaſure, the fair proſpect which you have before 
you. I had two views in your education; they 
draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very little 
reaſon to diſtruſt your anſwering them fully, Thoſe 
two were, Parliamentary and Foreign affairs. In 
conſequence of thoſe views, I took care firſt, to 
give you a ſufficient ſtock of ſound learning, and 
next, an early knowledge of the world. Without 
making a figure in Parliament, no man can make 
any in this country ; and eloquence alone enables a 
man to make a figure in Parliament, unleſs it be a 
very, mean and contemptible one, which thoſe make 
there who ſilently vote, and who do pedibus ire in 
ſententiam. Foreign affairs, when ſkilfully managed, 
and ſupported by a parliamentary reputation, lead to 
whatever is moſt conſiderable in this country. You 
have the languages neceſſary for that purpoſe, with 
a ſufficient fund of hiſtorical and treaty knowledge; 
that is to ſay, you have the Matter ready, and only 
want the Manner. Your objects being thus fixed, I 
recommend to you to have them conſtantly in your 
thoughts, and to direct your reading, your actions, 
and your words, to thoſe views. Moſt people think 
only ex re natd, and few ex profeſſo : I would have 
you do both, but begin with the latter, | explain 
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myſelf : Lay down certain principles, and reaſon and 
act conſequentially from them. As for example; 
ſay to yourſelf, I will make a figure in Parliament, 
and in order to do that, I muſt not only ſpeak, but 
ſpeak very well. Speaking mere common ſenſe will 
by no means do; and I muſt ſpeak not only cor- 
rectly but elegantly ; and not only elegantly but 
eloquently. ' In order to this, I will firſt take pains 
to get an habitual, but unaffected, purity, correct- 
neſs, and elegancy of ſtyle in my common conver- 
ſation; I will ſeek for the beſt words, and take care 
to reject improper, inexpreſſive, and vulgar ones. 
1 will read the greateſt maſters of oratory, both an- 
cient and modern, ang I will read them ſingly in that 
view. I will ſtudy Demoſthenes and Cicero, not 
to diſcover an old Athenian or Roman cuſtom, nor 
to puzzle myſelf with the value of talents, mines, 
drachms, and ſeſterces, like the learned blockheads 
in as; but to obſerve their choice of words, their 
harmony of diction, their method, their diſtribu- 
tion, their exordia, to engage the favour and atten- 
tion of their audience; and their perorations, to 
enforce what they have ſaid, and to leave a ſtrong 
impreſſion upon the paſſions. ' Nor will I be pedant 
enough to negle& the moderns ; for I will likewiſe 
ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, Pope, and Bolingbroke z 
nay, I will read every thing that I do read, in that 
intention, and never ceaſe improving and refining 
my ſtyle upon the beſt models, till at laſt I become 
a model of eloquence myſelf, which, by care, it 
is -1m-cvery man's power to be. If you fet out 
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upon this principle, and keep it conſtantly in your” 
mind, every company you go into, and every book 
you read, will contribute to your improvement, 
cither by ſhowing you what to imitate, or what to 
avoid. Are you to give an account of any thing 
to a mixed company ? or are you to endeayour to 
perſuade either man or woman? 'This principle, 
fixed in your mind, will make you carefully attend 
to the choice of your words, and to the clearneſs 
and harmony of your diction. 


So much for your parliamentary object; now to 
the foreign one. 

Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are ablo- 
lutely neceſſary to form a ſkilful and fucceſsful 
Negotiator, and form yourſelf accordingly. What 
are they? Firſt, the clear hiſtorical knowledge of 
paſt tranſactions of that kind, That you have 
pretty well already, and will have daily more and 
more ; for, in conſequence of that principle, you 
will read hiſtory, memoirs, anecdotes, c. in that 
view chiefly. The other neceſlary talents for ne- 
gotiation are; the great art of pleaſing, and engag- 
ing the affection and confidence, not only of thoſe 
with whom you are to co-operate, but even of thoſe 
whom you are to oppoſe; to conceal your own 
thoughts and views, and to diſcover other people's : 
to engage other people's confidence, by a ſeeming 
chearful frankneſs and openneſs, without going a 
ſtep too far: to get the perſonal favour of the 
King, Prince, Miniſters, or Miſtreſs, of the Court 
to which you are ſent : to gain the abſolute com- 

mand 
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mand over your temper and your countenance, that 
no heat may provoke you to ſay, nor no change of 
countenance to betray, what ſhould be a ſecret. To 
familiarize and domeſticate yourſelf in the houſes, 
of the moſt conſiderable people of the place, ſo as 
to be received there rather as a friend to the fa- 
mily, than as a foreigner, Having theſe principles 
conſtantly in your thoughts, every thing you do 
and every thing you ſay, will ſome way or other 
tend to your main view: and common converſation 
will gradually fit you for it. You will get an habit 
of checking any riſing heat; you will be upon your 
guard againft any indifcreet expreſſion ; you will 
by degrees get the command of your countenance, 
ſo as not to change it upon any the moſt ſudden 
accident : and you will, above all things, labour to 
acquire the great art of pleaſing, without which no- 
thing is to be done, Company is, in truth, a con- 
ſtant ſtate of negotiation; and, if you attend to it 
in that view, will qualify you for any. By the 
ſame means that you make a friend, guard againſt 
an enemy, or gain a miſtreſs; you will make an 
advantageous treaty, baffle thoſe who counteract 
you, and gain the Court you are ſent to. Make 
this uſe of all the Company you keep, and your 
very pleaſures will make you a ſueceſsſul Negotiator, 
Pleaſe. all who are worth pleaſing; offend none. 
Keep your own ſecret, and get out other people's. 
Keep your own temper, and artfully warm other 
people's. Counterwork your rivals with diligence 


and n but at the ſame time with the utmoſt 
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perſonal civility to them: and be firm without 
heat. Meſſieurs d'Avaux and Servien did no more 
than this. I muſt make one obſervation, in confir- 
mation of this aſſertion; which is, that the moſt 
eminent Negotiators have always been the politeſt 
and beſt-bred men in company; even what the 
women tall the prettieſt men. For God's ſake, never 
loſe view of theſe two your capital objects: bend 
every thing to them, try every thing by their rules, 
and calculate every thing for their purpoſes. What 
is peculiar to theſe two „ade is, that they require 
nothing, but what one's own vanity, intereſt, and 
pleaſure, would make one do independently of them. 
If a man were never to be in buſineſs, and always 
to lead a private life, would he not deſire to pleaſe 
and to perſuade ? So that, in your two deſtinations, 
your fortune and figure luckily conſpire with your 
vanity and your pleaſures. Nay more; a foreign 
miniſter, I will maintain it, can never be a good 
man of buſineſs, if he is not an agreeable man of 
pleaſure too. Half his buſineſs is done by the help 
of his pleaſures : his views are carried on, and per- 
haps beſt, and moſt unſuſpectedly, at balls, ſuppers, 
aſſemblies, and parties of pleaſure; by intrigues 
with women, and connections inſenſibly formed with 
men, at thoſe unguarded hours of amuſement. 
Theſe objects now draw very near you, and you 
have no time to loſe in preparing yourſelf to meet 
them. You will be in. Parliament almoſt as ſoon 
as your age will allow, and I believe you will have 
a foreign department ſtill ſooner, and that will be 
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earlier than ever any body had one. If you ſet out 
well at one · and- twenty, what may you not reaſona- 
bly hope to be at one - and- forty? All that I could 
wiſh you! Adieu. | 
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London, September the 29th, x9 520 

My DEAR FRIEND, 5 
HERE is nothing ſo neceſſary, but at the 
ſame time there is nothing more difficult (I 
know it by experience) for you young fellows, than 
to know how to behave yourſelves prudently towards 
thoſe whom you do not like. Your paſſions are 
warm, and your' heads are light; you hate all thoſe 
who oppoſe your views, either of ambition or love; 
and a rival, in either, is almoſt a ſynonimous term 
for an enemy, Whenever you meet ſuch a man, 
you are awkwardly cold to him, at beſt; but often 
rude, and always defirous to give him ſome indirect 
flap. This is unreaſonable; for one man has as 
good a right to purſue an'employment, or a miſtreſs, 
as another: but it is, into the bargain, extremely 
imprudent; becauſe you commonly defeat your own 
purpoſe by it, 'and while you are contending with 
each other, a third often 'prevails. I grant you, 
that the ſituation is irkſome: a man cannot help 
thinking as he thinks, nor feeling what he feels ; 
and it is a very tender and ſore point to be thwarted 
and counterworked in one's purſuits at Court, 4 
with 
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with a miſtreſs : but prudence and abilities muſt 
check the effects, though they cannot remove the 
cauſe. Both the pretenders make themſelves diſ- 
agreeable to their miſtreſs, when they ſpoil the 
company by their pouting, or their ſparring ; where- 
as, if one of them has command enough over himſelf 
(whatever he may feel inwardly) to be chearful, gay, 
and eaſily and unaffectedly civil to the other, as if 
there were no manner of competition between them, 
the Lady will certainly like him the beſt, and his 
rival will be ten times more humbled and diſcouraged; 
for he will look upon ſuch a behaviour as a proof 
of the triumph and ſecurity of his rival ; he will 
grow outrageous with the Lady, and the warmth 
of his reproaches will probably bring on a quarrel 
between them. It is the ſame in buſineſs; where he 
who can command his temper and his countenance 
the beſt, will always have an infinite advantage over 
the other. This is what the French call un proceds 
Honncte et galant, to pique yourſelf upon ſhowing par- 
ticular civilities to a man, to whom leſſer minds 
would in the ſame caſe ſhow diſlike, or perhaps 
rudeneſs. I will give you an inſtance of this in my 
own caſe; and pray remember it, whenever you 

come to be, as J hope you will, in a like ſituation. 
When I went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to 
engage the Dutch to come roundly into the war, and to 
ſtipulate their quotas of troops, &c.: Your acquaint- 
ance, the Abbe de la Ville, was there on'the part of 
France, toendeavour tohinder them from-coming into 
the war at all. I was informed, and very ſorry to hear 
it, 
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it; that he had abilities, temper, and induſtry. We 
could” not viſit, our two maſters being at war; but 
the firſt time I met him at a third place, I got ſome- 
body to preſent me to him; and 1 told him, that 
though we were to be national enemies, I flattered 
myſelf we might be, however, perſonal friends; 
with a good deal more of the fame kind; which he 
returned in full as polite a manner. Two days 
afterwards. went, early in the morning, to ſolicit 
the Deputies of Amſterdam, where I found YAbbe 
de la Ville, who had been beforehand with me; 
upon which I addrefled myſelf to the Deputies, and 
ſaid, ſmilingly, “ e ſuis bien fache, Maſſieurs, de trouver 
mon Enmemi avec vous ; je le connois deja afſez pour li 
craindre: la partie ng pas tgale, mais je me fie d vos 
propres interets contre les talens de mon Ennemi; et au 
moins fi je Wai pas eu le premier mot, j aurai le dernier 
aujourdhui. They ſmiled: the Abbe was pleaſed 
with the compliment, and the manner of it, ſtayed 
about a quarter of an hour, and then left me to'my 
Deputies, with whom I continued upon the fame 
tone, though'in a very ſerious manner, and told them 
that I was only come to ſtate their own true intereſts 
to them, plamly and ſimply, without any of thoſe 
arts, Which it was very neceſſary for my friend to 
make uſe of to deceive chem. carried my point, 


Iam very ſorry, Gentlemen, to find my enemy wich you; 

my knowledge of his capacity is already ſufficient to make me 

fear him: we are not upon equa] terms ; but I truſt to your own 

intereſt, againſt his talents. Tf T have not this day had the firſt 
word, I ſhall atleaft have the laſt, 

and 
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and continued my procidt with the Abbe; and by 
this eaſy and polite commerce with him, at third 
places, I often found means to fiſh out t frank bim 
whereabouts he was. 

Remember, there are but two proctdes in the world 
for a gentleman and a man of parts: either extreme 
politeneſs, or knocking down. If a man notori- 
ouſly and deſignedly inſults and affronts you, knock 
him down; but if he only injures you, your beft 
revenge is to be extremely civil to him in your out- 
ward behaviour, though at the ſame time you coun- 
terwork him, and return him the compliment, per- 
haps with intereſt. 'T his is not perſidy nor diſſimu- 
lation; it would be ſo, if you were, at the ſame time, 
to make profeſſions of eſteem and friendſhip to this 
man; which | by no means recommend, but, on the 
contrary, abhor. All acts of civility are, by com- 
mon conſent, underſtood to be no more than a con- 
formity to cuſtom, for the quiet and conveniency of 
ſociety, the agremens of which are not to be diſturb- 
ed by private diſlikes and jealouſies. Only women 
and little minds pout and ſpar for the entertainment 
of the company, that always laughs at, and never 
pities them. For my own part, though I would by 
no means give up any point to a competitor, yet I 
would pique myſelf upon ſhowing him rather more 
civility than to another man.. In the firſt place, this 
proceds infallibly makes all les rieurs of your-fide, 


which is a conſiderable party; and in the next place, 


it certainly pleafes the object of the competition, be 
it either man or woman; who never fail to ſay, upon 
ſuch 


| 
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ſuch an occaſion, that they mu/? own you have behaved 
yourſelf very handſomely in the whole affair. The 
world judges from the appearances of things, and 
| not from the reality, which few are able, and ftill 
fewer are inclined to fathom ; and'a man, who will 
take care always to be in the right in thoſe things, 
may afford to be ſometimes a little in the wrong in 
more eſſential ones: there is a willingneſs, a deſire 
1 to excuſe him. With nine people in ten, good- 
breeding paſſes for good-nature, and they take at- 
tentions far good-offices. At Courts there will be 
always coldneſſes, diſlikes, jealouſies, and hatred ; 
the harveſt being but ſmall, in proportion to the 
number of labourers ; but then, as they ariſe often, 
they die ſoon, unleſs they are perpetuated by the 
manner in which they have been carried on, more 
than by the matter which occaſioned them. The 
turns and viciflitudes of Courts frequently make 
friends of enemies, and enemies of friends: you muſt 
labour, therefore, to acquire that great and uncom- 
mon talent, of hating with good-breeding, and loving 
with prudence; to make no quarrel irreconcileable, 
by filly and unneceſſary indications of anger; and 
no friendſhip dangerous, in caſe it breaks, by a wan- 
ton, indiſcreet, and unreſerved confidence. 

Few (eſpecially young) people know how to love, 
or how to hate; their love is an unbounded weak- 
neſs, fatal to the perfon they love ; their hate is a 
hot, raſh, and imprudent violence, always fatal to 
themſelves. Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every 
mother, who had loved you half as well as I do, 

5 | would 
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would have ruined you ; ; whereas I always made you 
feel the weight of my authority, that you might one 
day know the force of my love. Now, I both hope 
and believe, my advice will have the. ſame weight 
with you from choice, that my authority had from 
neceſſity. My advice is juſt eight - and · thirty years 
older than your own, and conſequently, I believe 
you think, rather better, As for your tender and 
pleaſurable paſſions, manage them yourſelf; but 
let me have the direction of all the others. Vour 
ambition, your figure, and your fortune, will, for . 
ſome time at leaſt, be rather ſafer in L my keeping 
than in your own. Adieu. 
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Bath; October the 4th, 1758. 


. DEAR FRIEND, | 
CONSIDER you now as at the Court of Au- 
guſtus, where, if ever the deſire of pleaſing ani- 
mated you, it muſt make you exert all the means 
of doing it. You will ſee there, full as well, I dare 
ſay, as Horace did at Rome, how States are defend 
ed by arms, adorned by manners, and improved by 
laws. Nay, you have an Horace there, as well as 
an Auguſtus ; I need not name Voltaire, gui nil mo- 
litur inept?, as Horace himſelf ſaid of another poet. 

I have lately read over all his works that are pub- 
liſhed, though 1 had read them more than once 
before. I was induced to this by his Siicle de Louis 
XIV. which I have yet read but four times. In 
reading over all his works, with more attention I 
Vor. III. B b ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe than before, my former admiration of him 


is, I own, turned into aſtoniſhment. There is no 


one kind of writing in which he has not excelled. 
You are ſo ſevere a Claſſic, that I queſtion whether 
you will allow me to call his Henriade an Epic 
poem, for want of the proper number of Gods, 
Devils, Witches, and other abſurdities, requiſite for 
the machinery : which machinery is (it ſeems) ne- 
ceflary to conſtitute the Epopee. But whether you 
do or not, I will declare (though poſſibly to my own 
ſhame) that I never read any Epic poem with near 
ſo much pleaſure. I am grown old, and have poſſi- 
bly loſt a great deal of that fire, which formerly 
made me love fre in others at any rate, and however 
attended with ſmoke : but now I muſt have all ſenſe, 
and cannot, for the ſake of five righteous lines, for- 
give a thouſand abſurd ones. 

In this diſpoſition of mind, judge whether I can 
read all Homer through tout de ſuite. J admire his 
beauties ; but, to tell you the truth, when he ſlum- 
bers I ſleep. Virgil, I confeſs, is all ſenſe, and there- 
fore I like him better than his model; but he is of- 
ten languid, eſpecially in his five or fix laſt books, 
during which I am obliged to take a good deal of 
ſnuff. Beſides, I profeſs myſelf an ally of Turnus's 
againſt the pious /Eneas, who, like many ſo: diſant 
pious people, does the moſt flagrant injuſtice and vio- 
lence, in order to execute what they impudently call 
the will of Heaven. But what will you fay, when 
I tell you truly, that I cannot poſſibly read our 
countryman Milton through. I acknowledge him to 


have ſome moſt ſublime paſſages, ſome prodigious 


9 flaſhes 
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Aaſlies of light; but then you muſt acknowledge, 
that light is often followed by darkneſs viſible, to uſe 


his own expreſſion. Beſides, not having the honour 
to be acquainted with any of the parties in his Poem, 
except the Man and the Woman, the characters and 
ſpeeches of a dozen or two of Angels, and of as 
many Devils, are as much above my reach as my en- 
tertainment. Keep this ſecret for me : for if it ſhould 
be known, I ſhould be abuſed by every taſteleſs Pe- 
dant, and every ſolid Divine in England. 


Whatever I have faid to the diſadvantage of theſe 


three Poems, holds much ſtronger againſt Taſſo's 
Gieruſalemme: it is true he has very fine and glar- 


ing rays of poetry; but then they are only meteors, 


they dazzle, then diſappear, and are ſucceeded by 


falſe thoughts, poor concetti, and abſurd impoſſibili- 


ties: witneſs the Fiſh and the Parrot; extravagancies 
unworthy of an Heroic Poem, and would much bet- 


ter have become Arioſto, who profeſſes le coglionerte. 


I have never read the Luſiade of Camoens, ex- 
cept in a proſe tranſlation, conſequently I have'never 
read it at all, ſo ſhall ſay nothing of it; but the 
Henriade is all ſenſe from the beginning to the end, 


often adorned by the juſteſt and livelieſt reflections, 
the moſt beautiful deſcriptions, the nobleſt images, 


and the ſublimeſt ſentiments ; not to mention the 


harmony of the verſe, in which Voltaire undoubt- 
edly exceeds all the French poets : ſhould you inſiſt 
upon an exception in favour of Racine, I muſt in- 
ſiſt, on my part, that he at leaſt equals him. What 
Hero ever intereſted more than Henry the fourth, 


who, according to the rules of Epic poetry, carries 


B b 2 on 
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on one great and long ation, and ſucceeds in it at 
laſt? What deſcription ever excited more horror 


than thoſe, firſt of the Maſſacre, and then of the 
Famine, at Paris? Was love ever painted with more 
truth and morbidezza than in the ninth book.? Not 
better, in my mind, even in the fourth of Virgil. 
Upon the whole, with all your claſſical rigour, if 
you will but ſuppoſe St. Louis a God, a Devil, or a 
Witch, and that he appears in perſon, and not in a 
dream, the Henriade will be an Epic poem, according 
to the ſtricteſt ſtatute laws of the Epopee ; but in my 
court of equity it is one as it is. 

I could expatiate as much upon all his different 
works, but that I ſhould exceed the bounds of a 
letter, and run into a diſſertation, How delightful 
is his Hiſtory of that Northern Brute, the King of 
Sweden |! for I cannot call him a Man; and I ſhould 
be ſorry to have him paſs for a Hero, out of regard 
to thoſe true Heroes; ſuch as Julius Cæſar, Titus, 
Trajan, and the preſent King of Pruſſia; who culti- 
vated and encouraged arts and ſciences ; whoſe ani- 
mal courage was accompanied by the tender and 
ſocial ſentiments of humanity; and who had more 
pleaſure in improving, than in deſtroying their fel- 
low creatures, What can be more touching, or 
more intereſting ; what more nobly thought, or more 
happily expreſſed, than all his dramatic pieces? 
What can be more clear and rational than all his 
philoſophical letters? And whateyer was ſo graces», 
ful, and genteel, as all his little poetical trifles ? You 
are fortunately a portée of verifying, by your know- 
ledge of the man, all that L haye ſaid of his works. 


Monſieur 


TO Hs 8 o x. 48 


Monſieur de — (whom I hope you will 
get acquainted with) is, what one rarely meets with, 
deep in philoſophy and mathematics, and yet honn#te 
et aimable homme; Algarotti is young Fontenelle. 
Such men muſt neceſſarily give you the deſire of 
plealing them ; and if you can frequent them, their 


acquaintance will furniſh you the means of pleaſing 
every body elſe, 


A propos of pleaſing ; your pleaſing Mrs. Fd 
is expected here in two or three days; I will do all 
that I can for you with her: I think you carried on 
the romance to the third or fourth volume ; I will 
continue it to the eleventh ; but as for the twelfth 
and laſt, you muſt come and conclude it yourſelf. 
Non ſum qualis eram. 

Good night to you, child; for I am going to bed, 


juſt at the hour at which I ſuppoſe you are beginning 
to live, at Berlin, | 


q w % . 
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Bath, November the 16th, 17 52. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ANITY, or, to call it by a gentler name, the 
deſire of admiration and applauſe, is, perhaps, 
the moſt univerſal principle of human actions; I do 
not ſay, that it is the beſt; and I will own, that it is 
ſometimes the cauſe of both fooliſh and criminal 
effects. But it is ſo much oftener the principle of 
right things, that, though they ought to have a bet- - 
ter, yet, conſidering human nature, that principle is 
to be encouraged and cheriſhed, in conſideratjon of 
its 
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its effects. Where that defire is wanting, we are 
apt to be indifferent, liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; 
we do not exert our powers ; and we appear to be 
as much below ourſelves, as the vaineſt man living 
can deſire to appear above what he really i is. 

As I have made you my confeſſor, and do not 
ſcruple to confeſs even my weakneſſes to you, I will 
fairly own, that I had that vanity, that weakneſs, if 
it be one, to a prodigious degree; and, what is 
more, I confefs it without repentance; nay, I am 
glad I had it; fince, if I have had the good fortune 
to pleaſe in the world, it is to that powerful and 
active principle that I owe it, I began the world, 
not with a bare deſire, but with an inſatiable thirſt, a 
rage of popularity, applauſe, and admiration, If this 
made me do ſome filly things, on one hand, it made 
me, on the other hand, do almoſt all the right things 
that I did: it made me attentive and civil to the 
women [I diſliked, and to the men I deſpiſed, in 
hopes of the applauſe of both : though I neither 
defired, nor would I have accepted the favours of 
the one, nor the friendſhip of the other, I always 
dreſſed, looked, and talked my beſt; and, I own, 
was overjoyed whenever I perceived that by all three, 
or by any one of them, the company was pleaſed 
with me. To men, I talked whatever I thought 
would give them the beſt opinion of my parts and 
learning; and, to women, what I was ſure would pleaſe 
them; flattery, gallantry, and love. And moreover 
I will own to you, under the ſecrecy of confeſſion, 
that my vanity has very often made me take great 


pains to make many a woman in love with me, if 
I could, 
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I could, for whoſe perſon I would not have given a 
pinch of ſnuff. In company with men, I always 
endeavoured to out-ſhine, or at leaſt}, if poſſible, to 
equal the moſt ſhining man in it. This defire eli- 
cited whatever POWErs I had to gratify it ; and where 
I could not perhaps ſhine in the firſt, enabled me, 
at leaſt, to ſhine in a ſecond or third ſphere. By 
theſe means I ſoon grew in faſhion; and when a 
man is once in faſhion, all he does is right. It was 
infinite pleaſure to me, to find my own faſhion and 
popularity, I was ſent for to all parties of pleaſure, 
both of men or women; where, in ſome meaſure, 
I gave the tone. This gave me the reputation of 
having had ſome women of condition : and that re- 
putation, whether true or falſe, really got me others, 
With the men I was a Proteus, and aſſumed every 
ſhape, in order to pleaſe them all : among the gay, 
I was the gayeſt, among the grave the graveſt ; and 
I never omitted the leaſt attentions of good-breeding, 
or the leaſt offices of friendſhip, that could either 
pleaſe, or attach them to me: and accordingly I was 
ſoon connected with all the men of any faſhion or 
figure in town. 
To this principle of vanity, which Philoſophers 
call a mean one, and which I do not, I owe great 
part of the figure which I have made in life, I wiſh 
you had as much, but I fear you have too little of 
it; and you ſeem to have a degree of lazineſs and 
liſtleſſneſs about you, that makes you indifferent as 
to general applauſe. This is not in character at 
your age, and would be barely pardonable in an el- 
derly and philofophical man, It is a vulgar, ordi- 


nary 
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nary ſaying, but it is a very true one, that one ſhould 
always put the beſt foot foremoſt. One ſhould 
-pleaſe, ſhine, and dazzle, wherever it is poſhble, 
At Paris, I am ſure you muſt obſerye gue chacin ſe _ 
fait valoir autant qu'il ft poſſible ; and la Bruyere ob- 
ſerves, very juſtly, qu'on ne vaut dans ce monde que ce 
gu on veut valoir : wherever applauſe is in queſtion, 
you will never ſee a French man, nor woman, re- 
miſs or negligent. Obſerve the eternal attentions 
and politeneſs that all people have there for one ano- 
ther. Ce ne pas pour leurs beaux yeux, au moins, No, 
but for their own ſakes, for commendations and ap- 
plauſe. Let me then recommend this principle of 
vanity to you; act upon it meo periculs; I promiſe 
you it will turn to your account. Practiſe all the 
arts that ever Coquette did, to pleaſe. Be alert and 
indefatigable in making every man admire, and every 
woman in love with you. I can tell you too, that 
Nothing will carry you higher in the world, * 

I have had no letter from you ſince your arrival at 
Paris, though you muſt have been long enough there 
to have written me two or three. In about ten or 
twelve days I propoſe leaving this place, and going 

to London; I have found conſiderable benefit by my 


ſay here, but not all that I want. Make my com- 
pliments to Lord Albemarle, | 


END or THE TRIXD VoLUME; 


